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HDVERTISEMENTB. ( 


DR. ZjiMI?JOUR’S CJRIJSTR^ CYCLOPEDIA. 


CoNBiDBHABLB progr«M baviDg been made in tihii -wotk, the pnbliBhen 
wish to direct the Mttention of the piiblle to the advantages by which Itais dia> 
tlngnJahed tVom other similar monthly publications. 

It is not intended that the Cabinet Cycloptedia shall form an interminable 
HerleSi in which any work of interest which mav preeent itself from time to 
time can claim a place, Its subjects aic:.- classmed according tn Ihe "siial 
divlslone of literature, science and art. Each division is tiintincily traced out, 
and will consist of a determinate number of volnmee. Although the precise 
extent of the work cannot be fixed with ceriainty, yet there is a limit which 
will not be exceeded; and the subscribers may looK forward to the possession, 
within a reasonable time, of a complete library of instruction, amusement, and 
general reference, in the regular form of a popular Cyclopa'dia. 

The several classes of the work are—1, Natural Philosophy; 2, thp Useful 
and l^ne Arts; 3, Natural History; 4, Geography; 11, Politics and Morals; 
6, General Literature and Crlticlstn; 7, History: Biography; 9, a General 
Dictionary of Reference. 

In the more abstruse and lechufcal departments of knowledge, an attempt has 
been made to convey to the reader a general acquaintance with these subjects by 
the use of plain and familtarlanguage, appropriate and welbexecutcd engravings, 
and copious examples and llluslrations, taken from objects and events with 
which every one is acquainted. 

Among the volumes already published in the literary department, no less 
than four have been the production uf iiieii who stand in the first rank of 
liturary lalent^Slr James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott. In the scientific 
department, a work has been produced from the pen of Mr, Herschel, which 
has been pronounced by the highest living authority on (he subjects of general 
pitiloecphy, to contain ** the noblest observations on the value of knowledge 
which have been made since Bacon/’ and to be the "finest work of philo¬ 
sophical genius which this age has seen." 
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DR. LARD2>^DR'S CABINET LIBRARY. 


JuBt published in smaU |vd. price 5». Vol. II. of 

MILTTAB^ MEMOIRS of FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE 
r’ IVELLIN&TON, (i- voIb.) By Major Moyle Shsrsr. Beinf the 
»jic]ur1itig volnmc of The Cb.einet Library : which coniists of— 

Life AND Reion OP GBOBaR IV, 3 Vo1b. By W. WaUaco, E«q. 

Annual Rstrobpgct of Public Affairs for 1B31. In 2 Voii. 
Ribtorical Memoirs of t«e House of Bourbon. In 2 Voln. 
Military Memoirs OP Welmnoton. In2VolB« By Major Sh«rer. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

M'CULLOCH'S,COMMERC1AL DICTIONARY. 

Jnet published, in a closely printed 8vo, volume of 1143 pages, with large 
Maps, 22. 10«. bds. with parchment back, 

A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL. THEORETICAL and HIS 
TQRICAL, OF COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By, 
R. M'Cullocu, Esq. j 

It has been the wish of the Author aod Publishers of this Work, that it 
ihoiild be as eEtenslvcly useful as possible. If they be not deceived in their 
expectations, it may be udvanUgeously employed, as a sort of vade-mecum, 
by merchants, trader!, ship-owuers, and Biup-raasters, la conducting the de> \ 
tails of their respective baslneeses. It is hoped, however, that this object has' 
been attained withovit omitting the consideraiiun of any topic, incident to the 
subject, that seemed calculated to make the book generally serviceable, and 
:d recommend it to the Httentlon of alj classes. 

London; Longman, Rees, Ormc, Brown Green, and Longman. 

Just published, price da. (with id Flutes, above 100 Wood Engravings, and 
2 Sheets of Letterpress similar to that of the Encyclopaedia of Gardening) 
Part II. of an 

ENCYCLOP.;EDIA of COTTAGE, FARM and VILLA 
AHCHITECTURE: illustrated by an extensive series of Lithographic De¬ 
igns for Dwellings in the Coiintrv', from the Labourer's Cottage to the Gentle- 
.nan's Villa; avcompanied by Estimates and Specifleations; with Critical 
Remarks on each Design, and on Laiidsc^ Gardening, with reference to its 
accompaniments. By J. C, Loudon, F.L.S. Ac. Conductor of theGardener's 
Magazine,” Sec. ^ 

The Work will be continued in Monthly Farts, at 9s. each; and will extend 
to 10, forming one handsome 8vo« volume, price 50s.—Part Ill. will appear 
August 1. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Drown, Green, and Longman. 

MINERAL SUCCEDANEUM FOR FILLING DECAYED 
TEETH, without beat or pressure, and INCORRODIBLE ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, without wires or other ligatures.—Mens. MALLAN and 90NS, Sur¬ 
geon Dentists, No. 32, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, and 9, Half-Moon- 
street, Piccadilly, still continue, with the greutest success, to restore Decayed 
Teeth with their celebrated MINERAL SUCCEDANECM, so untversally 
s^commended by the Faculty of London and Paris. The Operation of fllliag 
Teeth is performed in a few seconds, without the slightest pain, heat, or pressure. 
—Also fasten loose Teeth in a manner singularly efficacious, aod sopfNy whole 
or partial sets of Teeth formed of the above Incorrodible Mineral or of nitanUj 
substances, without wire or other ligimra, guaranteed to astwer every pnrpoa* 
of articulating and masticating. The Faculty are respectfiiUy Invited tn witasMi 
the Boccesiful rtpuU of the Minsrai, Suoosdamsum. Charges aeia Puis. 




Standard Workt, printed for Lo^mat^ ^ Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SELECTIONS from thr EDIN' 
BUE6H REVIEW; comprising the 
beet Articles in that Journal, from its 
commencement to the present time; 
coniiatlng of Characters of eminent 
Poets, Divines, Philosophers, States^ 
men, Historians, flee.; Dissertations on 
Poetry and the Drama; MUrellMneoua 
Llteratnre; Metaphysics; Politics; 
Law; Parliamentary Reform ; Church 
Reform; Liberty of the Press; Slate 
ofirelaiitl; West India Slavery, &c. 
With a Preliminary Dissertation, and 
Notes. Edited by Maurice Cross, 
Esq., Secretary of the Belfast Historic 
Society. 4 vols* Bvo. AVar/y ready, 

GENERAL INDEX to the 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, from Vol, 
XXI. to L.; comprehending distinct 
References to Authors reviewed,Titles 
of Books, Authorities quoted, &c. Jfn 
the Press. 

Index to Vol. 1. toXX. 8vo. iCs. bds. 

TRADITIONS op LANCASHIRE. 
By J. Roby, Esq. M.R. S. L. With 
highly finished Plates by Findcn, & 
Wood-cuts by W^lllaras, Ac. 

First Series. ^2 vols. demy Svo. 
(2d. edit.) 21. 2s. in cloth; royal Svo. 
(1st. edit.) with India Proofs, 41. 4s.; 
and with India Proofs and Etch^gs, 


The principles of CHRIS¬ 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Burns, M.D. 4ih Edit. rs. bds. 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY; tfeing 
a Selection of Sermons from Eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, 
chiefly witliin the last half century. 
With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T.cF, 
DIBOIM, D. D. 6 vols. small Svo. 
with 0 Portraits. 30 b. in cloth. • 
**A littl^iibrary for a churchman, 
and a treasiiTe for the pious among the 
laity."-■jLif, Gas, 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, from the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 17S0 to that of 1931). By the 
Editor of Madame du Deppanu’s 
Letters. Svo. 7s. bds. 

By the same Author, 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW op the 
SOCIAL LIFE up ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, from the Restoration ofl 
Charles the Second to the French Re-1 
volution ofl763. Bvo. 13s. bds. I 


SUBSTANCE op SEVERAL 
|•COURS£S OP LECTURES on MU¬ 
SIC, read in the University of Oxford, 
and in the Metropolis. By William 
Crotch, Mas. Doc. Prof. Mus. Oxon. 
Post Bvo. 75. Od. bds. 


41.148. on. 

Second Series. —2 vols. demy 
Svo. 2i. 2 b. in cloih; myal Bvo. with 
India Proofs, .31. Ss.; and with India 
Proofs and Etchings, 4l. 4 b. 

PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS to EK- 
ECUTORS AND ADMINISTRA¬ 
TORS, shewing the Duties incident to 
the due Performance of their Trusts; 
with Directiona respecting the Pro¬ 
bate of Wills, Ac. Bvo. 3d Edit, en¬ 
larged. Bs. bds. 

The works of WILLIAM PA¬ 
LSY, D.D. with additional Sermons, 
dec. and a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. Bdmvnu Palsy, M.A. A new 
Edit. 0 vols. 21. 14s. bds. 

By the same Author, 

SERMONS ON SEVERAL SUB¬ 
JECTS. 8th Edit., 10s. fid. bdi. 

LACON; on, MANY THINGS in 
FEW WORDS. By the Rev. C. C. 
OOLTOM, lade Fellow of King’s College, 
OuiMIfe. 2 vols. Bvo. 14s. bds. 


A TREATISE on thk STEAM 
ENGINE; Historical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By J. Farey, Engineer. 
4to. with 25 Plates by Lowry, from 
Drawings bv Messrs. Farey. 51. 5s. 
bds.—Vol. II. in the press. 

The SHIP-MASTER'S ASSIST¬ 
ANT, AND OWNER’S MANUAL; 
containing general Information neces¬ 
sary for Merchants, Owners, and Mas¬ 
ters of Ships, Oflicers, &c. David 
Steele, Ksq. A new Edit. The Com¬ 
mercial Department by Dr. Kelly; 
and the Legal Department by a Pro¬ 
fessional Gentleman. In 1 tblck vol. 
with Maps, &C..218. bds. or 22b. fid, bd. 

The MEDICAL GUIDE: for the 
Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families 
and Seminaries, Ac. By Richard 
Reece, M.D. ISth Edit., enlarged 
128. bds. 

LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the Rev. R. Warner, F.A.S. 
2 vdU. Bvo. 208. bds. I 


Prbted by Mtnaiaf aad SiaUhson, Loadorchouis Yard, Bt. Paul'i* 
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TABLE 
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HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BOOK III, — continued, 

THR PENINSULA DURING THE DOMINATION OF THE 
MOHAMMEDANS. 

SECTION ^ continued. 

CHRISTIAN SPAIN. 

CHAP. II. 

NAVA RES. 

About 8S5—1512., 


A.D. Page 

The Origin and early History of Navarre vrapt in great 
Obscurity j various Hyiiothcses - . . 1 

Tho first Hypothesis stated - > • S 

confuted* - - - ti 

Authority of the Monk Vigila, the Continuator of the 
Chronicle of Albelda • > . „ 4 

Exposition of fabulous Sovereigns > . .4 

On what Power was Navarre anciently dependent P .5 
Disputes for the Supremacy by the Kings of Asturias and 
France . *• - . - 6 

The first Count Sancho liilgo, probably a Vassal of the 
French King . . - . , 7 

885—B91. Gabcia I.l'the first King - • - 8 

891—>905. Interregnum . . . . . 8 

905. Sancho L’Burnamed AbarcAj son of Garcia - - 9 

905—908. He invades France, but is recalled by an Irruption of tb« 

Arabs, whom he defeats . - - 9 

908—921, His subsequent Conquests, and Retir^ent to the Mo¬ 
nastery of San Salvador de LieyTB > . . 10 

He issues ft'om his Convent to punish Che Audacity of the 
Misbelievers \ and prevails • - - 11 
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His Division of his States * • >14 

1035—1037. Garcia Ill. succeeds his Father Sancho in the Throne of 

Kavarre .... 15 

1037—1054, His Exploits and Death * - • • *15 

1054. Sancho IIL - - • - 16 

1054..1076. His peaceful Reign and tragical Death - • . IG 

Disputes for the Crown betwcci# Castile and Aragon*,. 
Success of the latter . • . - - 17 

1076—1134. Sancho IV., Pedro 1., and Alfonso L, being also Kinge 
of Aragon, their Exploits must be looked for in the His* 
tory of that Kingdom - - - 17 

11S4. Disputes consequent on the Death of Alfonso, who died 
without Issue, and loft his Dominion to the Knights of 
St John and the Temple • . - IB 

The Navarresc elect Garcia IV. . . . IS 

1134, 1135. His Disputes with Hamiro, the new King of Aragon . IB 
1136—1150. His Transaction with the King of Portugal and the Em. 

peror Alfonso . . . . >10 

1150. Sancho V., Son of Garcia - - • ~ ^tS^ 

1150—IIBO. His Transactions witNAragon and Castile - > SO 

1190—1195. His Alliance with Richard Plantagenet, and subsequent 

Death - . . - .21 

1194. Sancho VI., Son of the preceding Monarch . .22 

1194—1234. HU Transactions with the Christians and Moors . -22 

1234. He dies, and with him ends the Male Line of the House 

of Sancho Ifiigo - - . .23 

Perplexity of the Navarresc about the Choice of a Sue. 
cessor: it at length falls on Thibault, a Nephew of the 
late King ^ . . . .S3 

Thibavlt I. - - . - 24 

123&—1240. Assumes the Cross, and proceeds to Syria: Disasters of 

the Crusaders: his Return . . .24 

1247—1253. His Disputes with the Bishop of Familona . .26 

125^1270. Thibault II., Son of the former, joins the Crusade of 

St. Louis, visits Tunis, and dies at Trapani, in Sicily . 27 
1^0—1274. Henri, Brother ofthe deceased King - .27 

1274,1275. Jeanne 1., Daughter of Henri, removed by her Mother 

into France, of which she became the Queen - - 28 

1276—1284. Navarre governed by a French Viceroy - .29 

1284—1328. Navarre a Province of France during Four Reigns . 30 

1328. Jeanne II., Daughter of Louis Hutln, and her Husband 

Philip of Evreux . . . .31 

1328—1342. Their Residence chiefly In France . . .91 

1343—1S49. Death of Philip at Xeres de la Frontera j of Jeanne at 

Paris . . . . .32 

1349, Charles II, (the^s^ of this Name; was King also of 
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France) surnamed le Mauvait, or the Bad, Son of 
Jeanne . • - - -32 

1349—1353. His Alliance with Pedro the Cruel - - • 32 

1S£3—1360. Hie strange Intriguea, Ac. in France - . 33 

1361—1370. Kenewe hie Alliance with the King of Castile: the Du- 

pllcity of his Behaviour to the rival Brothers . -3.5 

1J71| Ac. Subeequeot Transactions with King Enrique . - 37 

1677—1384. His suspicious Intellifence with the English Monarch » 37 
13S7. His Death . . . . .38 

CiiARLBB HI,, the NoUet his Son . « > 32 

1387—140^ DissatisfhcticA of the new Queen - - .32 

1403. He obtains the RAtitution of some* Domains in France . 32 
] 4 (VU- 1425 . His pacific Reign and Death . . > 4C 

1425. Blanche, his Daughter, and her Husband, Juan of 
• Aragon - . . . . 40 

1426—1434. The new King foments the Troublea of Castile - .40 

1435, 1436. His Transactions in Italy . . . .41 

1441—1446. Death of Blanche, who bequeaths the Sceptre to her Son 

Charles, Prince of Viana: Juan refuses to lay it down . 41 
1451—1454. Navarre distracted by rival Factions . . .42 

Charles raises the Standard of Revolt; is defeated, im¬ 
prisoned, and released . • . .43 

1454—1453. Injustice of Juan: continued Disputes with his Son: 

he becomes King of Aragon . . 43 

1452, 1460. Second Reconciliation between them - '44 

1460. Renewed Dissensions, and Imprisonment of Charles . 45 

1461. He is released through the armed Intervention of the 

Inhabitants of Barcelona, who proclaim him their 
Sovereign - . . . . 46 

Perfidy of Father and Son : Death of the latter . - 46 

Vindication of the former, and of his Queen, fk-om the 
Charge of procuring the Death of ChavlBB . • *47 

Disputes respecting the Sucoession, which properly be¬ 
longed to the PrincGis Blanche, Sister of Charles . 48 
Juan retains Possession of the Navarrese Crown - .48 

1461—1464. Persecution of Blanche: her violent Imprisonment and 

mysterious End * . . . - 42 

1469—1479. Internal Dissensions: Violence of the two Parties which 

alSicted the Kingdom . . .50 

1479. Accession and sudden Death of Lbonoha, Daughter of 

Juan . . . . - 52 

1479—1483. Fhan^ois Fhcebus, her Grandson, succeeds: his brief 

Reign . . . .52 

1483. CATHsaiNB, his Sister . . .53 

1484, Ac. She is married to Jean d*Albret, a French Ijord - 53 

Unprincipled Ambition of Fernando, King of Aragon - 54 
1512. He invades and subdues Navarre, which be annexes to his 

Crown - - _ . - 55 

This violent Usurpation characterised . .56 
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A.D. Iflge 

Barcelona, the only Independent Sovereignty of Catalonia 57 
Fabulous £xploita of Otgar and hie Nine Conopanions - 57 
777^.801. Disputes of the Mohammedans and the Franks for the 

Possession of Catalonia : iuccess of the latter, and Foun- * 
dation of the Lordship of Barcelona . - 58 

801—820. Bsra, first Count; his Rapacity and Banishment - 60 

Hostilities between the Mohamme&kns and Franks . 60 

820—830. Bernardo, the second Count .‘'Invasion of the Arabs and 

Subjugation of Barcelona - • • - 61 

. 824—832. Intrigues, &c. of Bernardo in France - .61 

833—836. Barcelona recovered, and Bernardo restored . • . 62 

836 -844. His reprehensible Policy, and violent Death by the Hands 

of the French King - . .63 

84-4', 845. Steps of Wilhelm, his Son, to avenge his Death • - 64 

846—850. Aleohan is expelled and restored - . . 65 

850—8.?8. His subsequent Disasters . . .66 

858—872. Wii^HEDO t, his AdminUtration, and tragical End . 86 

872—884. Salomon, his Government, and Assassination by young 

Wiftedo - - • .67 

384. , WiFREDD II. Son of WiG'edo I, sumamed the Warlike . 68 

g34—912. His Transactions with France, and his great Conquests 

over the Arabs • - - .66 

.912—928. Miro, Son of Wifredo II, . . . 69 

9^—967. SuNiOFREOU, Sem ofMiro . . - 70 

967—993. Bobelld, Cousin of the late‘Count j his troubled Govern- 

ment - - . - 70 

M.^ 10 I 7 . Raymunoo I., Son of Borello . - -71 

1017—1035. Bergngabio I., Son of Haymundo - ' - 72 

1035—1076. Raymunoo II., Sor» of Berengario; his vigorous and for¬ 
tunate Administration - > -'72 

107^1082. Raymvndo III., Son of Raymundo 11. . .73 

1082—1110. Raymundo IV., Sod of the late Count, his Transactions in 

France . - - ' . . 74 

1108—1131, His other Exploits, and End • • .76 

1131—1137- Haymundo V., Son of the late Count; his Marriage with 
the HeirMS of Aragon, and Administration of that King, 
dom - - - - 77 


CHAP. IV. 

ARAGON, 

1035—1516. 

Fabulous History of this Kingdom . 78 

Its limited jDlmensioni, and probable Dependence on the 
Asturian King - - > -79 
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1061^1076. His Successes over the Mohammedans, and his Election 
' " to the Throne of Navarre » - - 81 

1075.1004. Continued Successes, and his Death before Huesca • 81 
1094—1104. PEOROi., Son of Sanebo, King of Aragon and Navarre: 
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APPENDIX A. Page 14. 

SIVISIO}? 1** SAKCHO'S DOMINIONS. 

On this subject there is a fable in Rodrigo of Toledo, which 
is here abridged. * 

Sancho had a very valuable horse, which he would idlow 
no one to mount but himself. On the eve of an elpe^tion 
against the Moors of Cordova, he strictly enjoined his queen 
to see that his prohibition was observed. After his departure, 
however, don Garcia, his eldest son, so earnestly petitioned for 
leave to mount this noble steed, that she could not deny him; 
but a cavalier, don Pedro Sese by name, so strongly remon¬ 
strated wirii her on her imprudence that she revoked the per- 
mx^on. In revenge, the enraged Garcia prevailed on his 
bfother, the infante Fernando, to accuse her of adultray with 
the cavalier. The accusation was credulously believed by don 
Sancho, who arrested his queen, and brought her to trial in 
the Cortes of the kingdom. There it was resolved, that unless 
a champion came forward in her behalf, and overcame the 
infantes, she should be burned alive. The humane nobles 
were either afraid or unwilling to encounter the princes, and 
she was about to be resigned to her fate, when don Ramiro, a 
bastard of Sancho, espoused her cause. The repentant princes, 
however, would not appear in the lists, and confessed to a 
monk of Najera that the accusation was false. At the monk's 
and his queen*s request, Sancho pardoned Garcia, but resolved 
Uiat he should not inherit Castile; and to Ramiro, who had 
so nobly defended' her innocence, he bequeathed the lordship 
of Aragon, which was her patrimony. 

APPENDIX B. Page 14. 

FABLE aESFECTlNO THE REBUlLDlNQ OF FALENCIA. 

(Abridged from Moret, Aiudn da Navarre, 1—601). 

The ancient city of IVoncia had been'so ruined by the 
Mbora, and, perhaps, by Alfonso the Catholic, in the fear that 
Y 3 
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they should inhabit it, that nothing covered its site beyond 
grass and brambles, which afforded good shelter to the wild 
beasts. One day, while Sancho was absent on an'eapedition 
against king Bermuda of Leon, being in the vicinity of this 
once noble city, he resolved to hunt (in the mountains. His 
attendants soon raised a wild boar, which Sancho pursued with 
great heat, until it took refuf e in a cave, that had once been 
a hermitage. He dismounted, and pursued the beast into the 
cave; it had sought an altar, which appeared in one comer, 
half in ruins. Without thinking of the sanctity of the place, 
he raised his arm to dart his hunting spear, when suddenly Ids 
arm stiffened so that he could not move it. In great surprise, 
he enquired what place this was, and hearing that it had been 
a hermitage of the holy martyr San Antonino, he fell down on 
his knees, and devoutly asked pardon of the saint for the 
sacrilege he had been about to commit; and if the holy saint 
vWiuld restore the use of his arm, he vowed to rebuild, in his 
honour, the church of Falencia. The vow was heard, for his 
arm was immediately restored to its right use ; and the king 
royally fulfilled his pledge. 

Moret (who follows the archbishop Rodrigo) relates this 
legend with becoming gravity. 


APPENDIX C. Page 69. 

THE POSSESSED PKIKCESS. 

(Abridged from Dlago, Hlstoria de lai VlctorlosIsslmM Antiguas Condes 
de Barcelona, Uv. U. cap. 14.) 

About the year 6BS, the devil entered into the body of a 
daughter of the count, a young girl of about twelve years of 
age; and she was carried about to all the holy places, and 
was exorcised by the priests ; but the demon,replied, that he 
would not leave her for any one's command, except that of 
Juan Garin, a great servant of God, who lived in a solitary 
cave on Montserrat; and the man of God prayed over her, 
and the evil spirit left her! Yet how powerful is opportunity 
with the best of us! The rich viands sent by the count to this 
hermit stimulated the flesh, and the councils of uiother benilit, 
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his confessor, who was in sooth a devil in disguise, urged him to 
commit a great sin: for he had a carnal knowledge of the 
damsel, whom, through fear of detection, he killed and buried. 
And so enormous were the two crimes he had committed, that 
Satan would have him^o despair of mercy, but in vain. For, 
through our Lord’s help, and that of heaven’s glorious Queen, 
he went to Rome, confessed hi| crimes to the pope, and was 
appointed a penance suitable to their enormity. So he returned 
to his cave, and for seven years saw no human being ; living in 
so penitential a manner, that he seemed more like a savage or^ 
wild beast than a man. And one day, the count's huntsmen 
following the chace in the mountains, fell in with him ; and 
so strange was his appearance, that thinking him some wild 
animal, they took him with them to the court of their master. 
And one day, when the count was rejoicing with his friends, 
he ordered the Animal to be brought forth to divert them all 
by its tricks. But God would hot suffer his image to be LiUS 
defiled, but loosened the tongue of Miro, the count’s cliild, 
riien only three months old, and in its nurse’s arms. And 
the child cried out, Juan Garin, arise ; for God has forgiven 
thee ! ” Then the saint knelt down, and praised the Lord for 
so signal a mercy. 

Diago receives the Legend with full assurance of faith. We 
have somewhere seen an eastern tale extremely like it. 

- APPENDIX D. Page 76. 

CBZVALHT or COUNT RATMUNOO. 

(Abridged hrom Diago and from Lucius Mariaeui Siculus.) 

There was an emperor of Germany, who married a dauglv 
ter of the king of Bohemia. And by some principal courtier 
of the count, she was accused of being in love with a certain 
noble page. And the emperor shut her up in an apartment 
like a prison, saying that if in a year and a day no knight came 
forward to do battle in %er behalf, she should be burnt to death 
in sight of the whole people. And never could the afflicted 
empress find any one to do battle for her, so great was the 
power of her accusers.* Howbeit one of her servants pitied 
her so much, that he came all the way to Barcelona, and 
Y 4 
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related the alFair to the co'unt. And bearing that there was 
no one In G-ermany who would fight for so noble a lady, he 
resolved to go in person and do her need. And die champion 
of the accusers was a gentleman of Provence. - So the count 
reached the emperor's court only thre^days before the battle; 
and he obtained permission to see the empress, and she proved 
her innocence to him. , Sf> when the day arrived, a great fire 
was made, and a great company gathered together; and the 
count prepared himself for the battle, but the champion fled. 
Then the count engaged to fight the two chief accusers one 
’aAer the other'; and when he had killed one, the other feared 
to conle forth, and owned himself van(]uished. And the false 
testimony was confessed, and the queen declared innocent. 
And the count, after his victory, immediately stole from Ger¬ 
many, as if to avoid the praises and rewards. And the em¬ 
press followed him with a noble suite and brought him back; 
and right nobly was he used by the emperor, who gave him 
the morquisate of Provens. 


APPENDIX E. Page 91. 

OBIOIN OF THE WORO .SEA. 

There has been much dispute about the origin and meaning 
of the word rxra or era, the use of which was confined to the 
Peninsula. 

“ Su Isidore thinks it originated from the tribute imposed 
by Augustus, and that the word was literally Aeni,— braeen 
money. Brito says that this is confirmed by a manuscript of 
Eusebius at Alcaba 9 a, in which these words ore found; Hoc 
tempore, edicto August! Cssaris, aes in tributum et census 
dari jubetur, ex quo tera. Collecta est. 

“ Sepulveda saysitis a corruption of annus erat Augusti, and 
from this abbreviation of oral Augusti, comes era. Besende 
and Morales assert that era was a w^ known word in this 
acceptation before the age of Augustus. 

“ Of these opinions, says Bernardo de Brito, the reader 
may choose which he likes best. Ilir my part, I judge St 
Isidore’s to be very likely, Sepulveda's very ingenious, and 
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Resende'a very true, —till some better shall be discovered. 
Certain it is that this date is peculiar to Spam."— Southey's 
Chromele of the Cid, note 1. 

The system of Resen de i^ ob exordia regni Augusti, the 
initial letters of which ipake aero- 

Of these systems few readers will embrace any other than. 
St. Isidore’s. I 

APPENDIX F. Page 187. 

MiaACULOUS ESCAPE OF DOU PITAS BOUPINBO. 

“ Ik the days of Afibnso Henri^uez, the first king of Por¬ 
tugal, this part of the country was governed by D. Fuas Rou- 
pinho, a knight famous in the Portuguese chronicles, who resided 
in the castle at Porto de Mos. 'Thie Dom Fuas, “ when be 
saw the land secure from enemies, used often to go out hunting 
among tlie sands and thickets between the town and the sea, 
where, in those days, there used to be great store of game, and 
even now, though the land is so populous, there is still some; 
and as he followed this exercise, the proper pastime of noble 
and spirited men, and came sometimes to the sea-shore, he 
came upon that remarkable rock, which being level on the 
side of the north, and on a line with the fiat country, ends 
towards the south in a precipice over the waves of the sea, of a 
prodigious height, causing the greater admiration to him who, 
going over the plain country without finding any irregularity, 
finds himself, when least expecting it, suddenly on the summit 
of such a height. And as he was curiously regarding this 
natural wonder, he perceived between the two biggest cliflb 
which stand out from the ground and project over the sea, a 
sort of house built of loose stones, which, from its form and 
antiquity, made him go himself and examine it; and descend, 
ing by the chasm between the two rocks, he entered into a low 
cavern, where, upon a little altar, he saw the venerable Image 
of the Virgin Mary of Nazareth, being of such perfection and 
modesty as are found in very, few images of that size. The 
catholic knight venerated it with all submission, and would 
have removed it to his castle of Porto de Mas, to have it held 
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in more veneration, but that he feared to offend it if he should 
move it from a habitation where it had abode for so many 
years. This consideration made him leave it for the present 
in the same place and manner in which he found it; and 
although he visited it afterwards whenein course of the chase 
he came t^ those parts, nevertheless he never took in hand to 
improve Ae poor hermitage ^'n which it was, nor would he 
have done it, if the Virgin-had not saved him from a notorious 
danger of death, which, peradventure, God permitted, as a 
punishment for his negligence, and in this manner to make 
the virtue of the Holy Image manifest to the world. It was 
thus, that going to his ordinary exercise of the chase, in the 
month of September, in the year of Christ 1182, and on the 
14th of the month, being the day on which the church cele¬ 
brates the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross, upon the 
which Christ redeemed the human race, as the day rose thick 
with clouds, which ordinarily arise from the sea, and the 
country round about could not be seen by reason of the clouds, 
save for a little space, it befell that the dogs put up a stag, (if 
indeed it were one) and Horn Fuaa pressing his horse in pur¬ 
suit, without fear of any danger, because he thought it was all 
plain ground, and the mist hindered him from seeing where he 
wae, found himself upon the very edge of the rook on a preci¬ 
pice, two hundred fathoms above the sea, at a moment when 
it was no lunger in his power to turn the reins, nor could he 
do any thing more than invoke the succours of the Virgin 
Mary, whose image was in that place; and she succoured him 
in such a manner, that less than two palms from die edge of 
the rock, on a long and narrow point thereof, the horse stopt 
as if it had been made of stone, the marks of his hoofs remain¬ 
ing in proof of the miracle imprinted in the living rock, such 
as at this day they are seen by all strangers and persons on 
pilgrimages, who go to visit the Image of Our Lady ; and it 
is a notable thing, and deserving of serious consideration, to 
see that in the midst of this rock, upon which the miracle 
happened, and on the side towards the east, and in a part 
where, because it is suspended in the air, it is not possible that 
any human being could reach, Natus e herself has impressed a 
cross as if nailed to the^faardness of the rock, aa though she 
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had sanctified that clifi' therewith, and marked it with that holy 
sign, to be the theatre in which the miraculous circumstance 
was to be celebrated ; which, by reason that it took place on 
the day of the Exaltation of the Crose, seemed as if it showed 
the honour and glor^ whiclt should from thence redound to 
the Lord who redeemed us thereon. Com Fuas^^ng him¬ 
self delivered from so great divger, and knowing ^m whence 
the grace had come to him, went to the little hermitage, where, 
with the great devotion which the presence of the miracle 
occasioned, he gave infinite thanks to the Lady, accusing him¬ 
self before her of having neglected to repair the house, and 
promising all the amends which his possibility permitted. His 
huntsmen afterwards arrived, following the track of the horse, 
and knowing the marvel which had occurred, they prostrated 
themselves before the Image of the Lady, adding with their 
astonishment to the devotion of Com Fuas, who hearing that 
the stag had not been seen, and that the dogs had found no 
track of him in any part, though one had been represented 
before him to draw him on, understood that it was an illusion 
cf the devil, seeking by that means to make him perish miser¬ 
ably. All these considerations enhanced the greatness of the 
miracle, and the obligations of Dam Fuas, who, tarrying there 
some days, made workmen come from Leyria and Porto de 
Mos, to make another hermitage, in which the Lady should be 
more venerated; and as they were demolishing the first, they 
found placed between the stones of the altar, a little box of 
ivory, and and within it relicks of St. Bras, SL Bartholomew, 
and other saints, with a parchment, wherein a relation] was 
given of how, and at what time those relicks and the image 
were brought there, according as has been aforesaid. A 
vaulted chapel was soon made, after a good form for times so 
ancient, over the very place where the Lady had been; and 
to the end that it might be seen from all sides, they left it open 
with four arches, which in process of tim e were closed, to pre¬ 
vent the damage which the rains and storms did within the 
chapel, and in this manner it remains in our days. The Lady 
remained in her place, being soon known and visited by the 
faithful, who flocked tfifte upon the fame of her appearance : 
the valiant and holy king D. Afionso Henriquex, being one of 
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the first whom Dom Fuas advised of what had happened, and 
he, accompanied with the great persons of his court, and with 
his son, D. Sancho, came to visit the Image of the Lady, and 
see with his own eyes the marks of so rare a miracle as that 
which had taken place; and with ids consent, D. Fuss made a 
dons^n^h’^The Lady of a certain quantity of land round 
abou^ which was at that tim^a wild thicket, and for the 
greater part is so still, being well nigh ail wild sands incapable 
of giving fruit, and would produce nothing more than heath 
and some wild pine-trees.” 

“ This legend," continues Southey, “ cannot have been in¬ 
vented before Emanuel’s reign, for Duarte Oalvam says nothing 
of it in his Chronicle of Afibnso Henriquez, though he relates 
the exploits and death of D. Fuss Roupinho. I believe there 
is no earlier authority for it than Bernardo de Brito himself. 
It is one of many articles of the same kind' from the'great 
manufactory at Alcoba;a, and is at this day as firmly believed 
by the people of Portugal as any article of the Christian faith. 
How indeed should they fail to believe it ? I have a print, it 
is one of the most popular devotional prints in Portugal, which 
represents the miracle. The diabolical stag is fiying down the 
precipice, and looking back with a wicked turn of the head, in 
hopes of seeing Dom Fuas follow him; the horse is rearing 
up with his hind feet upon the brink of the precipice; the 
knight has dropt his hunting-spear, his cocked bat is falling 
behind him, and an exclamation to the 'Virgin is coming out 
of his mouth. The Virgin with a crown upon her head, and 
the Babe with a crown upon his, at her breast, appear in the 
sky amidst clouds of glory. N. S. de Namrde, is written 
above this precious print, and this more precious information 
below it, — 0. Ema. Snr. Cardeal Fairiarcha concede SO dua 
de Indulga, a qm- rezar huma have mo. diante desta Image. 
His Eminency the Cardinal Patriarch grants fifty days' indul¬ 
gence to whosoever shall say an Ave-Maria before this Image. 
The print is included, and plenty of Ave-Mariaa are said be¬ 
fore it in full faith, for this nossa tenhara is in high vogue. 
Btfore the French invasion, this famous Image used annually 
to be escorted by the court to Cap» Espichel. In 1796 I 
happened to be upon the Tagus at the time of her embarkation 
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at Belem. She was carried in a sort of sedan-chair, of which 
the fashion resembled that of the Lord Mayor’s coach; a pro¬ 
cessional gun-boat preceded the Image and the Court, and I 
was literally caught in a shower of rockets ; if any of which 
had fallen upon the bareticarheods of me and my companion, 
it would not improbably have been considered as ati- w^racle 
wrought by the wonder-worMng Senhora ."’—TAii note is ex¬ 
tracted fiom Southey's Roderic, Vol, I. 
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SECTION. II. 

OHBISTIAN SPAINi CONTINUED. 


CHAP. II. 
navaAbk. 

ABOUT 885—I 5 I 2 . 

No historical subject is wrapt in greater obscurity 
than the origin and eiu-ly history of the Hl^gdoin of 
Navarre. Whether during a great portion, sf ilija eighth 
and ninth centuries the country was indqjtCRi^t or 
tributary; and if dependent, whether ib obeyed' tiie 
Franks, the Asturians, or the Arabs, or successively AU 
three, are speculations which have long exercised tl^e 
pens of the peninsular writers. The natives, as might 
naturally be expected, stoutly contend for their ancient 
freedom, and do not scruple to assert that the foundation 
of their kingdom is coeval with that of the Asturian 
VOL. in. B 
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state by Pelayo. On the otaer hand, the Castilians 
maintain that until the latter half of the ninth century 
this mountainous regiofl was subject, with a slight inter¬ 
ruption, to the successors of that prince ; while, the 
French, and such as follow their authorities, affirm that 
a full century after the time of Charlemagne, Navarre, 
as well as Catalonia, ownecL-the paramount sway of the 
Carlovingian sovereigns. 

According to the first of these three hypotheses, the 
first king of Navarre.was Qarcia Ximenes, the con¬ 
temporary of Pelayo. The occasion of his election is 
stated to have been singular. A number of the natives, 
among whom were two hundred persons of distinction, 
attended the last obsequies of a holy hermit. The de¬ 
graded state of the surrounding country, — degraded 
through its subjection to the insolent misbelievers, — the 
indignities they were made continually to endure; the 
tale of new wrongs, and the apprehension of greater, 
roused their patriotism, and caused them to elect on the 
very spot a ruler who sliould lead them against the ab¬ 
horred strangers. The choice fell on Garcia Ximenes, 
one of the most valiant as well as powerful of the native 
lords. His domains were, at first, very circumscribed, 
comprising only the mountains of Sobrarve and a few 
neighbouring places; but by his valour he recovered a 
considerable territory from the Arabs. He was suc¬ 
ceeded, continue the advocates of this hypothesis 
for it is no better,—by several sovereigns, who swayed 
the sceptre with the usual alternations of glory and 
failure, until 905, when the darkness involving the his. 
tory of this kingdom begins to be dissipated.* 

• 

* Joannes Vascus Hiipanie Chroniconi |^. 617—706* &c.' Alfoniut k 
Carthagena, Anaceuhaleraiifl* cap. 69. Lucius Marlneui Sicului* de 
Eebus nii^nie, lib. vlli. (apud. Schottum.) Hiipanla IlluBtrata, tom. i, 
Oarlbay* Compendio HlitorlaL tom. iii lib. 2 . Morales* Coronica General, 
tom. !▼. Mariana, HUtoria Genealogica* tom, i, lib. S. Favyn* HUtoire 
de Nararre, lib. i. et ii. MoreL Anates del Reyno dc Navarra* tom. L 
lib. iv. Herrailly, Preface du Tradurteur, tono, iil. of Ferreraa, Sandoval, 
Plre d'Orleans* Davaloi* Blancas* and a multitude besidei. Theneautbora, 
ftdlowiiig tbe archbishop Rodrigo Xlmenei* have ao confounded the 
names of Garcia’i eucceiaori, that we cannot And our way through lha 
labjn^th. 
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But the acts anrl even the existence of these kings 
rest on authority too disputable ^ be followed: a MS. 
history of San Juan de la Pena; the rule of San Sal- 
vaddr de Leyre ; some royal epitaphs, and a series of 
diplomas and privileges, have been triumphantly adduced 
as evidence of the antiquity so obstinately advocated. 
But criticism has shown th&t these instruments are of 
comparatively modern composition; — invented, accord¬ 
ing even to some ortlndox catholics, hy certain monks, 
for ends sufficiently obvicms. That the epitaphs of San 
Juan de la Pefia are also modern, is apparent both 
from their containing Arabic numerals and the Christian 
computation (the Spanish era was not abolished in 
Navarre until the fourteenth century), and from express 
mention of the church of San Juan, a structure known 
to have been erected in later times. The privileges 
of the same o^der are no less suspicious: the style 
in which they are written sufficiently exposes the fa. 
brication : besides most of theip,—that for instance of 
Garcia Sanchez bearing the date of 9^9) ^>><1 that of 
Charles the Noble in 1412, — so confound events, per¬ 
sons, and times, that it is impossible .to receive thetn as 
any other than monastic impostures. The other instru¬ 
ments have been proved to be no less apocryphal. That 
tile Arabs ever possessed Navarre is at least doubtful. 
A passage in Sebastian * has been ydduced to show that 
at all times Alava, Biscay, &c. were possessed by the 
native inhabitants; Rodrigo of Toledo t has a much 
stronger one to. the same purport. "fSo that all positive 
testimony hitherto adduced betrays, instead of confirm¬ 
ing, the system it ought to support. The negative is 
no less entitled to attention, and is no less fatal xo 

* " Alava namque Btucaya, Alaone at Urdiinia, k aula incolla rq^ontur 
Kmper poaaeaas, ainit Fampilonia,’’ jrkut. C’tron. p. iSS. (apud 

Plorea, xlii.) 

t Sarracenl enlm totam Hiapaniara occupavarunt, gentia Gothicea for. 
Iltumne jam contritA, nec alicub Ireaiatente, esepiii pauolf rellqulB quaa in 
monraniB Aaturiarum et Biacaaiaa, Alavee, Guipiacoffi. Ruchonis (which 
■ aideoDo. 
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the antiquity in question. If monarchy existed in 
Navarre at so remote a periodj we might reasonably ex¬ 
pect to find some incidental mention, at least, of the 
fact in the old chronicles. Yet the continuatcr of 
Joannis Biclarensis, who wrote in 7^4 i Isidorus Pa- 
censis, who finished his work in TS3; the monk of 
Albelda and Sebastian of Calamanca, who come down 
to the latter half of the ninth century, say not one 
word of the Navarrese kingdo^jpi. On the contrary, 
from one passage of Sebastian in which he speaks of 
the expedition of Alfonso III. to punish the revolted 
Alavese, we may infer, not only that no monarchy was 
yet established, but that the country, or at least a portion 
of it, was subject to the Asturian kings.* 

From the preceding statement it is evident that no 
reliance is to be placed on authorities pretended to be 
prior to the monk Vigila, who made some additions 
to the Chronicle of Albelda. He is (he first writer 
from whom we derive the slightest information respect¬ 
ing (he existence of kings in Navarre, and the manner 
in which that information is conveyed', is not of the 
most satisfactory description. “ Era 043 surrexit in 
Pampilona rex nomine, Sancio Garseanis." He doea-not 
here tell us whether Sancho was the first king or not. 
In another passage, however, which is evidently an in¬ 
terpolation or addition,—r probably by the same Vigila,— 
we are informed that, Sancio Rex filius Regis Garseania 
regnavit annos XX.'’t 

Admitting, then, that Garcia the ..father filled the 
royal dignity, we must also admit that he is the first 
king of Navarre. There is nothing in authors nearest 
to the period that afibrds us the slightest ground for 

'* Yepci. Cronies Genersl do Is Orden do Ssn Benito, tom. IlL psssim. 
DiceJonario GeograflckHiitoricp de Efipafla, por la Real Academia de 
HUtoriat leotion i. tom. 11. art Navarra. Maadeu, Hiatnrla Critica de 
Eipafla, tom. xv. llluitracion 7. Addltio ad Joannera Blclareniem (apud 
Slorea &pafla Sagrada, tom. vL p. 422, &r.). Isidorus Paceaiis (apud eunu 
dem vlil. ites, &c.). Monachus Albeldensiii, necnon Sebutianus Salmanti- 
caosis (apud eundem xlU. 438, Ac.) Garibay, Morales, Mariana, Favyn ee 
Moret imi supra. 

f ChroDicoQ Albeldense, pp. 450. and 46ff. (apud Florex, Etpafla Sagrdda, 
tom. xUL) 
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assuming that the dignity existed there prior to the 
latter half of the ninth century^ They, indeed, who 
follow the archbishop Rodrigo, and the vast store of 
monastic charters — the only authorities for the pre¬ 
tended antiquity of this monarchy — may easily find 
room for six or eight successive kings before the time 
of Garcia. But these kingl are deservedly rejected by 
the best historians of Spain: by Zurita, Oihenart, 
^ondejar, Ferreras, Masdeu, &c. There can be no 
doubt that they have been inconsiderately multiplied. 
Thus the father of this royal line, the count of Bigorre, 
had two names, Sancho Inigo. Agreeably to the Spa¬ 
nish system of patronymic derivation, Garcia his son 
was sometimes called Garcia Sanchez, at others Garcia 
Iriiguez : hy the advocates of Navarrese antiquities, this 
double name is easily made to represent two distinct 
sovereigns. In many other cases, subsequent to the 
reign of Garcia, we find the same confusion. Thus, 
any one who minutely enters into an examination of 
the subject will soon be convinced, that Garcia el 'I’em- 
bloso and Sancho el Mayor are identical with Garcia 
Sanchez, and Sancho Garces, thou^ by most histo¬ 
rians these two kings have been invariably multiplied 
into four. A line of rulers so numerous, their names 
so carefully recorded, were reasonably admitted as de¬ 
monstration of a very respectable aptiquity.* 

As, then, there appears no foundation for the ancient 
independence of Navarre, on what power was she de¬ 
pendent—on the Asturians or the Franks? 

Tl'.e chroniclers who lived nearest to this period, the 
monk of Albelda and bishop Sampiro, are so meagre 

* Ximenefi, Kerum in Hiapania Geataruxn, lib. Ir. cap. 21 .; lib. v. cap. lt| 
1S| &c. (apud Schottum, tom. iU Lucas Tudensis, Chronlcon Mundi 
^ud eundem, tom. iv.). Riico, Eapafia Sanada, tom. xxxii. cap. 18.19. 
Maideu, Hlstnria Critica, tom. xii. et xv. ** Los documentCNi,’* says this 
lait JildiciouB writer, “ gue ae alegan en favor de ios reyes afiadidoa no 
merecen atencion, pues son inemorias foijadas para ilustrar ia historia de 
algunos monasteriaa, prlnclpalmente Ids de San Salvador de XiOyr^ San 
Juan de la Fefia."—xepea Cronica General dela Orden de San Bralto, 
tom. 1. et ill. Brla Martinea, Historia de San Juan da la Pefla^ lib. L 
caj). i. &C. 
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that they afford us no information on the subject beyond 
incidental obscure hints, wliich may be forced to mean 
any thing or nothing, according to the predilection of 
the writer. One, however, who has no predilections to 
gratify, may observe, that from the general tendency of 
the hints, an impression, — he would not be justified in 
using a stronger term,—reits on his mind, that in 'the 
reign of Alfonso el Oasto, at least, perhaps, in that of 
Alfonso I., the country was dependent on the Asturis^ 
If, as Sebastian of Salamanca intimates, (and what better 
authority can be found?) the Arabs had not settled in 
Navarre prior to his days, we may infer that it was 
previously governed by local counts, vassals of Pelayo 
himself, or at least of his immediate successors. But 
leaving these speculations, it seems undoubted, that in 
just dread of the Mohammedan domination, the inha¬ 
bitants of these regions, as well as those of Catalonia, 
applied for aid to the renowned emperor of the Franks ; 
and that he, in consequence, in 77B, poured his legions 
into Navarre, and seized Pamplona. It seems no less 
certain, that from this period he considered the country 
as a fief of his crown ; and that his pretensions, whether 
founded in violence or in the voluntary submission of 
the natives, gave the highest umbrage to the Asturian 
kings: the feudal supremacy thenceforth became an 
apple of discord between the two courts, each striving 
to gain the homage of the local governors. There is, 
however, reason enough for inferring that this supre¬ 
macy generally rested with the Carlovingian dynasty. 
In 806, on the occasion of a revolt,—whether through 
the arts of Alfonso el Casto, or through a desire for 
independence, is doubtful,—Pepin passed the Pyrenees 
with a considerable force, received the submission of 
the people, and divided die country into new govern¬ 
ments, both for its better defence against foreign ag¬ 
gression, and as the means of more effectually quelling 
domestic commotions. Thus things remained until the 
time of Alfonso III., who, for the reasons stated on a 
former occasion, Endeavoured to secure peace both with 
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Navarre and France by marrying a princess related to 
both Sancho Iliigo, count of Bigorre, and to the Frank 
sovereign*, and by consenting that the province should 
be b^ld as an immovable ilef by that count. This 
Sancho liligo, besides his lordship of Bigorre, for which 
he was the vassal of the French king, had domains in 
Ni^varre, and is believed, on^pparently good foundation, 
to have been of Spanish descent. He is said, however, 
not to have been the first count of Navarre; that his 
Prother Aznar held the^ fief before him, nominally 
dependent on king Pepin, but successfully laying the 
foundation of Navarrese independence.t If the chro¬ 
nology which makes Sancho succeed Aznar in 836, and 
the event itself, be correct, Alfonso only confirmed the 
count in the lordship. In this case, the only remaining 
difficulty is to determine whether the fief was held 
from Charles or Alfonso. It will, however, if not 
vanish, at least be weakened, when we consider, that 
though the Castilian chroniclers are silent on this sub¬ 
ject, those of Fiance expressly assert that it was held 
from the former: the silence of the one party is surely 
more than counterbalanced by the positive testimony 
of the other. But whichever of the princes was ac¬ 
knowledged for the time the lord paramount of the 
province, there can be little doubt that both governor 
and people were averse to the sway of either; both had 
long aspired to independence, aAd that independence 
was at hand. The son of this Sancho lEiigo was Gar¬ 
cia, father of Sancho Garces, and the first king of 
Navarre; the first, at least, whom for, reasons before 
given, historic criticism can admit.| 

* Non multo poat univnsam UalHam >imul cum PampilcnS cauaS cog- 
nitlohiii Kecum assflciat, uxorem ex illorum prosapift generis acciplena, 
nomine Xemena ex qua quatuor filioi genuit, &c,» CAron. Samp. See 
vol. il p. 133. 

t There ii, perhaps, reaaon to doubt whether Axnar woi ever in aSpanish 
Vaecony, M’hether htii flef was not wholly confined to the country north of 
the Pyrenees. See RUco, Eipafis, Sagrada, tom. xxxtL cap. 18. There ii 
nothing but inextricable confusion throughout this period. 

t S^astianue Saimanticeniif (apud Flores, xiiL 484, &c,}. Sain]Hrui 
Aaloncendiii (apud eundein, xlv. 438, &c.). Monachui Silentis (wud 
eundem. xvli, £ 92 , &c.). Eginhariua, Annatea Regura Francorum, vita 
CaroU Magni, necnon Vita Ludovici Imperatorii (apud Ducbeine Hi>- 
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SN5 The precise period when Garcia I. {Sanf^hex Ini- 

to gues) began to reign is impossible to be determined. 
Considering^ however/the deep silence of the contem¬ 
porary monk of Albelda, who concludes his histoi;y in 
883, as to the foundation of the monarchy, that event 
must be referred to a period subsequent. All that we 
know by inference is, that jn 89 I, or in the following 
year, he was killed in battle with the Arabs, who in. 
vaded his dominions, and that he left an infant, San- 
cho. Whether from fhis period to .905, there was an 
interregnum, or whether the government was exercised 
by one Fortufio Garces; whether this Fortuiio Garces 
was the uncle or elder brother of the infant prince; 
whether even such a person as Fortuiio Garces existed; 
or, finally, if he did exist, whether he may not be iden¬ 
tical with some other prince of his line, — Fortuno being 
possibly an adjunct applied by later times*, — are pro¬ 
blems of which we need not expect the solution. Until 
less apocryphal documents are adduced in support of 


torie f'rancoruin ScriptorM Coactanei. tnm. ii. variiJi loria). Annalcs. 
Bertiniani, r. 164^ necnon Chronicon MnUiacense, p, 147. (apud eun- 
detUp tom, iii.) The evidence of these writers, as regards the ancient 
dependence of Navarre on the Carlovingian princes, is too firm to be 
shaken. The objections af Aiaco (Espafla Sagrado, tom. xxxii. cap. IS. and 
19.) are certainly without foundation ^ as far, we mean, as Sanoho Ifligo 
is concerned.—Zurita, Anales de AragiMi, lib. i. cap. 5. Marca, Limes His- 
panicus, lib. iii. Oihenart, Notitia iTtriusque Vaticoniee, liv. xi. chap. 9. 
Bodericus Toletanus Rerum in Hlspania Gestarum, lib. iv. cap, 6 , &r. (apud 
Sehottum Hispania Illustrata, tom. 11.) This writer seems to have had 
few guides lieyond monastic charters and tradition. —Favyn, Hlstolre de 
Navarre, lib. xi. Moret, AViales del Reyno de Navarra, tom. i. lib. 4 . toS 
The most learned, the most elaborate, and the most prejudiced of guides.— 
Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale.d’Eipagne, tom. 11. et iii. with Hermilly’s Pre. 
face to the latter. Jifasdeu, Historia uritlca rie Fspaila, tom. xv. Ulus, 
tracipn 7. et tom. xii. Cin regno, Alonso el Magno) as obstinate in preju¬ 
dice as the very worst of his class. 

* If we believe the Rule of San Salvador de Leyre, (spud Yepes, Coron.) 
Fortuflo resigned the sceptre to his brother Sancho, and entered the 
cloriter. But the worthy monk, who wrote the following note, U bungling 
enough to exi>ose hie own imposition Post cujus obitum (of Garcia 
Iniguez) venit Fortunius Garseanes de Corduba, et inveniens ipium mor- 
tuum in Lumberri, transtullt corpus ejus ad monnsterlum Legerense, et 
r^avlt annis 57. Postquam senuit, Rut effbetus monachus in monasterio 
L^erensl, et regnavit pro toJUku ejus Sancius Garseanes, cum uxore lua 
domina Todd regind; et venerunt arobo ad dictum monasterium, ut a 
prCNiiato Fortunio acciperent gratiam et benedlctionem; quos quum be- 
oedixisset, dedlt Sancio/rarn sun," &c. Thus, In the ven* same sentence, 
Sancho is made the son and brother of Fortuflo] The <£aiei are not less 
blundering. Finely, the monastery was not founded at the period In ques- 
tloD. Su^ are the authorities followed by Garibay, Morales, MarUDd, 
Ftvyo, M(H-et, and a host betides 
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his BCtionSj and even of^his existence, criticism must 
refuse him a place among the kings of Navarre. We 
must be satisfied with knowing *that, in (>05, Sancho 
assutped the reins of sovereignty. Perhaps the ex¬ 
pression, “ Surrexit in Pampilonia rex Sancho,” may 
legitimately bear the construction that his accession had 
beep preceded by an interregnum.* 

Sanohd I. (Garces Abarca), was fortunate enough 
to extend the dominions left him by his two predeces- 
Bors, and to wield thel? sceptre with greater glory than 
either. In 907, he led an army into Gascony — for 
what purpose does not clearly appear — and during 
his absence the city of Pamplona was invested by the 
Arabs. The inhabitants, being unprepared for a siege, 
were in the deepest consternation: they despatched 
messengers to acquaint their king with their critical 
situation. Sancho was naturally solicitous to return, 
and save his capital; but he had scarcely issued orders 
to that effect, when a heavy fall of snow blocked up 
the passes of the Pyrenees, and in the estimation qf all 
men rendered that return impossible. Yet he was un¬ 
dismayed ; he resolved to attempt the passage, though 
his followers loudly exclaimed that ■thus " to combat 
nature” was the very height of rashness. He caused 
them, we are told, to bind to their sandals undressed 
skins and the rough bark of trees, so that they might 
safely tread the slippery declivitiest at the same time, 
he ordered his horsemen to lead tlieir beasts by the 
hand, and commence the perilous ascent on foot. The 
coura„'e with which he himself set the example, his 
patience under fatigue, his cheering exhortations to all 
about him, redoubled their energy, enabled them to 
persevere, and finally to surmount every difficulty. But 
the passage was not effected without considerable loss; 
some, overcome by cold and fatigue, lay down to rise 
no more;' some fell into fathomless pits ; others down 

rw* authorltiesj with the addition of theDicelonario Genjtrafloo 

Hifitorico de Eipafia, art. Navarra. Thla article does little credit to the 
Juifgmen/, however hcmourable to the ingenulfr, of iti author, Seflor 
rrajgla. 
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abrupt precipiceSj and were seen no more. At length, 
after a rapid nocturnal march, they appeared at day¬ 
break before the city/-which still held out, but the sur¬ 
render of which was hourly expected by the assailants 
The joy of the besieged, on the arrival of their deliver¬ 
ers, was boundless. While the aged, the women, and 
children, watched the furjous attack of their king on 
the surprised ranks of the misbelievers, most of whom 
were half dead by the severity of the weather, all ca¬ 
pable of bearing arms left the place to assist their 
heroic countrymen. The carnage of the Arabs was 
frightful: such as .escaped into the mountains were 
known by their footsteps, were pursued, and put to 
death ; few of the vanquished survived tliat day. * 

908 During several succeeding years, Sancho nobly fol- 
to lowed up this splendid success. He reduced some iin- 
S-l portant fortresses on both banks of the Ebro, and 
recovered llioja: in 914 he conquered the country 
from Tudela to Najera; the following year he took 
Tasragona and Agreda, and seized on the mountainous 
district surrounding the sources of the Uuero. In 
fact, his successes were as solid as they were brilliant; 
and we may lament, with one of the peninsular his¬ 
torians, that they have been handed down to us in 
so meagre a manner.t Many of his conquests he for¬ 
tified against the threatened irruptions of the Arabs: 
among these was 4'amplona, the works of which he 
carefully strengthened. His prudent foresight was jus¬ 
tified by the sequel. In 920, whether through im¬ 
paired healtli, or devotion, or both, he retired to the 
monastery of San Salvador de Leyre, leaving to his son, 
whom he had previously placed over Rioja, the govern¬ 
ment of his states. The following year Abderahman III., 
St the instance of the Mohammedans of Saragossa, 
poured a formidable army into Rioja, and recovered 
several of the fortified places. The infante Sancho 
• 

lUn 
U)e 

. t 


Though no mention of thU battle ii to be found in contemporary CaitL 
writers, it ought not to be rejected; it rests on the authority of 
Afchhiahop Rodrigo, Rerum in HispanU Gestarum, lib. It. 

Ferrcras, lii. S6., Hcrmilly’s traiislalion. 
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consequently prepared for defence, and obtained from 
OrduQo II., king of Leon, a powerful aid, which that 
king headed in person. On this bccasion the monarch 
of Navarre did not leave the cloister, but he despatched 
orders to all his vassals to join his son with all the 
forces they could raise. The hostile armies met at 
Val.^e-Junquera, near Saliaas de Oro. The result 
was fatal to the Christians, who were signally touted, 
two of their bishops ^d many princes remaining in 
the power of the misbelievers. Ordono returned to 
Leon,—doubtless, to defend his own dominions,—while 
the infante threw himself within the walls of Pamplona. 

The Mohammedan general, however, molested neither, 
but pursued his way into Gascony, which he ravaged. 

On his return he was surprised with one division of 
his army in the mountain defiles by the troops of the 
king, who had now taken the field; the general him. 
self was taken prisoner, and was poignarded by a wo- 
man. Not satisfied with the destruction of his enemy, 
and the immense plunder whfch had been bronght 
from southern France, Sancho marched against the 
other division that had passed the Pyrenees by another 
route, and completely cut it to piecds. No Moham- 
medan remained in the whole kingdom north.of the 
Ebro, for the fortresses which Abderabman's general 
had reduced were recovered with facility. The follow¬ 
ing year, while Sancho was suffering under severe ill. 
ness, his son recovered Rioja. In the reduction of the 
two strongest fortresses in that province, Najera and 
Viguera, the infante was aided by his cousin of Leon ; 
and the good understanding between the two crowns 
was increased by the marriage of Ordoflo with dofia 
Saneba, princess of Navarre. 

Don Sancho did not long survive this last success 925. 
of his arms. He reigned, say the chroniclers, near 
twenty years, so that his death must have taken place 
about 925. He was one of the most valiant princes of 
hie age, and his numerous religious foundations prove 
him to have been one of the most devout. The salu- 
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tary severity with which he administered justice, and 
the vigour with which he extirpatcil the robbers who 
infested his dominionl, were no less useful to his people 
than his warlike deeds.* 

g 25 Garcia II. {Sancheii') surnamed El Temhhuo, or the 
to Trembler, from the involuntary dread which he expe- 

970. rienced at the commencenVent of any battle, — a dread, 
however, which speedily yielded to his latent courage,— 
ascended the throne in 92.5. Of this prince very little 
is known, and that little has often been confounded 
with the actions of his successors. In 951, on occasion 
of the dispute between Ordofio III. of Leon, and San- 
cho, brother of that prince, he, with his brother-in-law, 
Fernan Gonsalez, count of CastiUe, espoused the cause 
of the rebel t; but legitimacy triumphed, and Sancho 
sought refuge for a time in Navarre. In 956’ he again 
received Sancho, who had been expelled froih the court 
of Leon,- and afterwards entered into an alliance with 
Abderahman to restore the exile to the throne. On 
this' occasion he' marched an army into Castile, to 
overawe the movements of the rebellious Fernan Gon¬ 


salez, whom he defeated and took prisoner, but whom 
he afterwards released in consideration of the affinity 
between them. Garcia died in 9704 
970 Sancho II,, surnamed El Mayor, according to Ro¬ 


to drigo was but live years old when he ascended the 
lo:i5. throne. If this be true, he was probably the grandson. 


not the son, of the deceased king; anil as the realm 


would necessarily be governed by a regent, that regent 
may have been ranked among the lawful sovereigns of 


• Chronlcon AlbeWenie, pp. 464. et 460. (apud Florea, tom. xlii.) Sarapiruj 
Aitoriceniii, p, 449. (apud eundem, tom. xiv.) Monachue SllcnaU (apud 
eundunit xvtl SOL). Chronicon BurgenHe, p. 20S. et Armalea Compos- 
tellani, p. 31B. (apud eundum, tom. xxiil) Hodoricua Toletanua, Rerum in 
Hiapania ^estanim, lib. r. cap. S3|&e. (apud Schottum Hiapanialllustrata, 
tom. 11.) Vassiu, Chronicon HUpanls, p. 723. neciion Lucius Marlneus 
Sieulusp de Rebus HlspanUe. Ub. vlll, Hieronymous Hlanoas, Rerum Ara- 
gonenaium CommentarU> p 616, Ac. (opanes apud eundem, tom. 1. etiii.) 
Zurita, Aneles de Arairon, Ub. 1. cap. 9. Moret, Anales de Navarra, 
Ub. vlU. cap. 1—.'i. Dlccionario Geografleo Historlco de KapaCu por la 
&al Academia de Htstoriai section i. tom. ii. art. Navarra, alligctm. 
f See vol. IL p. ISa t same authorities. 
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the country. However this be^ it is certain^ that nothing 
can exceed the obscurity which covers the reigns of this 
period. In preference to the very questionable docu¬ 
ments which have been already exposed^ and which, 
without any support in authentic chroniclers, multiply 
the Navarrese kings, we will follow the authority of 
the Annnles Compostellani an^ of the Chronicon Sifense. 
From 905 to 1035, the former exhibit the names of 
three sovereigns only, while Moret and others give us 
a catalogue of half a'dozen.* That the number of 
sovereigns has been greatly exaggerated may be more 
than suspected from the instance of two Sanchos; of 
whom one, represented as the grandson of the prince, 
who reigned from 905 to 925, is said to have reigned 
from 970 to 994 . The very instruments quoted for the 
separate existence of these kings call both Sancho, gyve 
both the surname of Abarca, and both a wife named 
Vrraca, and make both sons of Garcia. 

Sancho el Mayor was the most powerful prince of his 
age and country. Besides Navarre and Sobrarve, he 
held tlie lordship of Aragon, (then however confined 
within narrow limits, as Saragossa and most of the pro¬ 
vince were subject to the Mohammedans,) and in 1026 
in right of his wife Muiia Elvira, princess of Castile, 
he became king of that country. The marriage of his 
son Fernando, to the heiress of Leon, gave him uncon¬ 
trolled influence in the affairs of thaO kingdom,—an in¬ 
fluence which, as observed in a former chapter t, he 
was not slow to vindicate even by force of arms. By 
his conquests, too, he considerably extended his domi-. 
nions, especially on the Pyrenean frontier; among 

• “ Era 943 (a. d. 905) surrexit in PaTapUona Hex nomine Sanciua 
Uariia, et obiit era 9S7,” (a. n 9S7 i thii is an error of one year or more,) 

poit ^em filius ejui Rex Oarslaa regnavit uinla 35," (an error of llio 
*• ouglit liBie 4S, according to the Chronicles of Burgos and 
Albelda,) '■ et obut lOOS" (this number is' correct enough). *' Post eum 
' ^nclus fliius ejus S5 annls el ohllt era 1071” Jruu>/rt Ctmpat- 
CflMNS, p. 318. (apud Florei, tom. xxiii.) ** Porro ^ncius Rex in ttnecHUe 
oond, pienui dfrrurn.— hac vita deeeuit era 1073.” Chroa Silense, p. SIA 
(apud etindem, tom. xvii.) At 70 years a man can scarcely be said to 
have attain^ a good old age. and to be.fhi/of Sancho might be SO 

at his accession instead of5 

+ See vol. it p. 1*9. . 
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these was the lorriship of Ribagorza, which had gene¬ 
rally been dependent on the French crown, and to 
which indeed lie had some claim in virtue of his con¬ 
sanguinity with a house that had long given governors 
to that province. He was thus, at the period of his 
death in 10S5, virtually master of all Christian Spain 
except Catalonia. ” < 

10S5. By most historians of the peninsula Sancho has been 
blamed for not laying the foundation of one Christian 
monarchy, in other words, <for dividing his dominions 
among his four sons. In leaving Navarre and Biscay 
to his eldest son Garcia, Castile to Fernando, Ribagorza 
to Gonsalo, and Aragon to Ramiro*, he certainly com¬ 
mitted an act of great impolicy ; but it may be doubted, 
whether, if even he had left them united under the 
Bcaptre of the eldest, the integrity of the whole, would 
have been long preserved. In those ages, when the 
principle of succession was not regularly adopted ; 
when successful rebellion on every side presented an 
example too alluring to fail of imitation; and when 
authority, however sanctioned by religion, was dis. 
regarded, if unsupporteil by a degree of power neces¬ 
sary to make it respected, the excluded brothers would 
doubtless have struggled for a share of the monarchy, 
and would probably have triumphed. Besides, however 
disastrous his policy, he must not be blamed with 
undue severity, for not rising superior to his age. The 
fable related by Alonzo el Sabio, Zurita, and others, as 
the cause of the division t, has been as much despised 
by the reflecting as that which led to, the rebuilding of 
Palencia.j; These times, as is evident from the inter¬ 
minable mass of monastic legends, are full of wonder8.§ 

• Ramiro became the firit eoveieiin of Arasv. ^ die hiitor; of 
that kinsdom. 

t See Appendix A. 

i See Ap^dix B. 

) Pelagmi Ovetesali, p. f70, tc. Annalet Compottellanl, p 318. (spud 
Fbrn Eapafia Sagrada, tom. xie. et xxiii.) Monachi Silensii Chrenicon 
(apud eundem, xeii. SIS, he). Chronicon Burpenae, p, 3(16. Chionicoii 
(kimpoMellanmn, p. 3Stl. Analet Toledanoi 1. p 383., &c. (apud euudem, 
ton. xxiit] Xlmenei, Rerum in HIrpania Qeitarum, lib v. cap, S4. uiqua 
■d lib. vL cap 6. (apud Sebottum H[i|ianla llluitrata, tom. it) Vaucui, 



Garcia III., at the time of his father’s death, was 1035 
absent on a pilgrimage to Rome. Ramiro of Aragon, to 
who was discontented with the boundaries assigned him, 1037- 
thought this a favourable opportunity for removing 
them to a greater distance; he invaded Navarre, the 
greater part of which he occupied with facility. Before 
the fortress of Tafalla, howtSver, which he invested, he 
'was detained until the arrival of the royal pilgrim, who 
not only expelled him jrom his conquests, but pursued 
him into his own dominion^ ButGarcia was either averse 
to profit by die advantage thUs acquired, or he preferred 
lending his immediate aid to his brother Fernando of 
Castile, whose dominions were then invaded by Ber- 
mudo of Leon. The triumph of Fernando, who by the 
death of the Leonnese king inherited that crown, has 
been related in the proper place.* 

But this service either made no impression on the 1037 
heart of Fernando, or Garcia’s own ambition led to the to 
hostilities which followed. The manoeuvres which each 1054. 
adopted to gain possession of tKe other,— manoeuvres ' 
disgraceful alike to their fraternal and knightly cha¬ 
racters,—and the death of Garcia, in 1054, at the 
battle of Atapuerca, are to be found in another place.f 
This latter prince left few to regret his loss, except the 
monks, whose monasteries he had enriched. He was 
more courageous than prudent, too stern to be loved by 
his subjects, and two reckless to command the respect 
of his neighbours. He made some conquests from the 
Mohammedans, among which was Calahorra (1045); 
but he lost Rioja, whicli was annexed to Castile, and 
which, though sometimes re-occupied in the subsequent 


Hiipsnlie Chronlcon, p, 7S3. Luclui Marineus Siculu^ de Hebiu Hlspa. 
nlB, Ub. vllL p. 365 . Roderiui Santliu, Hiitorla Mlipanica, pub lU. 
(omnei imud eundem, tom. i.) Aloruo el Sablo, Chronica de &pafia, 
fMit iil, Moret, Analea de Navarra, lib. zi. cap. 1^4. Zurita. Anaun de 
Artfon, lib, 1. cap. IB. Yepei, Cronica General de la Orden de San 
”***‘*^j, 111. et vl. (In varliB locti.) Dicclonario Geografico Hiitorico, 

e de Hiitoria, eection i tom, IL art NaTarra, 

See vw. II. n. 150. Ferreraa, tom. 111 p. 179. would delay th e hrvaeimi 
bv Ramieo to 1P42, on the faitn of a mcmaitlc document oIUnL 
arenbiahop Rodrigo. 
t5eevol.lip.i52, ^ 
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reigns by the Navarrese princes, was always recovered 
by their powerful neighbours. The Ebro again became 
the boundary of the two kingdoms.* 

1054 Sancho III., eldest son of Garcia, was quietly per- 
to mitted, by the victor Fernando, to be proclaimed in the 
1076. ygjy 0 ajijp_ Nor, whatever may be stated by the writers 
of Navarre and Aragon, f»om the monk of San Juen de 
la PeBa downwards, was he ever disturbed in his pos¬ 
sessions by the king of Leon^and Castile. As little 
proof is there, that Sancho, jhe successor of Fernando, 
molested his cousin of Navarre. It is allowed that 
Alfonso, the successor of Sancho, afterwards the famous 
conqueror of Toledo, was too much occupied in fighting 
the Moors, to dream of incommoding his Christian re¬ 
latives. Hence the reign of Sancho III. appears to 
have been passed in peace. But if he had no enemies 
from without, unfortunately he had them within his 
own kingdom, and in his own family. In IO 7 I 1 , his 
brother, don Ramon, and his sister, Doha Ermesinda, 

’ conspired against his life. From the meagre relation of 
the chroniclers, it is difficult to say what motive could 
induce the princess to approve so horrid an act; as the 
children of Sanriho were in their infancy, the guilty 
object of Ramon is evident enough. Some of the 
courtiers, in hope of favour from the expected successor, 
were drawn into the plot. The king was fond of the 
chase, and the conspirators resolved to assassinate him 
during one of his frequent excursions into the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. Accordingly one fine morning in 
June, while the royal party scoured the valleys between 
Funes and Milagro, in pursuit of d stag, the king, ac. 
companied by the Infante, and by several of the con¬ 
spirators, whom Ramon had purposely drawn round his 
perMn, ascended a high rock, that he might have a 
wider view of the animating scene. While eagerly 

* Thsumeauthorleiet. It ii amiuing to see how Moret ettempti to 
ibaketheBUthoritvofthemonk of Siloi, and Kodrigo of Toledo, and to 
pervert hintory in &vour of Don Garcia. StiU worse Is Traggla (Die. Oeog. 
iliit. art Navarra), the leait icrupulout of wrileia where a eyitem or thv 
national honour la concerned. 
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watching the sport, they stabbed him in the back, and 
precipitated him from the eminence: his body was 
dashed to pieces by the fall. This tragical deed the 
people at length rose to avenge ; but the assassins had 
escaped to the court of the Moorish king of Saragossa. 

Ramon derived no advantage from this deed of 
bloed : the kingdom refused ,to he ruled by a fratri¬ 
cide, whom it indignantly expelled. The choice of a 
successor promised to iie attended with some difficulty. 
While the inhabitants ofr Biscay and Rioja, at the in- 
.'tance of prince Ramiro, another brother of Sancho, de¬ 
clared for Alfonso of Leon and Castile, those of Navarre 
Proper were generally in favour of Sancho Ramirez, 
second king of Aragon. The former led an array into 
Rioja, was proclaimed at Calahorra and Najera, 
and from that moment the sovereignty of the country 
between those important places remained in the crown 
of Castile. Sancho was no less active: with a consi¬ 
derable force, he entered Navarre^ and was proclaimed at 
Pamplona. There appeared great probability of a’ war 
lietween the two candidates, neither of whom bestowed 
a thought on the legitimate rights of the orphan in¬ 
fante ; but peace was at length made between them, on 
the condition that each of the royal robbers should re¬ 
tain the spoils he had seized. One account says, that 
Sancho Ramirez agreed to do hopiage to Alfonso for 
Navarre Proper ; but there appears no foundation for 
the statement.* 

As the three next sovereigns of Navarre, Sancho IV., 107(; 
who reigned from 1076 to 1094, Pedro I., from 1094 


Pe1agiu0 Ovieteniiiip. 471, &c. (apud Florez, Espafia Sagrada, tom.xiv,). 
Mooaphi Silenaia Chronlcon, p. 31B, (apud eundem, tom. xvii.). Chro- 
nlcnn Burgenae, p. 309. Annalea Cnmplutenaca, p. 313. Annalea Compos- 
tellani, p. 319. Chronlcon CompcttceUanum, p. 327. ChrorUcon de Car- 
della, p. 370. AnalesToledanos, i. p. 384. (apudeundem, tom. xxill.). Rode, 
ncua foletonuB. Kerum in Hiapania Gaitarum, lib. vl. (apud Sebottuin, 
Hiap. Illuat tom. ii.). Rodericua Santlui, HUtorla Hinianlca, part lit. 
Alfonaua b Carthagena, Anacephalscwia, 72, tec. Lucius Marineus 
SicutuB, De Rebus Hiapanite, Itb, vlil. p. 36o, &c. (omnea apud eundem, 
com. 1,). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 623. (apud eun. 
dem. tom. hi.) Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 17, &c. Moret, 
Analea de Navarra, lib. xi. xiY. Yepes, Ctonica General de la Order de 
8 aii Benito, tom. vi.; turn multia aliia. 
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to 1106, and Alfonso I., from 1105 to 1134, were al] 
kings of Aragon, th^ir actions must be related in the 
history of that country. The last-named prince dying 
without issue, made a singular will, by which he be¬ 
queathed his dominions to the knights of St. John and 
of the Temple, and passed a heavy denunciation on any 
one of his barons who shdbld seek to set aside his'last 
dispositions. But no sooner was he laid at rest, than 
his menace was disregarded; at^i, as the Navarrese and 
Aragonese would not agree‘in the choice of a com¬ 
mon sovereign, the former raised Garcia Ramirez, a 
scion of their royal house, to the vacant dignity; while 
the latter threw their eyes on Ramiro, brother of Al¬ 
fonso, who, though a monk, was forced from the cloister 
to the palace. 

1134 , Garcia IV. no sooner ascended the throne than he 

11S5. was disturbed by the ambition or policy of Ramiro, 
who aspired to the re-union of the two kingdoms. 
The animosity of the two princes was, for a moment, 
prevented from openly breaking out by the approach,— 
whether friendly or hostUe has been much disputed,— 
of Alfonso VIII.^ of Leon and Castile, surnamed the 
Emperor, who made both tremble for their respective 
dignities.* On the departure of the emperor, who 
had received the homage both of Garcia and Ra¬ 
miro, an homage, l^owever, which neither of them in¬ 
tended to be of long continuance, they resumed their 
hostile attitude; but their respective subjects, in dread 
of the fatal consequences which their division might 
bring on the two kingdoms, especiaiiy in the vicinity 
of enemies so active and enterprising as the Moors, 
interfered, and forced them to be reconciled. Each 
was to remain master qf his present possessions; but 
Garcia was to consider himself a feudatory of the Ara¬ 
gonese. 

liss Scarcely was this reconciliation effected, when Garcia 
to leagued himself with Alfonso, prince of Portugal, against 


* See the reign of thii prinee, Vol IL 
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the emperor, whose ambition began to fill both with 
apprehension I the former aimej^ at the recovery of 
Kioja; the laner, at an independent sovereignty. While 
the Portuguese prince invaded Galicia, where his ge¬ 
nerals obtained some partial success, Alfonso made an 
irruption into Navarre, which he laid waste, and did 
not* leave until Garcia aclAiowledged his supremacy 
and sued for peace. In 1140, however, the latter again 
entered into an alliani* with the Portuguese king, and 
for the same reason—jeaVousy of the emperor’s power. 
Again was Navarre invaded; while the king, confiding 
in the fortifications of Pamplona, carried the war into 
the territories of Aragon, against Raymundo, count of 
Barcelona, the ally of Alfonso, and, in virtue of a mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of Ramiro, actual sovereign 
of Aragon. Though he triumphed over Raymundo, 
from whom he took abundance of s^oil, that spoil was 
scarcely divided among his followers, when the active 
emperor reached the field, and tjie Navarrese fled with¬ 
out striking a blow, or carrying away any portion of 
their plunder. Before the end of the year, however, 
peace was made between them, chiefly through the in¬ 
terference of their respective prelates, and strengthened 
by the marriage of Alfonso’s son, Sancho, with the in¬ 
fanta Blanche of Navarre. But as Garcia, in 1143, 
again armed, to humble his enenjy don Ramiro, the 
Castilian displeased at this attack on his brother-in-law, 
made formidable preparations to punish his disobedient 
vassal. Again, through the instrumentality of the pre¬ 
lates and nobles, was peace made between them, — the 
emp ?ror, being anxious to fall on the Mohammedans,— 
and confirmed by the marriage of Garcia with a natural 
daughter of Alfonso. But Garcia and Raymundo were 
never on good terms ; and it required aU the influence 
of their common friend to prevent them from inflicting 
hostilities on each other. By engaging them in the same 
cause, — war with the Moors, — he turned their warlike 
inclinations to the common good of Christendom. 

Garcia died in 1130—some authors say, through fhe 
0 S 
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fall of his horse. We only know with certainty that his 
death wa.s sudden.* ^ 

1150 Sancho V., son of the deceased king, wa.s no less 
to subject than his father to the hostilities of the prinVe of 
1180. Aragon, and no less eager to return them. Hut the 
emperor, though war was frequently and loudly pro¬ 
claimed by both parties, Ind though some indecisive 
irruptions into the Navarrese territory followed, conti¬ 
nued to exert his beneficial iniluapce for the restoration, 
if not of harmony, at leasts of outward tranquillity. 
Soon after his death, which happened in 1157, don 
Raymundo, as usual, commenced hostilities; hut, as 
usual also, without result; since both kings, terriiiec' 
at the inroads of the Almohades, began to perceive the 
necessity of peace, unless both of them were to fall a sa¬ 
crifice to these formidable Africans. But though Sancho 
had married a daughter of Alfonso, he was not always 
disposed to remain on good terms with that emperor's 
successor in Castile, who bore the same name as himself. 
Towards the end of that monarch’s short reign, he made 
an irruption into Rioja ; but, meeting with a vigorous re¬ 
pulse, he retired to^is own dominions. During the mi¬ 
nority of Alfonso IX., knowing how much Castile was 
weakened by civil dissensions, he again penetrated into 
that province, where his arms, meeting with no serious 
opposition,were successful: the following year it was re¬ 
covered. Such were nearly all the wars of this period ; 
the success of one day being neutralised by the disasters 
of the next. But those princes were incapable of profiting 
by the lessons of experience. In 117!^, while Alfonso 

* Chrontcft Alfonsi Imperatorks, lib. i. et il. [apud Florez, Espafla Sa^ 
grada, tom. xxL). Ximenes, De Rebus Hispania.*, lib. vii. cap. 1—Lucas 
Tudensli, Chrobicon Mundi, p. 103, &c. (ambo apud Schottum, Hispania 
IlIusErata, torn, ii, et iv.). Annales Compbstellani, p. 322. Anales Tule- 
danos, i. p. 388, &c, (ambo apud Florez, tom. xxiil.). Hodericus Saiitiua, 
Hiatoria Hispanice, pars in. cap, 31. Alfonsus 4 Carthagena, Anacepbals. 
osU, cap. 77. lambo apud Schottum, tom. i.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, 
tom. L Jib. £. cap. 1,^10. Blancas, Rerum Aragoneosium Commentarii, 
pp. fH5>-648. (apud Schottum, tom. lii.) Motet, Anales de Navarra, tom. ii. 
lib. xvliL Traggia, art Navarra, in the Dlcctonarlo 6eograflco.Historico 
de Espalla, tom.li. 

We quote this last-named writer, to censure In the strongnt terms hii 
wicked perversion of historical facts in favour of a blind prejudice. His 
statements are continuaily, and, what is worse, knowingly, at variance with 
the contemporary writers of Castile. 
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of Aragon was opposing the Africans in Andalusia, Sancho 
cast a covetous, and ungenerous as covetous, eye on the 
possessions of the absent monarLli, which he invaded. 

His wanton and senseless ambition was injurious only to 
himself: it recalled the valiant Alfonso; who, having 
prevailed on the Castilian king to join him, invaded 
Navarre, and ravaged, the ijountry up to the gates of 
Pamplona. The two following years witnessed the same 
obscure and indecisive operations. In 1176 the kings 
of Castile and Navarr? ajyeed to refer their differences, 
which concerned the restitution of some Castilian for¬ 
tresses seized during the minority of the former prince, 
to Henry Plantagenet, king of England. The English 
monarch could entertain no unfavourable sentiments to¬ 
wards the father-in-law of his son • ; yet he condemned 
him to surrender five fortresses, in consideration, how¬ 
ever, of a considerable sum of money, and of two or 
three small fortified places, or rather castles, in return, 
which rightly belonged to Sancho. It does not appear 
that the award was put into force, though, in 1179, the 
two kings agreed to a peace, on conditions not much 
unlike those proposed by Henry. 

In 1191 , Sancho conferred his dafughter, the prin-U90 
cess Berengaria, on Richard I. of England, who had 
succeeded his father. As the Plantagenet had al-**^^' 
ready departed for the Holy Land, the infanta was 
despatched to the Isle of Cyprus,'where she was re¬ 
ceived by her affianced husband, and where the mar¬ 
riage ceremony was performed. By favour of this 
marriage, as well as by a preceding one, which had been 
contracted between another princess of Navarre with 
an elder brother of Richard, Sancho hoped to have a 
powerful and near ally, — the English possessions in 
France then extended almost to the Pyrenees,— to aid 
him whenever he should be in danger of becoming a 
prey to his neighbours. From the succour, too, which he 
himself sent to the seneschal of that province, when in¬ 
vaded, the following year, by the count of Toulouse,— 

* Sra the following p&ragraph. 
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800 men at arms assisting to repel the assailant, — we 
may infer that the obligation was mutual. This king 
did not long survive the marriage of his daughter. He 
died in 11 94. 

11,94 Sancho VI. had but just seized the reins of govem- 
to ment, when he entered into an alliance with the kings 

12S4. pP Uastile and Leon agaiiwt the Moors, who were then 
ravaging Andalusia. The impetuosity of the Castilian, 
which impelled him to risk an |ction before the arrival 
of his allies, and his conseguent defeat near Alarcos, 
have been already related.* His ill humour with his 
allies, who had advanced to Toledo, led to some hosti¬ 
lities between the three, even though the conquering 
Aben Yussef was reducing several of the Christian for¬ 
tresses. After the marriage, however, of dofla Beren- 
garia, infanta of Castile, with the king of Leon, those 
two princes were at liberty to unite in defence of their 
country and religion. But Sancho, for a time, stood 
aloof from the confederacy: in dread of Yacub ben 
Yussuf’s power, or rather through jealousy of his two 
neighbours, he entered into an alliance with the mis¬ 
believer, and even sought an interview with their em- 
peror.f Whether, as the national writers affirm, he 
only claimed, as the reward of neutrality, the hand of 
Aben Yusuf’s daughter, or whether—a far more pro¬ 
bable supposition—he eagerly hoped to profit by the 
anticipated overthroSv of his hateful neighbours, cer¬ 
tain it is that his conduct drew on him the execration 
of all good men, and the severest reprimands of the 
pope, and that he was forced—perhaps from the failure 
of his negotiations with the African he was no longer 
indisposed — to join the Christian coalition. If he 
was wrong-headed and obstinate in his errors, or even 
crimes, he was a valiant soldier j:; and his conduct at 

• See Vpl. II. p. *J, 

f This f»ot is not only mentioned by the Arabian writers, but it rests on 
the unquestionable authority of one who took a prominent part in the 
events of those timet, — the archbishop Rodrigo, it appears that Sancho 
WM not treated with much respect by Yacub. 

1 *'Fortis viribus, annis strenuui, led voluntate propria obstinatus.'*— 
Bod, Toiet. 
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the great battle of the Navas de Tolosa* partly re¬ 
deems him from the deep stain he had contracted by 
his humiliating negotiations with^acub. But he was 
deservedly punished ; for during his absence in Africa 
Biscay, Alava, and Guipiscoa, which Sancho el Mayor 
had joined to the crown of Navarre, were reduced by 
Alfonso of Leon. 

With don Sancho, who died in 1234, ended the 
male line of the house of Sancho liiigo, founder of the 
sovereignty. The accklental death of his son, which 
several years preceded his *)wn, caused him to nominate 
a- his successor king Jayme I. of Aragon. From his 
valour he was surnamed the Brave: but this appears 
to be the only title he possessed to the respect of pos¬ 
terity. Towards the close of his long reign, he laboured 
under some bodily infirmities, which, probably, by su¬ 
perinducing reflection, made him more observant of his 
duties, both as a Christian and a sovereign, j- 

Thibault I. j: On the death of Sancho, the Na- 
varrese were perplexed about the choice of a successor. 
On the one hand, they had done homage to Jayme of 
Aragon, as their future king; on the other, they were 
unwUling to sacrifice their national existence by a 
union with the neighbouring kingdom. In this emer¬ 
gency, the states assembled at Pamplona are said to 
have made an extraordinary request to king Jayme,— 
that he would relieve them from, their homage, and 


* See Vol. II. n. 41. 

t Chronlcon Cenimbricenie, 334, Annslee Compoitellani, p. 333. 
Anales Toledenos i. p. 395. ^mnei apud Florez, Eapafia Sagrada, toiA. xxiil.)< 
Rodericufl Toletanui, Be rtebus Hispanis, lib. vU. et viii. (apud Schottum, 
HlBppnia Illuftrata, tom. it). Lucai TudenBii. Chronlcon Mundi, pp. IC^— 
116. (apud eundsm, tom. Iv.). Roderlcus iSantius, Historia Hlspanica, 
pw lit. cap. 3S*«36. Alfonsu* i Caithagena AhacephaUeotia, cap. 7B—83. 
Franciicua Tarapha, De Regibui HUpania, p. 360. (omueg apud eundem. 
tom. i.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, tom. i lib. IL regno don Alonio el 
^undo et don Pedro d Segundo.). Moret, Anaies de Navarra, tom. ii. 
lib. zviil.^xx. Blancai, Rerum Aragonenitum Cummentarii, a 648, &a 
Upud Schottum, tom. ill.). Traggia, art Navarra, in the Diccionario 
G»®^afl^Hi«torico de Espafla, tom. IL 
t As Thibault waa a French prince, we prefbr the orthography of thii 
Mtson to that of the Spanlardi, who diitort the name into Teoba^o. 
Nor would we sutMtltute the English Theobald. As the nileii of Na- 
▼arre were mot^ French from the time of this prince, we shell in 
Auture retain ttie French ortfaograidiy. 
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permit them to choose another ruler, — anti that the 
magnanimous monarch immediately conceded it. How¬ 
ever this be, they elected Thibault, count of Champagne, 
son of the infanta Sancha, sister of the late king. ^ 

1236 Of Thibault we know little beyond his expedition 
to to Palestine. In the second year of his reign, he as- 
sumed the cross, resolved, like so many other princes 
of his age, to assist in recovering the holy sepulchre 
from infidel hands. That he might pursue his purpose 
without embarrassment, the ^opl prevailed on his feudal 
lord, St. Louis, who was preparing'to invade his French 
dominions, to disarm, and procured pledges from the 
kings of Castile and Aragon, that they would not take 
advantage of his absence to injure his possessions. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1238, he passed over into France to join 
the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy; the counts of 
Bar, Vendome, Montfort, and otlier crusaders. As the 
French king could not depart with them, they pro¬ 
ceeded to the choice of a generalissimo : it fell on Thi- 
bauU, both on account of his superior dignity to the 
rest, and of his martial character. The following year 
the French princes hastened into Provence, for the 
purpose of embarkation; but as there was not a suf¬ 
ficient number of vessels to convey so great an arma¬ 
ment, it was agreed that, whilst a portion only pro¬ 
ceeded by sea, the rest should travel by land, by way 
of Hungary, Thraifc, and Asia Minor. The disasters 
which befell the latter, of whom two thirds perished 
through fatigue, hunger, pestilence, or intemperance, 
are well known. Fortunately for tliu Navarrese king, 
he was one of those who embarked at Marseilles, and 
safely reached Syria. But he had little reason to con¬ 
gratulate himself on the success of the expedition: he 
found nothing but jealousy or open opposition among 
the crusaders. The imperial generals refused to attack 
the caliph of Egypt, with whom their master had 
concluded a truce: the Templars, who had allied them¬ 
selves with the caliph of Damascus, were no less in- 
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active. Thibault as.sembled tlie chiefs of his party, 
and it was determined that siege should be laid to 
Ascalon, a dependency of the Rgyptian crown. But 
the rjishness or avarice of the duke of Bretagne proved 
fatal to their views. That prince, without acquainting 
the rest with his purpose, made a predatory sally into 
the .tcrritorities of the caliph, and returned with abun¬ 
dant booty. The example was too tempting not to be 
followed: some other chiefs speedily assembled their 
forces, and proceeded fowprds Gaza, which they hoped 
U) take by surprise. But the caliph of Egypt, who had 
spies every where, being acquainted with the design, 
silently threw a strong body of troops into the fortress, or 
placed them on the neighbouring heights. Unsuspicious 
of the snare laid for them, the holy warriors marched 
all night, and at break of day arrived before Gaza. Their 
consternation at finding the eminences occupied was 
great; but, though fatigued with their arduous march, 
and so much inferior in number, they prepared to resist 
the meditated attack of the misbelievers. They fought 
under every tlisadvantage: the sand on which they 
stood afforded no ground for a secure footing either 
for themselves or horses; they could not move back¬ 
wards or forwards without extreme difficulty ; and they 
were constantly exposed to the arrows or sabres of the 
enemy, whose detachments continually harassed their 
flanks ; and, by superior dexterity, a’s well as knowledge 
of the localities, evaded their indignant attempts at 
revenge. If they prepared to fall back, the Arabian 
cavalry was instantly in their rearj if they made a 
vigorous stand, it was immediately beyond their pur¬ 
suit. In the meantime the arrowy showers from the 
heights did not fall in vain ; and the Christians began 
to faint as much through want of food and water as 
through fatigue. Nor did night bring a relief to their 
sufferings : they were constrained to remain under arms, 
to repel the never-ceasing attacks of their sleepless foes. 
On the morning of the following day, their prospect of 
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escape was totally precluded by the arrival of the Egyp. 
tian caliph in person^ at the head of a considerable 
army. They were sfarrounded ; most of them were 
cut to pieces; the rest compelled to surrender : among 
the former were the counts of Bar and Clermont; 
among the latter, the count of Montfort; the duke of 
Burgundy was the only chief who escaped, and that 
through the generous devotion of the count de Mont¬ 
fort. The disastrous news soon reached the camp of 
Thibault, and the other crusadeVs who were lying be¬ 
fore Ascalon: it produced unmixed dismay; yet the 
dissensions of the Christians were too inveterate to 
rouse them to the necessity of union. The French 
princes resolved to return, without considering that the 
disasters of the crusade were mostly owing to them¬ 
selves ; that the roost pressing considerations of honour, 
religion, and even humanity, compelled them to re¬ 
main ; in opposition to the entreaties and remonstrances 
of their confederates they embarked—Thibault among 
the rest—at the port of St. Jean d’Acre, and, followed 
by the curses of their abandoned comrades, safely 
reached France. 

1247 The only incident worth notice in the remaining life 
to of Thibault is his quarrel with one of his bishops. Con- 

*2^3. ceiving that the fortress of San Estefan, which belonged 
to the see of Pamplona, might be usefully employed in 
the defence of the kingdom, he seized it by force, and 
treated the remonstrances of the prelate, don Pedro, 
witli indifference. As usual, the latter had recourse 
to ecclesiastical thunder: the kin^ ' was excommuni- 
cated, and the realm laid under an interdict until he had 
made satisfaction to the church; when the ecclesiastical 
censures were removed. He seems, however, — such is 
the superstition of the period, — to have entertained 
serious doubts whether the bishop's authority had suffi¬ 
ciently absolved him; and he undertook a journey to 
Rome, to demand a general absolution from the pope. 
He died in 1253, leaving the guardianship of his 
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youthful son and kingdom to his friend don Jayme of 
Aragon.* , ^ 

Thibault II. found a generous and powerful pro-1253 
tector«in the Aragonese king, who, whenever his pre- to 
sence was required by the interests of his French’^'®' 
possessions, preserved his kingdom in peace. In 1258, 
while at Paris, in attendance ftn his feudal lord, he mar¬ 
ried the princess Isabelle, daughter of St. Louis. This 
connection with the hopie of France was unfortunate: 
he had no issue by it; and it had the mischievous effect 
of making him assume the cross, in conjunction with his 
father-in-law. Having procured a wife for his brother 
Henri, in whom he placed his hopes of succession, in 
1270 he embarked with St. Louis. A tempest, or rather 
a succession of tempests, forced the Christian fleet to 
the African coast. The crusaders invested Tunis, which 
they were unable to reduce: the plague broke out in 
their camp, and carried off St. Louis, with many chiefs, 
and a multitude of knights. The siege was ignominiously 
raised: Thibault, accompanied by Philip, son and heir 
of St. Louis, and by Charles, king of Sicily, sailed to 
that island, and landed at Trepani; where fatigue and 
anxiety brought the Navarrese ^ing to the grave, f 

Henri, the brother of Thibault II., did not long 1270 
enjoy the sceptre. By the princess Blanche, daughter of 


cviuo jviicusHi XJK Tiia ei xvBUua ivmiB isauuui |wdsiiii 

Uum, HUpania Illuatrataj tom. Ui). 'i'raggia, art Navarra in the Die. 
irio Gfeograiico-Hlstorico de j^tiafia, tom. U. Micliaud, HUtoiie des 


* 2urita, Anales de Aragon, tom. i. lih. ill. (in r^o don Jayme el Con. 
quiatador). Moret, Anaies de Navarra, tom. iti. Hb. xxl. Bernardinua 
Gomecius Miedea, Dc Vita et Rebus GestU Jacobi Priml, pasBim (imud 

Schottum, .. 

cionariot. 

Croisadea, paaiim. 

It is not very creditable tfi our literature that we cannot boast of one 
good hiatory of the crusadea : that of Milla ia contemptible; Mlchaud'i (in 
e vola. 8vo.) is infinitely superior, and for that very reason, ^rhapa, haa not 
been translated into English. It la, however, too copious, and ia not 
^thout considerable errors. The desideratum can only oe supplied by an 
European scholar,•.^y one at least extensively versed in the contemporary 
literature of Germany, Italy, and France. 

t^e same authorities, with the addition of Malasplna, Hlitorica Slci^ 
a (apud Carusium, Bibliotheca HUtorica .Regni Sicilis, tom. iL). 
Owidmus de Nangiaco, Monachus S. Dlonysii, Gesta Sanctl Ludovkd 
IJL Francorum Regis, p. 435, &c. (apud Duchesne, Rerum Francorum 
SeripLores Coatanei, tom. v.) Oullelmus Camotensts, Capellanus ejuadem 
HmIb. de Vita et Actibus, &c. Ludovlci IX. p. 466. Ac.' (apud eundem In 
M^mqua tomo). Bouges, Ilistoire Eccl^siaitique et Civile de la VUle 
et Diochse de Carcassonne, p. 
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Robert count d’Artois, and niece of St. Louis, he had a 
soii and daughter. JH former, however, while but an 
infant, one day made a sudden spring from the arms of 
the 'nurse, anid, by falling from a high wdndow, was 
dashed to pieces on the ground below: the terrified 
nurse'threrw herself after the infant. The afflicted father 
now caue^ the princess Jeanne to be recognised as his 
successor. To preserve the crown in his family, and 
the'* independence of the na^on, his design was to 
marry’tfie infant princess to a son of our Edward I.; 
but death surprised him before she had attained her 
fourth year. ' ? . ’ 

1 ‘274, Jeanne was unanimously proclaimed sovereign of the 
1275. kingdom; and the administration, during-her minority, 
confided to the queen-mother and a Nwarrese noble, 
don Pedro Sanchez*de Monteagudo. The power thus 
intrusted to this subject gave umbrage to ;the rest of the 
Navarrese nobility; and .not merely intrigties, but open 
force, was resorted to, for the purpose of procuring his 
depbsition. One of the discontented lords saught the aid 
of Castile, which was ready enough to interfere, and 
thereby to acquire increased influence in the state. 
Besides, Fernando, infaqte of Castile, had for some time 
looked upon the princess as a suitable match for his 
eldest son. Unfortunately for him, don Pedro of Ara¬ 
gon, whom neither, party had solicited to interfere, en¬ 
tertained the same views in favour of his son. Under 
the pretence of supporting their respective partisans, but 
in reality to gain possession of the heiress, each of the 
princes prepared to arm. The affrighted Blanche, who 
destined both her daughter and the crown to a French 
noble, precipitately fled from Pamplona with her im¬ 
portant charge; and, on arriving at Paris, placed herself, 
the young princess, and the Navarrese kingdom, under 
the protection of Philip III. Her flight only added fuel 
to domestic strife. ‘ Deprived of their external supports, 
the two parties now struggled for the regency. The citi¬ 
zens of Pamplona had recourse to arms to decide the 
question; but, after a parley, the chiefs of the two 
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parties agreed to an outward reconciliation — perhaps to 
divide the supreme power betwe^ them. Yet the intes¬ 
tine commotion, arising Iroin tfie collision of the two 
factions, kept the country in a state of continual excite¬ 
ment : its laws became powerless ; anarchy and violence 
alone reigned. Hearing of these melancholy hews, 
Blanche, at the instance of*the French kuigj sent 
Eustace de Beaumarchais, seneschal of Toulouse,— an 
officer of considerable valour, — to administer the afiWrs 
of the kingdom. 

The salutary severity of- the new' governor sogn 1276 
quelled commoition; but di'd pot reconcile the people to a 
foreign yoke. Nor wa^ the well-known purpose of*^®^' 
Blanche, of uniting her daughter to the heir of Philip, 
at all agreeable to the majority a| the Navarrese. They 
were split into three parties; thp most numerous was in 
favour of a union with Aragon; another for that of 
CastUe; the-last and least ipfluentid approved the 
policy of the queen-mother. Blanche did not much 
trouble herself about the opinions of the Navarrese, but 
finally arranged the conditions of the marriage with the 
French king. The party, however, which was opposed 
to the step, sought to be revenged on the governor, whose 
innovations — whether of a beneficial or dubious tend¬ 
ency does not appear—exasperated such of the people as 
were more than usually tenacious of their ancient cus¬ 
toms. In 127 s, a popular insurrection farced him to 
seek shelter in the castle of Pamplona. He lost no time 
in acquainting Philip with his situation ; while the chief 
of the rebels, don Garcia de Almoravides, sought the 
aid of Alfonso el Sabio, and even occupied the passes 
into Navarre to oppose the arrival of the French troops. 

Philip immediately directed the count d’Artois, father of 
Blanche, to march with the troops which lay at Toulouse 
and Carcassonne, to the succour of Beaumarchais. On 
reaching the foot of the Pyrenees, the count found the 
passes occupied; but he effected a passage through 
another opening into Aragon, and marched on Pam¬ 
plona, which he invested. On the other side advanced 
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Alfonso of Castile, not dispute with France 

the superiority ovei:. <jfll|nwdm. When the latter 
found, however, that army had greatly the 

advantage in numbers (it vro 20,000 strong), he 
quietly returned, leaving the Frenchmen in undisturbed 
possession of the field. Though don Garcia had, for a 
moment, made a vigorous defence, he was no ^oner 
acquainted with the retreat of his protector than he 
secretly fled from the city, ,gccompanied by several 
barons of his party. The citizens now consented to capi. 
tulate; but, while the conditions were arranging, a 
body of French troops, in opposition, we are told, to 
the commands of their oflScers, scaladed the walls, and 
inflicted a terrific carnage on the defenceless people; 
sparing neither sex, the old nor the young, and using 
the women with a brutality worse than death. '' Even 
the Saracens,” says an historian, “ could not have done 
worse.” The terror caused by this massacre effectually 
secured the submission of the kingdom ; nor was there 
any disturbance when, in 1284, the queen gave her 
hand to her affianced husband, — in other words, when 
Navarre became a province of France. The internal 
dissensions in Castile, and the wars which the kings of 
Aragon waged in Sicily, were extremely favourable to 
the views of Philip. 

During the next, four reigns, Navarre has no history 
distinct from that of France, by whose sovereigns it was 
governed. On the death of Jeanne, in 1305, the 
sceptre devolved on her son. Loins HuriN, who, in 
1314, succeeded to the French crown. In 13l6 he 
died, and Fhii.if reigned until 1322. His death made 
way for Charles I., the youngest son of Jeanne, on 
whose demise, in 1328, Navarre again obtained its 
separate sovereign. Of these French princes, Louis 
was the only one who ever visited the Peninsula, 
and that visit was before his elevation to the throne of 
France. The Navarrese nobles, at the commencement of 
each reign, were compelled to visit Paris to do homage 
to their sovereign ; though their doing so was a direct 
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violation of the conBt^v’ti|pt>' To Charles, the last of 
these princes, the statw^jm^ied yt swear allegiance, 
unless, in conformity -njMliicieht custom, he submitted 
to be crowned in Pai^ona •, yet their refusal did not 
prevent his governing through his viceroy. Charles 
had, indeed, no lawful claim to the crown, which be> 
longed to Jeanne, daughter of*Louis Hutin, and grand¬ 
daughter of the queen of that name. If the Salique 
law excluded her from t^e throne of France, her right 
ti that of Navarre was indisputable ; and, on the death 
of Charles, in 1328, the states assembled at Pamplona 
immediately recognised it. It was first opposed by 
Philip de Valois, the new king of France, who was na¬ 
turally loath to forego his sovereignty over the country ; 
but some concessions extorted from the count of Evreux, 
husband of Jeanne, obtained his consent to her pro¬ 
clamation.* 

Jeanne II., with her husband Painip (who had the 1328 
title of king), arrived at Pamplona in 1329, and were t" 
immediately crowned. The spectacle of a coronation 
was new to the Navarrese, who testified unbounded joy 
at the prospect of having their sovereigns again among 
them. But the residence of the queen and her husband 
in the kingdom appears to have been but temporary, or, 
at most, occasional; since, in the obscure events of this 
time, we frequently meet with the njmes of the vice¬ 
roys who treated with the courts of Aragon and Castile. 
Unfortunately this natural joy was accompanied, or but 
immediately preceded, by a horrid, yet far from uncom¬ 
mon 'peciea of excess — the indiscriminate massacre of 
the Jews. Wherever that extraordinary people a'bode, 
they were sure to attract the hostility of their Christian 

* Oulielmui de Nangiaco, G«ita Philippi 111 Audacil Kegla Fruicic, 
p. 6io, &c. (apud Ducheane, Rerum Francorum Scrlptores Coeetanei, 
tom. y.)^ Zurita, Analea de Aragon, tom. i. lib. it. et t. Miedet, De Vita et 
Rebus Geatli Jacnbl 1.. necnon Blancas, Rerum AragoneitBium Commen* 

Urii^ p.S5iS, &c. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, tom. Hi.). Lucius 
Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hispanic, 11b. lx. (apud eundem, tom. U. 

Moret, Analei de Navarra, tom. Hi. lib. xxlH. xxiv. Ferreras, Hlstoire 6e- 
^nle d’Espagne, by Hermilly, tom. Iv. passim. IVaggla, art Navarra, In 
Dlcolonorio (*eograflca.HiBtprico de Espafia, tom. ii. 

Tbeae concessions embra^ the lordships of Champagne and Brie. 
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neighboul's — partly, no doubt, by their usurious and 
di^onest dealings, Ijpt chiefly, perhaps, by their peculiar 
t^npts, and their reputed .exposure to the wrath of 
heaven. The first year of her reign was peaceful: 
but, about 1334, a desultory warfare — the cause and 
progress of which we should vainly attempt to discover— 
desolated the frontiers of V^varre and Castile. In 1336', 
however, peace was restored, and all animosity was so 
far forgotten, that, in 1343, Pj^lip marched with a con. 
siderable reinforcement to aid Alfonso XI. of Castile, 
who was then investing Algeziras.* By that monarch 
he was received with extraordinary honours ; but the 
operations of the siege, though the place was pressed 
yith vigour, were fatiguing; and in a short time he 
was seized with an illness serious enough to alarm his 
friends. Having retired to Xeres de la Frontera, his 
disorder grew worse, and he breathed his last: his 
corpse was conveyed by his afflicted troops to Pamplona. 

1349 . Jeanne died at Paris in 134,9, leaving a numerous 
issue by her husband Philip. Her eldest daughter pro¬ 
fessed in a convent at Paris; her second was given to 
don Pedro, infante of Aragon ; her third, the princess 
Blanche, was intended for Jean duke of Normandy, 
eldest son of Philip de Valois ; but that monarch be¬ 
came the successful rival of the young prince, and mar> 
lied Blanche himself; two others were married to the 
count de Foix and the viscount de Rohan. Of her 
younger sons one was created coimt de Longueville, the 
other count de Beaumont, by the French king: her 
eldest succeeded her in the throne of N8varre.+ 

1349 Charles II., sumamed k Mauvaia, or tht Bad, who 
to was in France on his mother’s death, returned to his 
kingdom the following year, to he crowned at Pam. 
plona. On this occasion he exhibited the natural stern¬ 
ness of his disposition, by the severity with which he 

• See VdI. II. p. B6. 

t Th« lame authoirltiei, with the addUion of the CutlliAii cbronicleri of 
the period. Here, however, we part with Morut, whose Annals end In 
13^. With all his prejudices, he is bv far the best historian of his native 
kln^om, and among the very best of Spain. 4 
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puniihed the leaders of a partial insurrection, who, 
under the usual pretext of-procuring a guarantee.fer the 
national liberties, aimed at anarchy and plunder. Hie 
next care was to confirm the good understanding sub- 
sistipg between Navarre and Castile, an object no less 
desired by Pedro the Cruel: for this purpose both ‘ 
monarchs had an interview at Purges, in 1351. Per¬ 
haps, as their dispositions were kindred, they were the 
more inehned to remain at peace with each other. It 
is certain that don Pedro Showed him more respect than 
to any other monarch of the age, and that he bent be. 
fore the commanding character of the Castilian. 

In 1352 Charles passed into Prance, to promote his 135Z 
interests with his feudal lord, the monarch of that to 
country. The following year he received the hand of'^®®°' 
Jeanne, eldest daughter of king Jean. Emboldened by 
this alliance, he solicited the restitution of the lordships 
of Champagne and Brie, which had been compulsorily 
surrendered by the count of Evreux, his father, and 
which he justly considered as his rightful inheritance. 

In his pretensions he was opposed by the constable of 
France, whom he resolved to assassinate. Knowing 
that the constable’s usual abode was *the castle of 
L’Aigle, near Rouen, he commissioned four of his 
creatures to perpetrate the deed. Under a disguise, and 
accompanied by a trusty band of soldiers, they hastened 
to the castle, scaled tbe walls at midnight, surprised 
their victim, whom they murdered in bed, and effected 
their escape. As a defence against the certain vengeance 
of the French king, he leagued himself with Edward III. 
of England, and other enemies of France. He did 
more; though by his lordship of Evreux, and other 
possessions, he was among the chief vassals of Jean, 
he loudly exclaimed against the war (and BtUl more 
against the forced contributions to support it), which 
that monarch had declared against England. As 
he was too powerM to be openly punished, he was 
seized, under tbe mask of hospit^ty, at the table of 

VOlh III, D 
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the dauphin; hU companions were put to death, and 
himself consi^ed to close confinement in a fortress. 
This proceeding wns the more treacherous on the part 
of Jean, as he had assured Charles of pardon, and 
even given one of his sons, the duke d'Ahjou^ as 
hostage for his royal faith. At the same time he sent 
a body of troops to s^ize Evreux, and tlie other do¬ 
mains of his son-in-law ; but so vigorous was the de¬ 
fence made by the subjects of Charles, that the royal 
forces were defeated, and, with the aid of the £ngli^ 
a good portion of Normandy was laid waste. This 
resistance, however, did not procure the liberation of 
Charles; perhaps it added to the rigour of his con¬ 
finement. But after the celebrated defeat of the 
French king at Poitiers, and the troubles * encoun¬ 
tered by the new regent, the Navarrese nobles, espe¬ 
cially Philip, brother of the king, entertained theidesign 
of releasing Charles from captivity. Having dis¬ 
guised themselves as coal-men, they went to the castle 
of Arleux, in Cambresis, where the royal prisoner 
then lay, scaled the walls by night, and bore him 
away,—no doubt with the connivance of the go¬ 
vernor, in great triumph, — to Amiens. There he 
collected troops, resolved to have justice done him by 
the new regent, Charles. Knowing the fermentation 
that had long subsisted in the minds of the Parisians, 
and their recent efforts for the abolition of feudal 
abuses, he saw that by espousing their cause he should 
be greatly strengthen^, and in »condition, if not to 
dictate to his father-in-law, at least to treat with him 
on equal terms. Through his queen he obtained a safe 
conduct from the regent, and hastened to Paris, where 
the states were then assembled. He fixed his quutera 
in the monastery of St. Germain des Prds, where he 
was visited by many of the discontented nobles, and not 
a few deputies. Seeing the influence which he in%ht 
safely exercise, he convoked a meeting of the citizens 
fmr St. Andrew's day, in a square hear the monastery. 
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HcrSj having Mcended a seaffbld, where the French 
king! were accDstomed to witness the jousting of their 
knights, he harangued 10,000 of the inhabitants with 
great vehemence, and, we are told, with considerable 
eloqumice. The burden of his discourse was the justice 
of 6od *; he earnestly expatiated on the sud'eringa he 
had been made to endure, and• represented the present 
misfortunes of ‘the royal house of France as the conse¬ 
quence, alike of its cruelty towards him and its dis¬ 
regard of the people. short, by artfully blending 
his own case with theirs, he won their favour, and by 
exaggerating his sufferings, their compassion. Seeing 
the success of his manoeuvre, the royal orator would 
soon have proceeded to other means of annoyance had 
not the regent, by the advice of some prudent counsel¬ 
lors, solicited an interview with him, and granted all 
his demands. Of these, the chief were, the full pardon 
of all his followers; the restoration, to the true heirs, of 
the property of all those who had been put to death at 
the time of his arrest; the payment of a considerable 
sum, as an indemnification for his imprisonment and 
the sequestration of his revenues, and Ae surrender of 
certain castles in Normandy until the money was paid.t 
Charles returned into Navarre in 1361. He was isei 
soon invited by his old ally Pedro to an interview at m 
Soria. Ab before, he was treated with marked distinc- 
tion by the Castilian ; who, however, requested him, in 
virtue of the alliance which they had before contracted, 
and which they now renewed, to aid in the war that 
Pedro .788 about to wage with the king of Aragon. He 
had no wish to commence hostilitieB against that prince. 


* Juitui Dominui et Juititlam dUezlt» a very effectual text for hli 
parpaea. 

t Ffoliiart, ChronlclM of England, fee., bt Johnei. toI. It. paiilm. But 
tne F^neh cTenti of thli period are to be found raoit fininutely dncribed 
"^Uactton dee M§fiQOilree relatilli ^BHldtoire de France depuU U 
Foliation deU lfnnarchieJuiQU*au treliieme Sl^ele," collected and edited 
tM «nieoLln Sg vola. Rva FoHat IBSO-lSS&j In the “ Collection dee Chro- 
Natlonalae Francalaei, dcrttei enlsangue Yulgaira," by Buchon, 
♦dToU. Bvo. jParfa, 199S—lafej and In the *• CoUectlon dM M^nolrea 
retaMA a rHiat«{re de Franoe depuii la Regne de PhUlppa Auguite 
Jufqu’h Henri iy» la 62 toU, Bra Park, 18^183a 
D 2 
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but being in the Castilian’s power, and with the fate of 
the murdered Moorish king before him*, he promised 
his aid ; besides. He had reason to expect that the pre- 
eerration or amplification of. his domains in France 
might bring him into collision with the monarch of 
that country, and that in the support of his pretensions 
he might rely on the co-operation of Pedro, pence, 
early in the following year, while his ally was advancing 
on Calatayud, he himself seized Sos and Salratierra, 
and invested Jaca. And oiT the expulsion of Pedro 
from Castile in 1366, he readily entered into a league 
with the pnnce of Wales for the restoration of his ally. 
For his promised aid on this service he was to receive 
Alfaro, and the whole country as far as Navarrete. 
Scarcely was this engagement formed, when Enrique, 
now king of Castile, sought an interview with him; 
and as the condition of his refusing a passage through 
bis dominions to the army of the Black Prince, gave 
him a considerable sum of money, and promised him 
l ogrono. On hearing of this new treaty, Pedro offered 
him both Logroiio and Vittoria if he would allow the 
invaders an unobstructed passage. This proposal he 
accepted with‘the same facility as the preceding one: 
and on the entrance of the English prince into his 
kingdom he artfully caused himself to be arrested by 
sir Oliver Mauny, one of Edward’s generals, and placed 
in confinement. ' By this manKuvre, he wished Enrique 
to understand, that he had endeavoured to obstruct the 
invader's march, and that his imprisonment was the 
penalty of his good faith. He litde expected that what 
commenced in jest with the Breton knight would end 
in earnest, for Oliver refused to release him unless he 
paid a ransom. Charles, however, was not to be duped. 
On the pretext that he had no money in that place, but 
that if Oliver would accompany him to Tudela it should 
be raised, he no sooner reach^ that city than he made 
his gaoler a prisoner, whom, however, he afterwards 


• See VqI. II. p. SA 
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exchanged for one of his brothers, then a hostage to 
the Bretons. During the contest,of the two bro¬ 
thers, he resolved not to wait for the places which 
had been promised him, but to seize them by force. 

With great facility he obtained possession of Salva- 
tierra, Vittoria, and LogroBo, which he strongly gar- 
risoneih In short, aU his actions were characterised by 
the basest perfidy or cupidity. Yet it may be doubted 
whether he was not, on t]^e whole, the best peninsular 
sovereign then living, — at least among the Christians: 
in neither of these qualities was he more infamous than 
the two Pedros of Portugal and Aragon; and he was 
certainly both less dishonourable and less cruel than the 
brother kings of Castile. 

In 1371 Charles forsook his correspondence with the 1371 . 
English to league himself more closely with his national 
lord and kinsman the king of France, In one inter¬ 
view with the latter at Vernon, he ceded the cities of 
Nantes, Meulon, and LongueviUe, and his rights over 
Champagne and Brie, in exchange for the lordship Of 
Montpellier. Soon after his return,’ however, being 
unprepared to resist Enrique, who armed to recover 
Vittoria and LogroBo (Salvatierra had been already 
recovered), he was constrained to concede them, on re¬ 
ceiving an indemnification for the expense he had in¬ 
curred in strengthening their fortifications. The sub¬ 
sequent marriage of a daughter of ilnrique with the 
son and heir of the Navarrese king preserved peace 
between the two crowns. 

But the ambition of Charles was too restless and 1377 
too unscrupulous to allow him to remain long at peace. 

In 1877 he is said to have made a secret agreement 
with our Edward III,, in virtue of which he was to 
surrender his Norman domains for others which were 
situated in Gascony, and consequently bordering on 
Navarre. Whether such an agreement were ever made 
is doubtful, but it is certain that some suspicious com¬ 
munication existed between the two kings, and that 
4t reached the ears of the French monarch, who caused 
a 3 
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prince Charles, son and heir of the Navarrese king, then 
at Evreux, to be arrested. Two of that prince’s attend, 
ants, too, were put to the torture; under the pain of 
which, one of them confessed, not only that buch an 
agreement had been made, but that the king of Navarre 
had plotted the assassii]^tion of the French monarch. 
Though the latter of these accusations rests 'on no 
authority beyond a confession thus painfully extorted,— 
in other words, on none whaterer,—the two confidential 
agents were put to death, the French possessions of 
Charles were declared forfeited to the crown, were 
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immediately occupied by the dukes of Bourbon and 
Burgundy, and tlie prince retained a prisoner, The 
indignant king of Navarre now sought the alliance of 
England with greater eagerness than before, and joined 
with the duke of Lancaster, uncle to Richard II., 
against France. Enrique of Castile was under too great 
obligations to the French monarch not to take that 
monarch's part against his neighbour, though his 
daughter had married that neighbour’s son, and though 
the son-in-law, at this moment, was a prisoner in Paris. 
The war turn/td to the advantage of the Castilian, so 
that Charles was glad to sue for peace, which he easily 
obtained, on the condition of hie abandoning his alli¬ 
ance with England. Juan I., the successor of Enrique, 
not only restored, the places which his generals had re¬ 
duced, but in 1382, procured from his ally the French 
king the release of prince Charles, his brother-in-law. 
The prince returned the obligation.'by aiding the Casti- 
Han monarch in the wars with Portugal and the English, 
which have been detailed in a former chapter.* 

Charles died in 1S87. His character, which has 
been unnecessarily darkened by the Frendi historians, 
must be sufficiently known from his actions.f 
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Of Charles III., sumsmed theNobk, we know little. 1SB7 
Soon after his accession, his queen Leonora, a princess «> 
of Castile, under the pretence of seeking benefit by a 
change C{f air, obtained his permission to visit her ne¬ 
phew's court, and, when there, long refused to return to 
him. The reason she alleged for the refusal was, if true, 
a sufficient one; she attributed her illness to poison, 
administered to her by a Jew leech. By the protection 
which Enrique III. extended to her during several suc¬ 
cessive years, and by the ^arantees he required from 
the husband for his aunt's future security in case of her 
return, we may infer that he at least believed her 
statement; nor is it easy to conceive that she could 
forsake her husband's court and kingdom without some 
powerful cause. Her intriguing character, however, 
in times when intrigue and violence alone were domi¬ 
nant in Castile*, at length so irritated her nephew, that, 
with the advice of his council, he determined on her 
return to Pamplona, on the condition of a solemn oath 
from Charles, not only that her life and liberty should 
be secure, but that she should be treated with the affec. 
tion due to her conjugal character. In 1395 the oath 
was taken at Tudela, in presence of the 'Urchbishop of 
Toledo and other prelates, and the queen was con¬ 
signed to her husband. In little more than a year after 
her return she was delivered of a son (she was already 
the mother of four daughters), a bleising which the 
national chronicles ascribe to his piety in rebuilding 
file cathedral of Pamplona. In 1395 he caused the 
infant prince to be acknowledged his successor; but, in 
14>02, Providence recalled its own gift, and his hopes of 
succession again rested in his femde ofi'spring. 

Charles, who could not behold without regret the loss 1403. 
of Us hereditary domains in France, in 1403 went to 
the court of that kingdom to solicit their restitution. 

With great difficulty he obtained the territory of Ne- 
monri, with the tide of duke; an annual pension of 

* See the retgn of Snrl^ue 111. in VdL IL 
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12,000 francs, and a sum of 200,000 crowns, A ve 
indemnity for the loss of his revenues during so many 
years. ‘ 

1403 The long reign of Charles was pacific, a^ blessing 
to owing as much to his disposition as to his alliances with 

1425. jjjg courts of Aragon and Castile. In 1423 he caused 
his grandson of the same name, son of his daughter 
Blanche and Juan of Aragon, to he declared his successor 
after that princess, and to be styled prince of Viana-, 
He died of apoplexy, in September, 1425, — an event 
which filled his subjects, by whom he was beloved, with 
lamentation.* 

1425. Blanche, and Juan I., her husband, to whom she 
abandoned the cares of government, were immediately 
proclaimed sovereigns of Navarre. The sceptre was 
now, for the first time since the death of Sancho VI. in 
1234, in the hands of a prince who, both by descent and 
birth, could properly be called a native of the Peninsula. 

1426 The long reign of this prince was passed in foment- 
t'> ipg the troubles of Castile, of which he continued a 
vassal, both as grand-master of a military order, and as 
the owner of spacious domains in that kingdom. Those 
troubles have been sufSciently explained in a former 
chapterf, and need not be repeated here. The part 
which both he and his brother Alfonso, king of Aragon, 
took in them, during the feeble reigns of Juan II. and a 
part of Enrique IV., would afford little entertainment 
and no instruction to the reader. It must be sufficient 
to observe, that much of his tinm was passed in that 
kingdom, which, as a residence, he appears to have pre¬ 
ferred to his own; that, whether in peace or war, 
whether the ally or enemy of those helpless sovereigns, 
he was equally sure of exercising a considerable, seldom 
a salutary, influence; that his turbulent activity knew 
no boun^, and that he was the scourge alike of friend 
and foe. In 1430 his domains, as well as his brother 
AUbnao’s in Castile, were confiscated by the justly 


* Hm nme nuUiorttkt. 
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Mceliged Juan j but in the truce which immediately fol- 
lowedj he consented to award them in compensation. 

In 1435 Juan 'embarked for Sicily to prevail on his 1435, 
brother,, Alfonso of Aragon, who was also king of 1436, 
that island, to return and aid him against the Castilian. 
Alfonso, however willing to join his royal brother in 
harassing their cousin, was ati that time too busily 
Occupied in vindicating his claims on the kingdom ,of 
Naples to return.* Even Juan for a moment forgot 
his old enmities, and agrSed to accompany the expe> 
ditiun about to sail from Messina for the Italian coast. 

In a naval battle before Gaeta, however, both kings 
were taken prisoners by the fleet of the duke of Milan, 
by whom they were treated with distinction — not so 
much as prisoners, as honoured guests, and were 
speedily released, without ransom. The king of Na¬ 
varre returned to Spain, with instructions from his 
brother to manage a peace with the Castilian, that bpth 
might be more at li^rty to pursue the still meditated 
conquest of Naples. Accordingly, the following yesy 
(1436), it was concluded by the plenipotentiaries of the 
three powers (Castile, Aragon, and Navarre), on condi- 
tions-which none of the three could reasoimbly condemn. 

In 1441 died queen Blanche, who, as sole proprietary 1441 
sovereign of the state (she was still without male issue), to 
left the sceptre to her grandson, the prince of Viana. 

In her will, however, she recommend^ the prince not 
to assume the government without the consent and 
benediction of his father, who was then in Castile, 
occupied as usual in fomenting the troubles of that 
distracted kingdom. Juan had no disposition to lay 
down a dignity which be had resolved to retain during 
life. In 1444 he entered into a second marriage with 
doSa Juana, daughter of the admiral of Castile, one of 
the chiefs of the disaffected party, or at least of the 
one hostile to the constable don Alvaro de Luna. In 
his baneful activity he was the support of the infuite 
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. Enrique, so long as that prince was disposed to make 
war on his father Juan II.; but whenever the latter 
returned to his duty, he took part with any nobles who 
were ready to embarrass the king. No less eagerly did 
he espouse the quarrels of his brother Alfonso, when, 
ever that monarch was at war with Castile.* 

But the king of NdVarre was not always at liberty 
to thus to carry the scourge of war into the Castilian's 
1454. territory. 'Two parties, actuated by hereditary hos. 
tility towards each other, began to agitate his king¬ 
dom, and to sow disunion between him and his 
son. Louis de Beaumont, the constable, and Philip 
de Navarre, marshal of the realm, had long burned 
with hatred to each other, and the feeling descended to 
their respective partisans ; the former, who were called 
the Beaumonts, espoused the interests of the prince of 
Viana j the latter, who were denominated Agramon- 
tessf, adhered to the father. The Beaumonts urged 
their favourite to assume the reins of government, to 
which, since his mother's death, he had an undoubted 
claim. In 1452, after the birth of Fernando hia 
brother, 'the offspring of Juan’s second marriage, 
Charles openly raised tlie standard of revolt, and had 
the satisfaction to see Pamplona, Olite, Tafalla, and 

* Pedro Loi>ex de Ayab, Cronicos deloi de CutllU (in regno don 
Juan Segundo). Rodericui Santiutj HUtoria Hltptnica, pan iv. cap, Sy-m 
Alfonaui 4 Carthagena, Aiiacenhaleoaii, cap. Ludui Marlheua 
Sicului. De Rebut Hbiianis, lib. xli. FranciMua Tarapba, De H^lbiu 
Hispanw, p. 566. (apua Schottum, Hispania lllustrata* tom.L^. Biancaii 
Rerum Aragonenaluni Commentaiii, p. 70. Ac. (apud eundeoi, torn. iU.) 
2urita, AniJee de Aragon, tom. IL lib 11—15. Paternlo Catinenili, 
gicani Ren^ p. 148, Ac. Traggla, art Navoma, in Diccionarlo Geogradco- 
HUtorioo de Eapafia, tom. 11. 

f “ Jb renda ici le newn tel que Je la troure en Eapagnol. Le Pbre Cha- 
miton ecrlt Gromonlf daoi la traduction de Manana, et 11 paralt par 
PHiatolre dea Grand! Offlclera de la Couronne, que de cette famtlle eat 
•ortie par lea femmea rilliutre maiaon de Gramont, aujourd’hui ai coboub 
en TrAacB."—NoteqfflfrtM(UytoFerrerag,vl. 604. 

Had P4re Cfiarenton, or Hermilly, looked into original authoritieia 
InaUad of copying tVom countrynaen, neltbtr would have ahown aiicb 
inexcuaabla Ignortuoa: — " Omnea igitur fere Navarra nobilea dlvlal aunt 
in jpartm dual, quorum alll Luaain. alii Agramontem, oppidumvo^lie^'* 

Hie aaaa axoelient writer flirther tella ui that the two towni were but 
threemlla diatant ftom each other, and had for agea been Inimical. Tbe 
conatahleandmanhalpltml themaelvei atthe heart of the twopartiea:--* 
why doei not Ferreraa, like Uiii author, uae the term LuittanliQi (ilrem 
Lttia), and Agramouteae P 
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Aflon, declare for him. The king was then in Aragon, 
which he governed during his brother’s absence in the 
wars of Italy ; but he hastily assembled troops and 
passed iflto Navarre. Though he found that his son, 
who had first received a reinforcement of cavalry from 
Castile — for Juan II. was ne^ slow in supporting a 
rebeUioiis son against a father had so often raised 
his son against him — was superior in force, the Na- 
varrese king prepared foni battle. There were some, 
however, in both camps, who beheld this unnatural strife 
with indignation, and who laboured to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between father and son. But one condition, 

— that relating to a peace which the prince had 
shortly before made with Castile,—was so unpalatable to 
the king, that all negotiation was ended, and the battle 
commenced. It ended in the defeat of the prince, who 
was taken prisoner and consigned to a fortress. There 
he remained about a year, and there he would have long 
continued to remain, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Castilian king, or even of the Aragonese states^ 
had not the Navarrese armed Tor his deliverance. The 
king was forced to yield,—he evidently boye no affection 
to his son,—to confirm Charles in the principality of 
Viana, and abandon to him half the royal revenues. 

A reconciliation thus forcibly effected was not likely 1454 
to be lasting ,’ in fact, it was agreeable |o neither party : to 
the father wished to punish the rebellious son, the son 1458. 
to obtain what he considered his undoubted heritage ; 
hence in 1433 both prepared to renew the contest. This 
Was net enough for Juan. Divesting himself of every 
sentiment, not merely of nature, but of common jus¬ 
tice, he caused his son to be set aside from the succes¬ 
sion, and declared that it should rest in his daughter 
l<eonors, wife of the count de Foix, and her issue. 

He very well knew that the crown was not his to be¬ 
queath; that his present retention of it was unlawful; 
and that in conformity both with the testament of his 
deceased queen, and the fundamental laws of the king¬ 
dom, it ought already to be on the brow of bis son. 
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The following year (1456) the prince was again de* 
feated by the king, and compelled to seek refuge in 
France. From Paris he passed without delay to Rome, 
to interest the pope in his behalf ; but his strongest 
hopes were directed to his uncle, king Alfonso, who 
was then at Naples. By that monarch he was received 
with affection, and his manners made him popular both 
with the Neapolitans and Sicilians. During his absence 
Juan, in an assembly of the states at Estella, exposed 
the reasons of his exclusion from the throne, as well 
' as that of his sister Blanche, who had been separated 
from Enrique of Castile, on the ground of impotency*, 
and who had had tile misfortune, like him, to displease 
the tyrannical father. The inhabitants of Pamplona 
* were so indignant at this injustice, that they elected 
Charles their king, and solicited aid from Enrique (now 
king of Castile). To end these disgraceful transactions, 
king Alfonso despatched one of his nobles from Naples, 
with instructions to bring about a reconciliation on 
4ny termp. Unfortunately, however, this monarch died 
without legitimate issue, in 1458, leaving his brother, 
the king of Navarre, heir of all his dominions in Spain, 
with the Balearic Isles and Sicily; and no one re¬ 
mained influential enough to finish the friendly work 
which he had begun. 

1459 Charles retuiped to Spain in 1459; but after de- 
to spatching messages to his father, entreating an oblivion 

1460. of tJjg and his recognition as heir to the throne of 
Aragon, he sailed for Majorca; the place, indeed, which 
Juan bad appointed for his abode. While here the 
treaty of reconciliation between them was effected. By 
it the son was restored to his principality, and the re¬ 
venues he formerly enjoyed, and was allowed to reade 
in any portion of his father’s dominions, except Navarre 
and Sicily. Blanche, too, who had made herself ob¬ 
noxious by supporting her brother, was restored to her 
appanage, and a full pardon was secured to all who had 


Sw Vol. II. |i. 257, 
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taken part in the recent disturbances. The prince now 
embarked for Barcelona, but Juan, who was there, on 
hearing of his approach, retired tcf Saragossa, This 
step appears to have been disapproved by the king's 
counsellors, who prevailed on him to return to the Ca¬ 
talonian capital. He was met on the way by the 
prince, whom he received with Apparent satisfaction. 

Had the misunderstanding ended here, well it would HCO. 
have been for the reputation of both father and son; 
but where no affection ^sted apparently on either 
parf, where tyranny on the one side, and disobedience 
on the other were become habitual, and where each took 
a secret pleasure in thwarting the projects of the other, 
even outward harmony could not long exist. The 
league in Castile opposed to Enrique IV., was favoured < 
by the kings of Aragon and Portugal. To strengthen 
their alliance, they Agreed to marry the infanta Catalina, 
daughter of the Lusitanian, with the prince of Viana. 

The prince himself approved the projected match ; but 
the arrival of a secret agent from Enrique IV., with the 
offer of the infanta Isabel, sister of that monarch, and 
at the same time of the throne of Navarre, which tne 
Castilian troops were to procure for him, turned his head. 

His judgment must have been deplorably weak to have . 
been captivated by such an offer: he ought to have 
known that it could never be realised, that Enrique was 
too busily occupied with domestic troubles to have either 
the time or the means of efficiently aiding him. The 
negotiation soon reached the ears of Juan, who at first 
disregarded it; but the expostulations and remonstrances 
of the queen, the malignant enemy of her step-son, 
roused his dormant hostility. He sent for Charles to 
Lerida, where the states were then holding, arrested him 
with two of his advisers, and gave orders for lus trial. 
Incensed at this harsh treatment of one whom they 
hoped to see proclaimed their future sovereign, the states 
of Aragoil and Catalonia earnestly solicited his liber¬ 
ation. In vain; the prince was removed, under a strong 
guard, to the fortress of Aytona. 
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1461' In accordance with the secret treaty, Enrique in per* 
son invaded Navarre, invested and reduced Viana, but 
laid siege in vain do Tudela. No sooner had he retired 
than the inhabitants of Barcelona armed to effect the 
liberation of their fafpurite prince; they were joined 
by many of the Aragonese, who were highly offended at 
the stem manner in w'hich the king had repulsed their 
application. The aid of 1000 lances from Castile gave 
them new courage. The insurrection -promising to 
become general and Berious,sthe queen herself now so* 
Ucited Juan to release the prince. The request was 
granted ; the Catalonians were informed that he should 
be delivered into their hands; and the queen went to 
Morelia, whither the captive had been transferred, to 
open the prison gates. He was conducted in triumph 
to Barcelona, which refused to admit the queen. In 
the excess of their joy the mob insisted on the trial of 
all the prince’s enemies ; but they were at length satis¬ 
fied with demanding' that he should be immediately 
declared successor to the throne; that he should be 
appointed the perpetual and irrevocable governor of 
Oltalonia, whence the king’s creatures should be ba* 
nished; Aat ,all who had served his interests should 
not only escape without punishment, but be declared good 
subjects. These demands were ungrateful to the king ; 
but as he was occupied in the Castilian troubles and 
the Navarrese v;ar, and knew that if he were not, hjs 
means would be inadequate to suppress the insurrections, 
he authorised the queen to grant them. All Catalonia 
now recognised the prince as eount; proclaimed him 
heir to the throne of Aragon, Navarre, and Sicily; and 
Te JDeum was lustily sung in the cathedral of Barcelona. 

I'SGI. No sooner was tMs treaty signed, than Juan, alanned 
at the preparations of Castile, proposed to the new count 
an interview at Jaca. They met, and Charles was easily 
induced to promise his aid in the defence of Navam. 
Both agreed that the king of France should be solicited 
to procure peace from Enrique. Immediately aftemarIM, 
however, Juan himself obtained it from the Castilian 
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sing, whose troops Amcnated Navarre. This treaty, to 
W'hii^ the prfnce had been no party, and with the pro* 
riaions of which he was unacquainted, afforded him no 
ittle nneasinesB. Believing tliat hia interests had been 
iacrificeil by the two nionarcha||Rid knowing that his 
,'ather had destroyed his hopes with respect to the in¬ 
fanta Isabel, he formed the resolution of leaguing him¬ 
self closely with the French monarch, when death 
surprised him in his capital of Barcelona. In the ex¬ 
citement of the public mind we need not be surprised 
that this unexpected event was asaribed to an ex¬ 
traordinary cause, — to poison administered by his 
physician at the instigation of the queen. Noting, 
however, is more certain than that his death was na¬ 
tural, however it might be hastened by the agitation of 
his mind.* His last illness continued for some days ; 
and it is impossible*not. to believe that, if he had any 
reason — and he was suspicious enough — to consider 
his approaching end premature, he would not have made 
a declaration to that effect, especially as he was sur¬ 
rounded by none but his own creatures, and consequently 
by none that were not his father’s enemies. In Ris 
testament he left his father a thousand dorins ; and as 
the rightful sovereign of Navarre, he bequeathed that 
crown to his sister Blanche, the next in order of suc¬ 
cession. The madness of party rage went farther than 
charging iu idol's death on the queen a to render both 
her and the king odious, the deceased count was un- 
hlushingly proclaimed a martyr ; and miracles were said 
to have been wrought by his intercession and relics. 
Thpugh he was known to have been a rebel, to have 
been not very scrupulous in the fulfilment of his en¬ 
gagements, and to have left three illegitimate children t, 

*“ Depumdnnpenciim yinguitim de nptrilu,yds turbacdimdel anlnio, 
■dDincli^e luerttf que Is labrevlniS una nebre con doior de cottado j de 
Que luegiTbe bavo por muy peUgroto—la doleacla Aie de manera que murlo 
la velnte y tree del tnlerao mee (September] en U fleita de Santa TecU, en 
nUd deniarmts »aoi," a-D,—Zuriia, 111 W. 

t Poo the eldnt, wu crested t count; don Juan AUbmo took 

n^^orden, snd became bbnop of Hunca; dofla Anne nuuiled e Cailillan 
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there was at one time some intention of applying to the 
pope for a bull of canonisation. Yet as he was evi¬ 
dently persecuted through life for the sake of hi^^^nger 
brother, Fernando ,■ a^e was somednieB treated cruelly, 
and always harshly, amr his father’s second marriage, 
it is impossible not to feel great compassion for his fate.* 
^ On the'death of Chafles, two sovereigns were anxious 
1-J61 to gain possesion of Navarre; first, Enrique of Castile, 
who proclaimed himself the protector of his wife, the 
princess Blanc1l|| but who fn reality aimed only at his 
own advantage; second, Louis XL, who contended 
* that in the failure of male issue the fief should return 
to the house of France, or at least that Blanche should 
marry some French prince. But Juan was no less 
resolved to retain the sovereignty during his own life, 
and to transmit it at his deatti to his second daughter, 
the countess de Foix, or her issue. ’ To disarm Louis he 
proposed a marriage between his grandson Gaston de 
Foix, and the princess Magdeleine, sister of that mo¬ 
narch. The proposal was readily accepted by Louis; 
and it was at the same time agreed that Blanche should 
renounce the crown, or take the veil, and if she refused 
to do either ^he should be consigned as a prisoner to 
the charge of the count and countess de Foix. That 
unfortunate princess had long been rigorously guarded 
by her unnatural parent, who feared, and not without 
reason, that if Mowed to remain at liberty, she would 
soon be carried off by the Beaumonts and proclaimed 

• Luciui Marincui Siculua, De Rebui {{bpanle, 13, &c. (epud Schottum, 
Hiipania lllufitrata,tom. i,). ThU writer, aa the hietorian of the emperor 
CharlcflV,. could scarcely be expected to be impartial: he U very eevere 
on the prince. Rodericui Santlus, HUtoria Hispaoica, pars Iv, cap. 
36 & 37. Alfoniua & Carthagena, AnacephaleoBle, cap. 93. Tarapha, 
De Regibuft Hispaniee, p. 566. (apud eundcm, eodemque toma) fitancae, 
Rerum Ar^oneRsium Commentarii (in regno Joann's II. apud eundem, 
tom.iiL). Zurita. Anales de Aragon, toBLili. lib. xvi. et 17. Paternio 
Catinensls, Slcani Reges, p. 151. Traggia, art. Navarroi In Dicciunario 
Oeograftcn.Historico de Eapafia, tom, if. 

Hie Vianensii princepi/' says the abbot of Casino (adn^Monei in 
Patemionem, p.l5d.) “expertua eat genltorum durum et iMexlbilem. 
Crimen estln patxem anna sumere, sed culp& non vacat, filium, qui matrii 
morte legitimus erat Navarrs rex, non solum titulo et atoimitratione 
STOprU hereditatU exipoliari,” &c. *' Quanta,” concludes the at^t, " est 
ID eorum animos qui mulieres perdite amant Imbecllitae I quale imperlum 
in eoanoD obcinent luperbae fcemlnsB!" 
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‘Mvereigii. In consequence * of- iOiis most iniquitous 
, agrtement, and of the daily reqwst of the countess 
Xeonora, who was iworthy of ^su^ a father, Juan now 
«‘derisq|i the means of secur^ thO iifhoeent Blanche. 
Both being at Olite, he infnmad* her that she must 
accompany him across the PyreftmCs, to be given in 
manjage to the duke de Berfii* brother of the FrenA 
king. But she had heard of '^he treaty..which excluded* 
her from the throne, and she refused to move: she was 
arrested and conveyed ^0 Roncesvaux. While there 
she caused a protestation to be seciigtly prepared, in 
which she declafed that she was carried away by vio¬ 
lence; that she should soon be forced to renounce her 
rights over Navarre in favour either of her sister and 
issue, or of prince Fernando; and that she protested be¬ 
forehand against the validity of such an act. As she 
proceeded in these wild regions her apprehensions 
increased, not merely for her liberty, but for her life. 
At St. Jean Pied de Port she supplicated by writing 
the king of Castile, the count de Armagnac, the cons4a- 
ble of Navarre, and other friends, to arm for her 
liberty, empowering them to marry her to whatever 
king or prince they judged proper. El'ery thing con¬ 
tinuing to wear a still more ominous appearance, her 
next step was to make a full and entire cession of her 
dominions in favour of Enrique. In a letter written 
to that prince she conjured him to’have pity on one 
who had formerly stood towards him in the dear rela¬ 
tion of a wife, — a letter, says Ferreras, which even at 
this day would melt the hardest heart. But neither her 
innocence nor her misfortunes could avail her in this 
world; she was consigned to the care of a suitable 
instrument of guilt; was closely confined in the solitary 
castle of Orthes in Beame, and was not again heard 
of imtil the autumn of 1464, when her fannal rites 
werP^rforraed in the cathedral of Lesear. That a 
damning deed was perpetrated within the walls of that 
fortress is the unanimous opinion of all contemporary’ 
and succeeding vrriters. By most of these her death 
VOL. ni. E 
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is believed to have been occasioned by poison, admini¬ 
stered by the command of her own sister. If this vir. 
tuous, and through life unhappy princess, had no 
avenger on earth, it is some consolation to kno'^ that 
the justice of heaven slumbered not; we shall soon see 
. in what manner the sceptre, the prize of this dark mur. 
(ier, was wrested from theftouse of Foix, and how deep 
curse seemed to rest upon its members. 

14G9 After the death of Charles and of Blanche the con- 
dition of Navarre was deplorable. In 1469 tlie count 

1478. ijg enraged that the government was not confided 
to him by his father.in-law, invaded the kingdom, but 
was speedily expelled by the archbishop of Saragossa, an 
illegitimate son of Juan. This was not the only morti. 
fication of the count: the same year he lost his son 
Gascon de Foix, who was killed, whether accidentally 
or by design is doubtful, in a tournay at Bourdeaux. By 
the princess Magdeleine the young prince left a son 
named Phoebus, and a daughter named Catherine, who 
in ,the sequel swayed the sceptre of Navarre. Anar, 
chy and violence now reigned triumphant: the two 
parties, the Beaumonts and the Agraraontese, became 
more implacable than ever ; the chief of one, don Pedro 
de Peralta, assassinated in open day the bishop of Pam¬ 
plona, though that prelate was the intimate friend of 
the countess Leonora, then at Tafalla. In short, owing 
to the character of< the king, whose authority, even had 
he been present, would have been disputed by a consider¬ 
able party, there was no government; for though Leonora, 
from her evident proximity to the throne, was courted 
by many nobles, her commands were seldom obeyed, 
whUe her intrigues were frequently thwarted. In 1471, 
through the earnest and repeated remonstrances of some 
barons, and above all of his daughter, Juan went to 
Olite to arrange the afiairs of this distracted kingdom. 
It was then agreed that he should have the title of king 
during life ; that the three estates should do homage to 
the countess and count de Foix as heirs to the crown, 
and that they, as perpetual viceroys, should exercise the 
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chief authority throughout the kingdom whenever the 
king was absent; and that there styould he a full pardon 
for all political ofFcndersj a restitution of all property 
violently or arbitrarily obtained^ and an oblivion of all 
injuries. This last provision might be very excellent in 
itself, but where there was no power to insure its 
observance it was sure to be ftioperative. The countess 
herself had soon experience of this truth. Intending ta 
pass to Pamplona, wh^h had long been held by the 
Beaumonts in opposition both to her and the Agramon- 
tese, she acquainted the count de laerin, chief of that 
faction, with her purpose, and at the same time told him 
that, in consequence of the treaty which had just been 
concluded, she should be accompanied by the marshal don 
Pedro, chief of the Agramontese. The Beaumont re- 
pUed that she should be welcome, but advised her to 
leave don Pedro behind. The countess persisted, and 
as there were many of the Agramontese faction in the 
city, the marshal secretly bribed one of them to open a 
gate on a certain night. At the time appointed he*ar¬ 
rived before it, escorted by a strong body of cavalry. As 
the man was not immediately at his post the horsemen 
grew impatient, and endeavoured to break it open .- the 
noise awakened one of the Beaumonts, who had time 
to give the alarm ; the bell sounded from the tower of 
St. Firmin; the partisans leaped from their beds, put 
on their armour and hastened to thi gate, which in the 
interim had been opened for the enemy. A bloody 
combat ensued, which ended in the expulsion of the 
Agr'>montese: the marshal fell; and such of his fac¬ 
tion as could be found were hanged or cut down. The 
countess lost no time in acquainting both her husband 
and father with this audacious tragedy. The former, 
who was in his hereditary doniains, collected troops; 
but — such was the retributive justice of heaven for 
the murder of Blanche — a sudden death seized him 
in the Pyrenees. Bereft of her chief support, of one 
whose name had hitherto strengthened her government, 
Leonora was henceforth more obnoxious than ever to 
£ 2 
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the violence of the Beaumonts, and less able to pre¬ 
serve peace between ,the factions. In 147f) Juan and 
Fernando, who, with Isabel, had ascended the Castilian 
throne, met at Tudela to restore order in the realm, 
and their presence had the effect of suspending the 
open hostility of the factions; but they had scarcely re¬ 
turned when both the Beaumonts and the Agramon- 
tese flew to arms. Sometimes they suspended their 
quarrels, not from regard to ^(eonora’s authority, but 
from their own mutual exhaustion. Such, with little 
intermission, continued to be the condition of the coun¬ 
try, which was fast declining to a state of hopeless 
dependence, and on which the neighbouring powers cast 
an expectant eye, each only prevented from seizing the 
, tempting and defenceless prey through fear of the 
other.* , 

1479 . On the death of Juan in 1479, Leonora was pro¬ 
claimed sovereign of the kingdom. Her empire, the 
object for which she had incurred such a heavy load of 
• guilt, was exceedingly fleeting: her father died on the 
19 th January ; on the 10th of the following month she 
herself was a corpse. She had barely time to make a 
will, in which she declared Phoebus, the offspring of 
her son Gaston and the princess Magdeleine, heir to the 
throne. In the same act she placed the kingdom under 
the protection, — not of her brother Fernando, now 
king of Aragon and Castile, the nearest relation by 
blood, but—of the French monarch. 

1479 FBAN 901 S Fhiebvs, who was very young on his grand- 
to mother’s death, was not permitted by the princess 
1483. Magdaleine to pass the Pyrenees until 1482. The 
civil wars of the two rival factions, which now raged 

* Zurlta, Analea de Aragon, tom. iv. (in rpgno don Juan IT.). Her¬ 
nando del Pulgar, Chronica de Iob Seflores Reyee Catolicos, Fernando y 
Isabel,parte8egunda,paBH)m. Blancas,Uerum Arai^nensLumCommentarii, 
703. &c. (apud ^chottum, Hispania Illustrata, tom, iii.). Franciscus 
Tarapna, De Regibus Hispaiiie, p. 507. (apud eandem, tom. 1). Rodericua 
Santius, Hiatoria Hispanira, cap. 37, &c. (in eodem tomo^ Lucius Marineua 
Siculus, De Rebus Hiapaniie, llb.xviil. (in eodem tomo). Mariana, Rebus 
Hispaniclfi, lib. xxiv. (apud eundem, tom. iv,). Ferreraa, Hiatoire &£n£rale 
d'l^pagne, by Hermllly, tom. vii. Trsggia, art. l^avarra^ in Diccionarto 
Oeogradoo-Hiatarico de Rspafla, tom. il 
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with greater fury than ever, justified her maternal 
caution. On Fernando's engaging^ to furnish a number 
of troops, sufficient to insure tranquillity at the period 
of hiss arrival, he at length crossed the mountain barrier 
from his hereditary fief of Foix with a considerable 
army, was civilly, rather than joyfully, received by his 
new, subjects, and was crowned at Pamplona. His 
first care was to restore harmony between the factions ; 
he made a decree, that ^yhoever should ever name the 
rallying words Beaumont and Agramont, should be 
severely punished. The crafty sovereigns of Castile 
immediately proposed to him a matrimonial connection ; 
but his mother, alarmed for the interests of France, and 
resolved that he should marry no one but a Valois, 
speedily hurried him over the Pyrenees. If she thereby 
averted tlie odious match, she could not avert the destiny 
which hung over the house of Foix: the king suddenly 
died at Pau, in about two months after his coronation. 

Catherine, the sister of Phoebus, was immediately 
proclaimed sovereign; and as speedily was an embassy 
sent to the mother Magdeleine by the Castilian sove¬ 
reigns, who proposed the marriage of t^e infante Juan 
with that princess. Magdeleine civilly declined the 
offer, pretending that she could do nothing in such a 
business without the consent of the French king. The 
subject, however, was speedily turne^ into a source of 
contention by the rival factions; the one shouting for a 
Castilian, the other for a French husband. To remove 
this pretext of strife, the princess was given the follow¬ 
ing year by her brother, the king of France, to Jean 
n'AuBBET, whose estates bordered on those of Navarre. 

The ii.formation was mortifying to Fernando and Isabel; 
and though they contrived to gain possession of Tudela, 
one city was a poor compensation for the loss of a king¬ 
dom. The queen and king of Navarre, however, were 
not crowned until 1494. 

During the following years, though Fernando was 149^ 
busily occupied in his wars with France, be never lost 
sight of Navarre; nor abandoned the resolution of'"'’*' 
T 3 
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seizing it whenever a favourable opportunity should 
occur. Under the pretext of defending the country 
against the probable invasion of the French, he obtained 
permission to introduce Castilian soldiers into some of 
the fortresses, especially Viana and Sanguesa ; nor 
would he surrender them yhen the danger was removed. 
His money was no less usefully expended in procuring 
the favour of such nobles as had influence in the coun¬ 
cils of the realm : in fact, Fernando would have stooped 
to any measure, however dishonourable, capable of aiding 
hie ambitious views. Unfortunately for the independ¬ 
ence of the country, it was the policy of the Navarrese 
king to oppose and exasperate his brother of Castile: 
in almost every dispute of Fernando with the kings of 
France or the emperor he took the part of the former. 
Nor need this surprise us; the lior of Castile held 
violent possession of his fortresses, and by every act 
showed a disposition to spring on tlie remainder of the 
prey. It was hoped that the marriage of Fernando 
with a princess of the house of Foix, niece to Louis, 
would render him more considerate towards the interests 
of his new kindred; but the hope was vain. Their 
hostility towards him in banishing his creature, the 
chief of the Beaumonts, and compelling Viana to sur. 
render, at a time when he was wholly occupied in se¬ 
curing his second r.egency (1507), sunk deep into his 
heart: and when, in 1512, Jean d’Albret, at the in. 
Btigation of France, not only refused a passage for his 
army into that kingdom, but leagued with Louis, his 
greatest enemy, he determined tp strike the blow which 
he had so long meditated, — to seize on the whole country, 
and unite it with his hereditary estates. 

1512 . In July, 1512, the duke of Alba, general of Fer¬ 
nando, marched from Vittoria direct on Pamplona *; the 
gueen had retired into France; and Jean d'Albret, in¬ 
stead of encouraging his subjects, by his presence, to 

* At thii period* the duke of Dorset embarked in Biicay with a few 
thouiand £nfl><h to a«aiit in the conquest of Gutenne t but, on dnding tbat 
the expedition wai to reduce Navarre, he refused to aid the CaitUiani, and 
ipeedify re-embarked. 
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hold out, prepared to follow the example. Before his 
departure he assembled the chie( inhabitants of that 
capital, exhorted them to make a vigorous resistance, 
and promised them soon to return from France with 
a formidable army. He had scarcely reached the 
Pyrenees, when the duke of Alba arrived before the 
place, which was summoned to surrender, and which 
did surrender without firing a shot. The inhabitants, 
who had neither guns ^or ammunition, perceived that 
resistance would be hopeless; and they had no wish, 
by an attempt at defence, to exasperate the enemy, and 
probably sustain all the horrors of a forcible entry. 
Fernando now marched with reinforcements; and most 
of the fortresses of the kingdom surrendered to him, or 
his martial son, the archbishop of Saragossa. It was 
not, however, to,be expected that France would tamely 
witness the usurpation of the Spaniard. A formidable 
army, under the dukes de Longueville and Valois, and 
accompanied by the expelled king, speedily crossed the 
frontier, and laid siege to Pamplona. But in a Yew • 

days, owing partly to the want of provisions in the 
camp of the invaders, and partly by the destructive 
assaults of the Spaniards, who yet refrained from a 
general action, the siege was raised, and the French 
army returned into Guienne. Its inglorious departure 
wa,s followed by the submission of the whole kingdom 
to Fernando. The succeeding year king Jean made 151 
another effort to regain the throne, but with as little 
success. From the bloodstained house of Foix the 
sceptre had for ever departed; nor could all the armies 
of France, during the reigns of the emperor Charles, 
ana his son Philip, restore it to the descendants of Jean. 
Both Catherine and her husband died in 1S16.* 

* Zurita, HiitorUdel Rey Hernando el Catolico, tom. IL lib.x. Aeliiu 
Antonias Kebriiieneli, De Bello Navarlensi, lib. L otlL (afoid Sehottu^ 
Hiijpanla llluftrabi^ tom. i.). Blancas, Rerum AraaoneDilum Commentani, 

E 7M. (apud oundem, tom. iil)i uecnon Mariana, De Rebus HUptnia, 
b. xaix. XXX. (apud eundem, tom. Iv.). Petrus Martyr AnglMlus, 

(as g^ted by Ferreras, tom. viii.). Ferreras, Hlstolre O^nirale d’Espafne, 

Im RermiU^ tom. vUl. paMtm. IVa^a, art Navarra, In Dtcaonano 
0«o|Taflco.HUtorteD de Dipafia, turn. it. 

E 4 
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The conquest of Navarre by this great prince, however 
necessary to the trai^quillity of Spain, can be charac¬ 
terised in no other terms than as an act of unblushing 
rapacity; yet attempts have been made to justify it, 
and by writers who would not willingly be considered 
the advocates of a criminal abuse of power. According 
to one authority*, the ki\ig of Navarre was excera- 
municated by the pope as a scliisraatic, — as one of 
the league formed by the emperor and France against 
the papal pretentions tq the tfuchy of Ferrara f,— 
and bulls, absolving th^ Navarrese from their oath 
of allegiance, deposing Jean, and conferring the king¬ 
dom on the first that took possession of it, were sent to 
Fernando; in other words, that the enterprise was 
sanctioned by the head of the church in gratitude for 
the aid which, in conjunction with the Venetians, he 
afforded the successor of St. Peter. In tlie estimation of 
such writers as Garibay, Antonio de Nebrija, and Ma¬ 
riana, who allow the pope an indirect authority over 
kings, who subject the temporal to the spiritual 
power, the title of Fernando to the kingdom is every 
way sufficient. As such a title, however, will not be 
admitted at this,'day even beyond the Pyrenees, the 
conquest must be designated as one of the most fla¬ 
gitious transactions of a lawless age. 

* Petrus Martyr Anglerifis, Ep, 40i>. 

t The wars of this period may be found in Guicciardini, Istoria d'ltalia, 
and ill Zuriu, Historia del Hey Hernando cl L'atolicu. 
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CHAP. III. 

■ COUNTS OF BABOEliONA.* 

801 *-1162. 

A.ifONQ the numerous lordships of CataloniOj that of 
Barcelona being the only one which at any time exhibited 
the attributes of sovereignty, is the only one that can be 
admitted into the present compendium. The rest were 
either dependent on it, or on the French kings, prior to 
the mersion of all in the crown of Aragon. 

The exploits of Otgar and his nine companions, who 
are said to have made considerable conquests in the 
Tarraconensian province, or the country lying between 
the Ebro and the Pyrenees, prior to the irruption of 
Charlemagne in 778, are evidently fabulous. That a 
German or Northman, named Otgar and’surnamed Ca- 
talo, governor of Guienne for king Pepin, being filled 
with grief at the miserable state of this province under 
the misbelievers, assembled nine bold companions, each 
with a resolute band, and passed the ihountain barrier ; 
that during a ten years' war he reduced most of the for¬ 
tified places, restoring liberty to Christianity and its wor¬ 
shippers ; that from him the province changed its name 
from Tarragona to Catalonia; that his nine companions 
were su many barons, each with a separate government, 
but subject to their chief; that on the death of Otgar 
while pressing the siege of Ampurias he was succeeded 

* The reader will flnci thic chapter very meagre, owing to the want of 
authentic materlaU. Catalonia, prior to the sixteenth century, Ib lainent- 
deficient in native hiitorianii; and of thcBe not one li contemporary. 
The anonyinouB monk of Hipol lived half a century after the Junction of 
Barcelona with Aragon. If, however, like Pere Tomich and uiago, we 
were diiixiged to ailmit fablet*, or to chronicle dry eccleslaatical tranaactiona, 
we could easily make a reBpectable-BlzecI fullo. 
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by one of the barons ; that on the approach of a vast 
Mohammedan urnjy, the Christian knights, foreseeing 
the impossibility of resistance, reluctantly retired to the 
fastnesses of the Pyrenees, where they remained until 
the army of Charlemagne, which they joined, made 
its celebrated irruption into the province ; are so many 
inventions which have ito foundation in ancient,autho¬ 
rities, which are read for the first time in one of the 
fifteenth century, and which are at variance with the 
statements of the Frank writers of the period.* 

777 . The arrival of Ben Alarabi, styled Mohammedan go¬ 
vernor of Saragossa, or an embassy from him, at the 
court of Charlemagne, who was then at Paderborn, and 
his offer to become a vassal of the emperor on the con¬ 
dition of his being protected against the resentment of 
Abderahman I. king of Cordova, have been already re¬ 
lated, f We are assured that Gerona, Huesca, Saragossa, 
and even Barcelona, submitted to the invader, their Mo¬ 
hammedan governors doing homage to him as obedient 
Vassals. His success, however, was but transient; for in 
781 Abderahman easily recovered these places, and was 
again acknowledged as undisputed master of all Aragon 
and Catalonia. In 785 Gerona again submitted to Louis 
king of Aquitaine, son of the emperor, who convinced 
that the Moorish vassal had been perfidious in the sur¬ 
render of the place to Abderahman, nominated a Chris¬ 
tian count to tfie government. In 796 the French, 
generals, by the command of Louis, returned to the 
Peninsula, where they collected booty and captives in 
abundance. Though they undertook no siege, their 
arrival is said to have so terrified Zeyad wali of Barce¬ 
lona, that he became a vassal of the emperor. The fol¬ 
lowing year they repeopled and fortified Vique, Cardona, 
and other places. The wali of Huesca imitated the 
example of Zeyad, and the latter went to the court of 

« MoMen F^re Tomich, Hlatorias e Cnnquestas deli excellentiMimi e 
Catholica Keys de Ara^o, e de lun antcccisors loi Comtei de Barcelona, Ac, 
p. 19. &C. Lucius Mavineus Sicului, De Kebui HUpania^ Ub. lx. ^pud 
Bchottum. HiipanU lUustrata. tom. t.). Zurita, Analei da Aragon, Ub.L 
cap. S. raarca, Limna Hiipanicui, lib. ui. cap. $. 

t SeeVol. I.p.254. 
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Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle to renew his homage in 
person. But Zeyad in 799 again transferred his alle¬ 
giance to the king of Cordova. This perfidy so irritated 
Louis that another Frank army laid waste Catalonia, 
took and destroyed Lerida, and laid siege to Barcelona. 
Though the city was vigorously invested, it made a noble 
defence during two years. That it was not relieved by 
Alhakem will create no surprise, when we recollect that 
he was long harassed Jby domestic rebellion*, and, 
therefore, unable to oppose the enterprises of the Franks. 

Ill the second year of the siege, indeed, an Arabian army goi. 
left Cordova for the purpose, and at the express solicit¬ 
ation of Zeyad; but the approach of a single division 
of the Christian army compelled it to remain inactive. 

The place was now pressed with renewed vigour by 
Rosteing count of Gerona; so that Zeyad, convinced 
that resistance was hopeless, departed for Gothic Gaul, 
with the intention of again recognising Charlemagne as 
lord paramount of Catalonia. No sooner, however, did 
he appear before Louis than he was arrested as a trailor * 
and sent to the emperor, who condemned him to a 
rigorous exile. The king of Aquitaine now hastened to 
an easy conquest. After six weeks more of frequent 
assault and a close investment, the inhabitants consented 
to surrender both the city and its governor, (Omar, a 
relation of Zeyad,) on the condition oi( their being allowed 
to retire wherever they pleased. The condition was ac¬ 
cepted ; Louis made a triumphant entry; the Christian 
worship was restored in all its splendour; a Christian 
garrison was left in the place, and a count nominated— 
a nB:ive of Gothic Gaul, named Bera.t 

• Vol. I.p, 262, &c. 

t AnnaJes Francorum FuldenMi, p. 539. (apud Duchesne, Historise 
Francorum Scriptores Costanel, tom. i!.) Aimalet Bertiniani Rerum Fran. 

^rum, p. 165. (apud eundem, tom. ill.). Eginhardus, Annales Regum 
^^ncinjin (apud eundem, 11. S51.). RodericusToletanus, Hlstorla Arabum, 

Mp.». (itoud Schottum, Hlipania lllustrata, tom. lU). Lucius Marineus 
Siculus, De Rebus Hlipanis, p S7S. (apud eundem, tom. L) Zurita 
Anales de Aragom Ub. i. cap. 3. Marca, Llmos Hispanicus, lib. Hi. cap, 15. 

16- B*lu*luf Tuteiensls, Marca Hispanica (ad caicem Marca, llb.iT. 
roL M1^S46.) Diago, Hlstorla do loa Tictorlosaissimoi antiguos Condes 
de Barcelona, 11b. 1. Condd, by Marlti. Hlstoire de la Dominatioo dei 
ArabeSj Ac. tom. i. p, 232. &c: 
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801 Bera. — Of this count’s admistration we have no. 
t“ thing in detail, but jre informed that it was characterised 

*20. jjy gfggt rapacity and cruelty. That he was not much 
worse in this respect than the other counts of Catalonia 
may be inferred from the complaints of the people, and 
from the edict in favour^of the oppressed promulgated 
by Charlemagne in 812. In it Bera and the other go¬ 
vernors were strictly enjoined to discontinue their vex¬ 
ations, of which the archbishpp of Arles was commis¬ 
sioned to enquire into the extent, and do justice towards 
the sufferers. But the count was at length accused by 
one Sunila, a Barcelonian of distinction, not only of ra¬ 
pacity but of treason — of holding a secret understanding 
with Alljakem. As the latter part of this accusation 
rested on no other foundation than the assertion of 
Sunila, the question of his innoeenc;; or guilt was de¬ 
cided in 820 by a single combat between the accuser 
and the accused before the emperor Louie. Bera was 
vanquished, was therefore convicted of the crime, and 
subject to the last penalty; but by the clemency of the 
emperor death was mitigated into banishment to Rouen. 

During the period of Bern's sovereignty hostilities 
were not unfrequent between the Mohammedans and 
Franks. In 802 Louis assembled a great army at Bar¬ 
celona, took Tarragona, and laid waste the country in 
the neighbourhood of Tortosa. At the same time a di¬ 
vision of his army under Bera, Borello count of Ossuna, 
and other generals, passed the Ebro, and destroyed the 
Mohammedan possessions as far as the gates of Villarabia. 
An army of the enemy however, headed by Alhakem in 
person, soon forced them to retreat. The following 
year they renewed their attempts on Tortosa, but with¬ 
out effect; though by their own writers they are repre¬ 
sented as victors in a battle on the banks of the Ebro, 
it is admitted that the advantage was dearly bought. 
In 804, however, the king of Aquitaine reduced the place, 
after a bloody siege of forty days; but his generals failed 
before Huesca. In the sequel both places were recovered; 
and though in 8 O 9 Louis vigorously assailed Tortosa, 
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he was compelled to raise the siege, and retreat before 
prince Abderahman, son of the Mohammedan king. If 
Huesca and Saragossa soon afterwards acknowledged 
Charleipagne as their liege superior, both were speedily 
recovered by the arms of Alhakem. Such was the or¬ 
dinary fortune which attended the wars of this period; 
such the alternations of succesg*and failure, that neither 
party cbuhl justly boast of a decided issue. Both at 
length agreed to a peace, or perhaps a truce.* 

On the deposition of Sera, Bernardo, son of Wil- H26 
he'm, count of Narbonne, was intrusted with the fief of ‘o 
Barcelona. War was now declared by the Franks 
against Alhakem ; but though the Christian historians 
award the success to the generals of Louis, it is certain 
that so long as that king lived such success is very 
doubtful. On the accession of Abderahman the trou¬ 
bles which internally agitated the Mohammedan king¬ 
dom, afforded a good opening for the warlike counts to 
resume their irruptions. They crossed the Segro, say 
the Frank historians, penetrated considerably into the 
kingdom of Toledo, and returned laden with abundant 
spoil. The same historians do not tell us, — which, how¬ 
ever, is the fact,— that the invaders were'soon forced to 
retreat, and that Barcelona itself was recovered by the 
Arabs. The government of the Franks was also weak¬ 
ened by the differences of their counts: one of these, 
Aizo, forcibly disjiossessed another dignitary, and entered 
into an alliance with Abderaliman. The Arabian king 
lost no' time in improving the opportunity. Having 
effected a junction with the rebel, he speedily reduced 
Manresa, Cardona, Salsona, and other fortresses. In 
fact, the domination of the Franks was now confined to 
some places at the foot of tlie Pyrenees. 

For some years no efforts were made to recover these sso 
lost conquests. The dissensions, which even during the to 
life of Louis prevailed among his sons, afforded the *32. 
Pranks little opportunity for prosecuting the war with 

*. AuthoritlB;, the hiiteriei in Duchetne, Merca, Baluziua, Dlage, Zurite, 
uia L-oniiiS hy Maria ^ 
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the Mohammedans. During these years we frequently 
find Bernardo at the court of Louis. In 839 he was 
made grand chamberlain, was intrusted with the educa¬ 
tion of Charles, afterwards surnamed the Bqld, and 
received as a partner in the empire; a fortune which 
rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to the fierce sons of 
the monarch. His fairfUiarity with the empress Ju¬ 
dith was made a pretext for the persecution raised 
against him, and he found it nece.ssary to fly from the 
imminent danger which sulVounded him. He took 
shelter in Spain ; hut in 831, after the emprets had 
been declared innocent, be again appeared at court, and 
was absolved. It would appear, too, that he was 
restored to the dukedom of Septimania, a dignity which 
he had probably held in conjunction with the lordship 
of Barcelona. The imprudent part, however, which he 
took in fomenting the undutiful 'conduct of Pepin, 
king of Aquitaine, whom he encouraged to arm against 
Louis, led in 833 to his deprivation of his various dig. 
Qities. In revenge he caused Burgundy to declare in 
favour of Pepin. Indignant at his audacity, Lothaire, 
brother and rival of Pepin, and the enemy of Bernardo, 
violated the sanctity of the cloister by seizing the nun 
Gerberg, the count's sister, and drowning her in (he 
Arar, on the pretence of her being a witch. A brother 
and cousin of his were consigned to an untimely end, 
and another relative banished. 

g 33 From the tenor of history it is certain that the city 
to of Barcelona again declared for the Christian emperor. 

83e. It may be doubted, however, whether he held the dig- 
nity immediately after the recovery,—the time and cir¬ 
cumstances of which are wholly unknown,—of this 
important place. From a passage in the life of Lad*. 
vicuB Pius by the anonymous astronomer, it appears that 
in 836 be had a rival in power, Berengario by name, 
from whom he took either by stratagem or open force the 
city of Thoulouse. As this Berengario is styled marquis 
of Gothia, or duke of Septimania, a government which 
at this period was apparently comprehended in that of 
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Barcelona^ and subject to it, there is strong presump¬ 
tion for suspecting that he had superseded Bernardo, and 
that the latter in revenge deprived him of his dignity, 
perhaps of his life.* It is, indeed, possible that count 
Berengario might only hold the separate government of 
Thoulouse; for -which reason we do not positively rank 
him among the counts of Barjblona. Where the ob¬ 
scurity is so great and opinion so divided, he must be 
a bold writer who will venture to decide. Though 
inclined to the opinion thafBerengario was invested with 
the foifeited flefs of Berii^rdo (forfeited in 833), both in 
Catalonia and Gothic Gaul, as the point is not and 
cannot be settled, our attention must be confined to 
facts, or to circumstances which are so reputed. 

"Vi^atever might be the dignity held by Bernardo 836 
from 833 to 836, there seems little doubt that from the tO; 
latter year to the jieriod of his death he was count of 
Barcelona, and from 840, at least, he was certainly 
duke of Septimania.f He did not long survive his 
restoration to power. By the death of Louis in 840f 
Catalonia and Gothic Gaul feU to Charles, the youngest 
son of that emperor. Indignant that in the division of 
the empire no portion was left for him,'Pepin, son of 
the rebellious prince of that name, no sooner heard of 
his grandfather's death than he seized on Aquitaine. 
Bernardo formed the party of the son as he had formed 
that of the father, and when summonefl by Charles, his 
new sovereign, to do homage in person for his fief, he 
at fifst refused to appear, but not without assigning the 
most plausible pretexts he could for neglecting to obey. 
Boon hearing, however, that these reasons were unsatis¬ 
factory to Charles, he hastened to disarm by his pre- 
si^ce that prince's anger. His arrest was resolved; he 

* 5ed et cau&a Oothorum ibidem ventilata eet; quorum alii partibiun 
Benurdl fayeAiam, aiU ducebantur fkvore Berengani Humrocl quondam 
fiomUii Alii. Sed Berengario immature morte preereptOt apud Beroardum 
SeptimanUe quam maxima tsma.D9lt—Astronom\u FUa Ludopici 

f Idasdeu, (HUtoria Critica de E^na, tom. xt. llluitracion IS.) not only 
faoogniaee Berengario a« count of Mrcelona duriim the four yearijithere 
mrationed, but makea another countof the name of Bernardo ■ucceedfnS3& 
There ii no foundation fbr the exlatence of the latter BernardOt 
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fled; his domestics were ladeu with fetters, and his 
movable property , seised. Feeling that he was uti- 
equal to contend with so powerful a prince, he forsook, 
or pretended to forsake, Pepin, gained the advisers of 
Charles, anil again waited on the king. He threw 
hiinseli' at the royal feet: protested,that he always had 
been, and would always remain, faithful; that life ene¬ 
mies of his sovereign should also he his, and offered to 
do battle with any one who should gainsay him. Charles 
believed, and panloiied him. In the wars which fol¬ 
lowed he vemahied neuter , hut wlien in R+,T on a new 
division hetween the two Vn-nlliers. Catalonia again fell 
to Cliarles, he began to aim al inilepeiulenee. How¬ 
ever cautious his iiroceriUngs, they reaehed the ears of 
his superior, who eoueealetl Ids re-seiitmeiit, hut iiiodi- 
tated a detestable revenge, lleiug suiuiiiiined to attend 
a couvocatioii of the stales at Thimlouse, he reluctantly 
obeyed. On entering the asseinhly, as he hnelt to do 
homage, liharles seized Idni with the lelt haiul. and 
with the right jilungeil a poiuard into his lieart.* 
What makes this tragedy the more striking is the 
coininoii belief of the times that the victim was the 
father of the ihurilerer. who is said to have kieked the 
body, exclaiming, '■ Such is thy puidslnnciit for detlling 
the bed of my father thy liege lord ! ” + 

K 44 Wilhelm, the son of Ikriianlo, resolved to revenge 
10 this treacherous deetl. 'I'he ineursioiis of the Seaiiiliiia- 
S4;5. vians, who now began to ravage the jiroviiice of Xeus. 
tria, seemed to afford him a propitious opportunity for 

• Aiuitlicr account says, IhatBcrnanio was arrcstCil tiiid li'pall> tried. The 
Annalpp Fulilcuties ahj's, that he wur unNUt.]i('ctiii{,'l^ killed hy the kIll^^ 
t Ep-iiihardus, Aiiiiali's Ucf,niiii Kraiicnruiii, ji. '2i2. &e. (apud Duchesne, 
Hihtoriie Fraiicurum Scriptorcs l^ufctaiiei, tiiin. li.l Aiuiiiles Fraucorum 
ruideii»es, p. (in eudem tuinu). Aiuialea llertiiiiani llcffuin FraJV 

corum, p.lH^I2«)(| (apud eundein, turn. iii. Nithardus, De Dihseniiionibus 
FUiorum Ludovici Pii. lib. i. p. lib. ii. p. hb. ill. |i. ^1. nuenoJi, 

t strononius, Vita Luilovici I'll, p. 3(Ja, Ha., (apud eundem, tiiin. ii.). Hode- 
CU0 'I'olctaiiUB^ Hutoria Arabum, cap. 27. (apud Schottum, Hisnaiiia 
IlluBtrata, tcm.u.). .Zurita, Analos de AruKcn, lib. 1. cap. f. ikc. iJiatfu, 
Hiitoria de los victuhusiBsirRos aiitiguus Condes dc Barcelona, lib. U. cap. 1 
—4. Marca, Limes Hispanicue, lib. iii. c. IG. &c. iiccnun, Baluzius Tuie. 
lensU, lib, Iv, col. 346—3iH. (ad ealeem ejusdem operls). Cond£, as apoilei 
by Maili^fi, HUtoire de la I)omIiiatii>ii, &c. tom. i. 

l^e empress Judith, accused of adultery with Bernardo, was forced, into a 
SBonaatery Immedlately^er the death uf Louis in 841. 
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his purpose. Having collected a few troops, he sur- 
priserl Toulouse, where his family Jiad doubtless many 
partisans ; but the city being invested by Charles, he 
contrived to effect his escape, and to reach the court 
of Abderahman. The Arabian king promised to aid 
him in the recovery of his father’s fief, on the contlition 
of va|salage; and causeil troops to he immediately col¬ 
lected for the purpose. At the head of his Mohatnrae- 
ilan allies, and of such C'liristians as choosed to join 
him. he returned into '^arboiiensian Gaul, where his 
f iU)wei> committed great e.\ce.sscs. To damp his party 
iii Catalonia, at least, Charles iiurusted the fief of 
Jiarcclotiii mil Gothic Gaul to — 

.\Lt:i>n t.v, in officer of great valour, and made peace sgij 
with Abileralunan. Hut, though thus deserted by his to 
ally and coustrairied to iicc bel'ore the French generals, 
W'ilhclm v.is not discouraged. lie was still at the head 
of oMtic followers, whose predatory excursions sup]died 
liiio not merely with iieces.sarie.s, but with wealth. With 
the latter iiul still more with tile aid of his .secret creJt- “ 
lures, ill H4S he obtaineil po.ssession of both Ampurias 
and I'iarcelona— by cunning, say the Annalists, rather 
than by force. ' It ajipcars that Ids presence before the 
town, at the head of his lawless band, was the signal for 
the delivery of the nlo.ce; the gates were opened and the 
governor fled. Nor salisfiod with tills succes.s, he next 
aspired to the possession of all Catalonia. In one expe¬ 
dition he redueed and made ])risoiiers two of the counts. 

In another, being reinforced by the troops of .\bderah- 
nian, he adviuieed against Gerona. The governors of 
the f. ontiers collected troops and hastened to oppose 
him. I’liey vanquishetl him, and compelled him to a 
hasty retreat. During his absence from the capital, the 
two captive counts, who had partisans in Barcelona^ 
and who were aided by those of Aledran, formed a con- 

* “ iTnpuriam ct BarcinonBin dolo magis quam vi cepit.”—..tnnflt J?£Trtn. 

lato uiuiu t84S), Wilhalmua, filius Bernardi, ducia Barclnonem urbem 
niBpaniai inuijiiiaBintajii, cepU per dolum, e»ulso Aledraanp cuitode 
lUiua urbia et Limotla Hiapanlcl"— CAronicon rgntaneUcrue. * 
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apinuiy agUBst hiioj And atebbed him on faia j^tuni io 
^ dtji The Franl^ domination was now re-estabUahedt 
■Qd IIm exiled count reatored to lii^ dignity. 

050 But Medron had little reason to congratulate ^imaelf 
to on that erent. Firat, becauae Narbonenoian ^aul had 
been aerered Awm hia goTemment to amplify the flef 
of the count of Toulou«; and, aecondly, bm^ae in 
852 the Jewa betrayed the dty to the Mohanunedona. 
Having made great carnage among the Chriadana, and 
{dundned the place, they conlUmed dieir^reater part of 
it by fire and returned. We are not told why tbdy did 
not retain a place ao formidable by Ita fortificatione; 
nor do we henceforth find any mention of the count. 
Whether he fell with the multitude of Chriatiana on 
diia occaaion *, or whether he continued to hold the 
fief, aa generally auppoaed, for lome yeora longer, muat 
remaiii in utter darteeoa. All we ‘certainly know », 
that in B56 the dignity waa held by another, f 

WiFRiDoI. (orHimFRioo)ia firat mention^ aa count 
*to is 65B, on the occaaion of a viait made by two Frendi 
872. monka in queat of reliea. From the relation of their 
journey we incidentally learn that he himaelf waa not 
present, but that they were received with courtesy by 
the vitcourU (vice-count); hence we may infer that 
he was occupied in Gothic Gaul, probably not yet 
aevered from die Spaniah March. He, however, is 
mentioned aa the last marquis of Gk)thia, his dominions 
north of the Pyrenees being, about S65, separated from 
the lordship of Barcelona, and incorporated with that of 
‘Toulouse. This division he appears to have antia- 
pated; for, in b 63, he seized by open force on Toulouse 
and other ^acea, under the pretext that they bdonged 
to the flef of Barcelona. But by Chorlea the Bald 
he was deprived of his usurpation, and thenceforth 
regarded with suspicion. Of this dreumitance aikran-< 

• IntertetifiqiM pene -omnlbui duittUaU, et tube vaitste, iaobune 
fcdlBCtui t"—AfrMn. 

- ~ g ppy i- 
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lage wu ti&eii bf one coant SaloiooDj • Frgnk, who 
Mpired to the flef, and who wu ^ot yery scrupulons 
alwat the maoner in which thej^MaanAfauauariaai^ 
he da|»Mad aftlfc hha^ udKaBUi jajmuii tathnu, 

Afe htag e —nm ded '^fredo to appear at Narbonne. 
The count, accompanied by hia aon, a youth of tender 
yeari, obeyed dte mandate. t)n reaching Narbonne, in 
a popular affivy, a Frank had the audacity to pull him 
by the beard : he drew hia aword and plunged it into the 
heart of the offender. %e wu hnmediately aeiaed by 
the by.atandera, wu placed under arreat by the royal 
officera, and ordered to be conducted before the king; 
on the way, however, the aoldiera of hia eacort pre> 
tended'to qttarrel, probably at the inetigation of Sale* 
mon ; and, in attempting to restore harmony between 
them, he received a mortal wound. Aa he alone fdl 
on thia occasion, his. death hu not been considered acci¬ 
dental. The king, who ia said to have been affected by 
ffte catastrophe, conAded hia son to the care of bis friend 
the oount of Flanders, to be educated aa became his . • 
birth and uoording to the custom of the times.* 

' SainMOir obtained the object of hia ambition ; but hia 672 
government, of which no record remlins, wu not of 
long duration. The manner in which he lost both it 
and life, u related by the (ddest authority for his 
actions, 'die anonymous monk of Ripol, hu an impro¬ 
bable and even romantic air. Aa the young Wifredo 
who had been consigned to the care of the count of 
Flanders, grew in years, he became paaaionately fond 
the count's daughter; and it soon appeared that bis 
love wu returned 'with more ardour than virtue. The 
counteas discovered the aitnation of her daughter, but 
wis so far inove4 by the tears and protestationa of the 
delinquent u not to reveal it to the count. After some 
Kiffectioq, like a prudent mother, ahe sought an interview 
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with Wifredo, and required an oath from him, —aii 
oatii which he wiJliqgl; took, — that if fortune ever put 
Mm in poasegaion of his father’s ^et, be jsould make 
the Tictim of his pareion his wife. She also insisted that 
he dioold leave Flanders and return to Barcelona, where 
his mother and kindred resided. In a mean disguise, 
Uiat of a poor pilgrim, assumed to esci^ detection, he 
bade adieu to a home in which be had been so long and 
aEfecdonatelf fostered, and journeyed on foot towards 
Spain. He entered ^Barcelona at nightfall, and hast¬ 
ened to his mother's house, who ipim^ately recognised 
him by his hairy skin. His kindred were secretly as* 
sembl^ i a conspiracy was formed to restore him, and, 
by so doing, to revenge the death of the e&er Wifredo. 
Hearing one day that the count was riding out through 
the city unattended, Wifredo, accomppnied by some of 
his relations, hastened to the place, drew his sword and 
ran it through the govemor'a body. To the astonidied 
crowd whom this deed assembled he declared who he 
' was, and how he had revenged his murdei^ father ; 
and, amidst the acclamations of all, was raised to 
vacant dignity. 

a 84 Wifredo II.‘, continues the Monk, lost ho time 
to in fulfilling the pledge he had- given the countess of 
912, Flanders. He despatched an embassy to that court, 
acquainted benefactor with what he, had done, imd 
demanded file hull of his promised bride. The count 
not only readUy acquiescet^ but went to the French king 
and represented that what his m-in-law had done was 
only in pursuance of a purpose commendable in that age, 
— revenge,— and prooured not oply Wiiredo’s pwdon, 
but the confirmatiohofbii dignity. Having received tMa 
nnexpecteA inteHigenceJMie pew gfmaua hastened to 
dm court of Charles, to wh^ his manners rendered him 
Bgreeahle. ' While there, 'news reached Mm that die. 
MkdHinmedaBs were laying waate Catalonia. To rc^ 
them l^ demanded troops from die empmor ; hot Chat Ls-,; 
conid epen none, and mecdy advised 1^ to tetorh , 
optxde them wldi Ms might Bei^ tkoa disapa 
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jioisted In the loytl aJd, and leeing that the whole meana 
of resiatance wire to be furniahed Cy himaelf alonej be 
ia aaid to have required^ that if, tiwugh hia unaided 
anna, die miabelid^en diould be exiled from Catalimia, 
he a^ hia deacendanta in perpetuity ahould ei^oy the 
flef. independent of the French aovereigna,—in other 
word!, the uncontrolled aovereignty of the province,— 
and we are told that the requeat waa granted.* 

How little soever of thaa relation be true, it ia certain 
that Wifredo the Warlike entirely cleared Cat^onia of 
the infidels, and that from hia time the provinoe began 
to show little respect for the feudal rights claimed by 
the French kings. We have no detidls of the wars 
which he so successfully waged against the enemy. He 
ia no leaa celebrated aa the founder of the monastery of 
Bipol, which he is aaid to have erected in 888, out of 
gratitude to Our Lady for the happy issue of his wars. 

He died in piS, leaving to Mlro, hia eldest son. Ilia new 
^ereignt^ comprehending tihe lordships of Bareelnna,, 
Besalu, Rouaillon, Gerona, Cerdafia, and Urgel, but 
placing over the last another of hia sons, Suniario,- on 
the condition of faith and homage to Mim. A third son 
profeaaed in the monastery of Bipol, and was afterwards 
bishop of Urgel.t 

Of Mnro, who reigned about sixteen years, history 912 
ia whoBy aitot. In hia last teataaneut he fell into the t* 
usual u^Ucy of die age,—of dividing hia dominigfn^ 
among hia aons. To Beniofiredo, the eldest, he left . 
ceioaa; to Oliva, Cerdafia; and to Miro, the youngei^ 
Gtcora. As the Aree princes were too young to gD> 
von, he eonflded the regency of the t^ee states to . hia 
unde luniario, count of Urgd. 

Of SnwiorBnne little more ia known. K did not 


KM Mtfti Of tiM rdatioQ we knoir to .te fintt from 

»ra»Weei V the mot we wUl not Attend teMpmtetbeprabehto 
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928 Mime the Bovereienty until 9S0: perhaps the unde 
to ''wee too fond of power to resign it until necessity de> 
Bonded the sacrifice. He is represented as a prince 
great devotion. In 903 he went on a pilgrinSage to 
Visit the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul at Rome. 
In 9 O 7 he died without'issuej leaving his lordship to 
his cousin Borello, son of SuniariOj count of Urgel. 
The reason assigned for the exclusion of his brother 
Oliva is singular. The latftrj we are told, had an 
impediment in his speech, and could not utter a word 
until he had first dug up the soil with his hands like a 
£oat. Hence bis surname of Capella. It is more 
probable that his real appellation was Cabreta, which 
signfles a digger, because when angry he could not ar> 
ticttlate until he had stamped his foot on or into the 
ground. But this defect was not, periiaps, the cause of 
his exclusion: Zurita, with greater appearance of reason, 
though widiout citing any authority, assigns it to his 
. wickedness. He continued, however, to hdld Besalu 
and Cardefis as a fief of Barcelona. 

9S7 Bobeixo was not permitted to exercise so peaceful 
to g sovereignty as his two immediate predecessors. The 
fljgt seventeen years appear to have b«n passed in tran- 
quillity, since during the whole of that period we hear 
of no action of his except a voyage to Rome, under¬ 
taken as much to settle the ecclesiastical government of 
his state as through devotion. In 934 he began to 
tremble at the prowess of the formidable Almansor, who 
appeared intent on reducing all Spun to the Moham- 
m^an yoke. After a destructive'ewne through the 
states of Leon and Castile, this great general entered 
Catalonia, Near Moncada be annihilated the little 
apiy of Borello j who with difficulty escaped to'the 
mountains of Manresa. The victor now marched on 
Baroebna, which he speedily stormed, and demon like, 
not only butchered a number of the inhabitants, but 
destroy^ by fire a great part of the town. In this vast 
conflagration perished the public archives and ptjlfate 
titles. Though the count was not present to defend the 
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tity, the preservation of which he probably considered os 
bopelesgj he soon issued from hi^ mountain refuge, to 
rescue not only it, but Catalonia from the infldel grasp. To 
form« considerable body of cavalry, he caused proclam¬ 
ation to be made, that all horsemen who aided him with 
lance and sword should enj^ the privileges of nobles. 

He also applied for aid to the^ng of France, promising, 
that, in the event of triumphing over the Ara^, he would 
hold his lordship as an hereditary fief of the French 
crown. Though Louif promised the aid solicited, we 
have no proof that it was granted. The privileges, how¬ 
ever, offered by the count, soon attracted a considerable 
number to his standard. He now marched on Bar¬ 
celona, in which Almansor had left a garrison, and which 
be speedily recovered. Of his subsequent actions no 
record remains. We only hear, in general terms, that 
he laboured to repair the disasters inflicted by the Mo¬ 
hammedans, whom he at length succeeded in expelling 
from the province.* 

Of Raysiundo I., the eldest son of Borello, histor y' is -993 
almost silent. In the tenth year of his government, *■> 
Catalonia being again invaded by the misbelieveTs, he 
and his brother Ermengaudo, count &f Urge!, made a 
npSle stand against them. In 1089 both armed in 
behalf of the usurper Mohammed, king of Cordova, 
against Suleyman, the Berber chief, whom his own 
troops had declared king.t In a Wtle which took 
place about teu leagues from Cordova, Ermengaudo and 
three Catalonian bishops (of Barcelona, Vique, and 
Gerona,) fell mortally wounded; hut, in the end, victory 
decked for Raymundo and his allies — a victory which 
placed Mohammed on a slippery throne. This campaign 
added to the martial fame of Raymnndo, and caused hia 
name to be held in respect by the princes ivho irere 


* HonaAut RlThuiUtnti, OMts ConOtua BtnriDMMlum, on 7. 
bidvi lUrtiwiia aioaiu, D« Rsbui HiipaiUr,lib.lx. u S7S. MxmiBii- 
fxnlc*, Ub. Ir. Zurlu, Ansln do Anstm. 1 k).' 1 cap. to. Dliv^ BittarU 
IM ta TMbirtniijitaM xntlfUM CmkIm m Buvelsu, lib. iL ow U Bt 
CsodS,br MtrlSi. HUtoln de la DomlnatloD. Ac. taiia.li. iad7. aa SM 
IdM VAt. oTOiti biManr, nlgn oTBiXnii IL 
' t Bee Toll rSOS. 
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. now fiercdjr contending for the fragments of the ndned 
empire of Abdershn^. He died in 101'^. 

101? SiaBNOABio I. is still more summarily dismissed by 
to ibe meagre Ghroniclers of the province. By the,monk 
loss. ^ Ripol he is characterised as one who performed no¬ 
thing worthy of mention, and who was every way in- 
faioT to his father.* Readied in 1035. „ 

loss RavKirNDo II. was a prince of much more vigour 
to than his father. His victories over the Moorish king 
1076. gf garagossa made his name renowned throughout all 
Spain. By the same monk of Ripol, twelve Mohammedan 
kings are said to have been tributary to him, Though 
this is an exaggeration, yet in those days when a Mo¬ 
hammedan ruler of every city styled himself king, it is 
less outrageous than might at first view be imagined. 
The districts which he conquered he divided among his 
barons and knights, to be held by the usul feudal tenure. 
He was the first sovereign of Catalonia. Nor is he 
less celebrated for his abolitioh of the old Gothic laws, 
■_iidiich had hitherto governed the province, and for sub¬ 

stituting others which are called the Usages of Catatonia; 
and the observance of which he rendered obligatory on 
all the counts and viscounts subject to his jurisdiction. 
993 But the sovereignty of Raymundo was not confined to 
to CaUdonia or his conquests in Aragon: he obtained con- 
1017. siderahle possessions beyond the P 3 rrenees, through his 
marriage vrith Alnfodis, daughter of the count de la 
Marche Limosine. In 1070, Rengarde, countess of 
Carcassonne, and sister of Ahnodis, sold to Raymundo, 
to his countess, and their son Raymundo Berengario, all 
her rights over and interest in the lordships of Confans, 
Comenge, Carcassonne, Narbonne, Minerve, and <Ksu- 
louse; and that of Raz^s was soon added. Two of 
thein, Carcassonne and Raz^s, Raymundo soon granted, as 
a convertible fief, to the viscount de Beziers; who in 
retorii sold him the seignorial rights which the latter 
possweseit might possess, in certain of those lord- 

'* * NUittique Ibl boni geu»\t ; ioimo in omnl vita bus parenteln Mvbltatb 
fuktlBienat.""-Qata Comit. Barciou.,cA]^}i. 
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ahipa. The Boveieignty pf Carcasaenne waa copferred 
on bis aon RaymundOj who aasome^ the tide of coilnt. 

T'he young prince became exceedingly popular among 
hia neif aubjecta^ who flocked to hia standard whenerer 
hia state was invaded by the count de Foix who, in 
virtue of a relationship with the ancient houae of Car- 
cassotyie, laid claim to the ri^ts which Reaigarde had 
sold. Though not the oldest, Raymundo was the best 
beloved sou of the count of Barcelona, and the destined 
heir to that sovereignty.* For hfs favour he was as 
much indebted to bis own qualities, which are repre¬ 
sented aa excellent, as to his being the only son of 
Almodis. — Baymundo II. died in 1077, during the 
festivities consequent on the marriage of his favourite 
son with a daughter of Robert Guiscard, count of Apulia.- 
' In his last will he left, we are told, the joint sovereignty 
of his states in Sp*ain to two of his sons (the third had 
the lordship of Toulouse), Berengario, and Raymundo; 
but the former only is acknowledged by the monk of 
RipoL* 

Raymundo III., sumamed the Hairy, had^acarcely 1076 
grasped the reins of goveniment, when he was exposed to 
to the intrigues of his elder brother, Bbrengario, who 
could not tamely witness his own exclusion from the 
rights of primogeniture. The two brothers soon re. 
garded each other as enemies; the efforts of some 
courtly reptiles added to their animolity; and though 
Raymundo, in the, hope of procuring peace, aband¬ 
oned to Berengario the tribute paid by the Mooririi 
king of Saragossa, deadly hatred took possession of the 
latteii.,i.>Open hostilities appear to hare been averted 
throng the friendly interference of the pope, who de¬ 
spatched a legate for the purpose. In 1081 the princes 

* Monubui RlTlpunenili, Beats CmnUum SsrcioBenituni, esp. xl. Lu. 
dui Mwiijaeui Sloulin, JDe Rebui HJjHMniCi lib. ix. p. S76. (tpud Sobothim, 
HlfpAfili llluitnta, twn. t), Bduiiui. Mures nb. it. paiiim. 

ZunU« Anak« da Angon, lib. L cap. 1& SO. DitfOt HlitorU de foe vic> 
torioeiiiiaioi AntigtuM Coodee da BArc^an, Ub. IL oiip. S5—6S.ABougea* 
Hlitoira EcdSaUi^ue at Ctyile de U ViUa et du Dioceie deCanwnne, 
partie L p. B8, Ac. 

TMe pDwemil lovereign ii the one whom. bjUisfitbulouc chronicle of the 
CldiBuydlMU nudeeo frequently to humble. See AppeiuIlx(H},lnVaLlf. 
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woe induced to give hostages to each othet for the 
preecrvatioii of outorard peace. But the hopes of the 
CataloiiianSj that their princes would combine in the 
meditated war against the Mohammedans, wera disap¬ 
pointed by the tragical death of Raymundo, who was 
aasaaainat^ between Bar^lona and Gerona,—no doubt 
at the instigation of Berengario. * The fratricide in 
vain endeavoured to grasp the fruit of his crime. After 
a long struggle, being expell^ from Catalonia by the 
barons and prelates, who espoused the interests of the 
infant son of Raymundo, and stung by intolerable re¬ 
morse, he departed on a pilgrimage for the Holy Land, 
and died in Jerusalem, or on his return, t 

Of BAYStUNDo IV., prior to his reaching his mtgority, 
we hear nothing, until the rebellion of a vassal, the 
viscount de Carcassonne, brings him^into notice. Ber. 
nard Atto, viscount de Beziers, and on the maternal side 
descended from the house of Carcassonne, seeing the trou¬ 
bles in Catalonia consequent on the murder of Ray- 
mundo III., resolved to profit by them. Arriving in 
Carcassonne, he offered to the inhabitants to defend them 
against the usurper Berengario, and all other enemies, 
and to hold die lordship as the liege vassal of young 
Baymundo, until that prince reached an age fit to 
govern. The offer was accepted; and Bernard swore 
on the holy gospel to resign the trust on the m^oiity 
of the lawM heirl By die council of Barcelona he was 
confirmed in the temporary possession of the fief. His 
administradon was onerous; to caxry on the war with 
the count de Foix, who aspired to the dignity he held, 
and who, in 1090 , inflicted on him a disastrous defeat, 

* Btluiluf (BCarcB Hiipaole*, libivOs Dfawo (Historia de loi 6mdei de 
Baitelons Ub. il, cap. 70.), utA Perreni {filtt Odn^ale, IH—conUnd 
tbat BarmuDdowM DOtmunleredbjr Berengario,and thAthliauauinawere 
unknown. They found their itatement on a paiase of Malaterra (IterUm 
OertaruBi RoberH Guiaeardi^ frc., lib. ilL), wbteh itatei ^at Uie Mtuume 
trf Baymundo (caput atupa,) arose from the many woundi ha received on 
the Mi^ We foOew me monk of Rlpol. a Cat^Qian. and, ttndftre, 
likely much better Informed than the mcillan. 

t Botm (Hlatoire dB Careawonne, p.94>.) myi, that Berengario waifciv 
both mm and tangut, asd that the woteoca wat'ejcecuted 
prior (0 hia expulaloD foom Catalonia. 
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be loaded the people with exaetiona. These seem to have 
been borne with patience, in the h(^ that they would 
be ended in a few years. But Bernard had no inten¬ 
tion of resigning his usurped power; and. vdien snnh- 
moned, in 1104, by Raymundo, who had assiiRied the 
reins of government, to fulfil his pledge, he fiatly re¬ 
fused; The indignant inhabitants—indignant as well 
through his mal-adroinietration, as from affection to tiie 
memory of Raymundo IIJ,—sent a deputation to Barce¬ 
lona to do homage to the new count, as their only lawful 
sovereign. They did more; they took up arms, and 
expelled him. To resume the lordship, he solicited 
and obtained the aid of the count de Toulouse, whose 
vassal he ofibred to become. Carcassonne was soon 
invested; but the inhabitants having received some 
succours from count Ra^undo, resolved to hold out. 
After a siege of soine months, however, being discou¬ 
raged, alike by the loss of their best defenders, the want 
of provisions, and by the non-snival of reinforcements 
from Barcelona, they consented, in 1110, to admit Ber¬ 
nard, on condition of his swearing to respect their pri¬ 
vileges. But the cruelties inflict^ on them by Roger, 
the son of Bernard, who, probably in his'father's absence, 
threw into prison, or tortured, or mangled, such as had 
been most conspicuous in the defence, agdn compelled 
tiiem to lay their grievances before, ^ymundo. The 
wars of this prince with the Mohammedans had hitherto 
prevented him from hastening to the aid of his op¬ 
pressed vassals; but, in 1111, he put his troops into 
motion, passed the Pyrenees, and marched on Carcas¬ 
sonne. Bernard prepared for an obstinate defence. The 
city bad again the prospect of a harassing siege, when 
the nobles and prelates of the lordship proposed toms of 
accommodation, to which both parties turned a fhvonr- 
aUe ear. Bernard agreed to hold the country as a fief 
of Barcelona, and to ud Raymundo in all his wars as 
became a go^ vassal. ' 

The people, however, continued to be dissatlsfled with 
the snccessfbl viscount, whose exactions pressed heavily 
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upon them ; end their compleints to his superior of Bir. 
oelona were both loijd and frequent. Having once in¬ 
terfered without effect, the latter left them and their 
governor to settle the disputes between themselves.^ Again 
did they expel him from the capitalagain did he return 
with troops and invest it.^ This time the siege continued 
three years ; a fact sufficiently indicative of their deep- 
rooted hostility to him; nor even, when reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, would they consen^ to surrender the place 
until they had obtained certain conditions, of which the 
observance was guaranteed by the count of Barcelona. 
jlQg During this rebellion of Bernard, Baymundo had ex- 
to perienced no slight vexation from the Mohammedan 
11 17. arms. In 1108, they laid waste most part of Catalonia, 
and forced him, we are told, but on authority somewhat 
disputable, to solicit the aid of the Fr$iich king. How¬ 
ever this be, it is certain that he succeeded in clearing 
the province of the misbelievers. His power daily in¬ 
creased. In 1111 the lordship of Besalu devolved to 
---.him by inheritance; in 1112 he married the only daugh¬ 
ter and heiress of Giibert count of Provence, to whose 
estates he soon succeeded *; in 1117i the fief of Cerdaha 
reverted to him* by the death of the hereditary owner 
without heirs. But for much of his prosperity he was 
no less indebted to his arms than to his good fortune. 
In 1116 he hired a fleet for the conquest of Majorca, on 
which he embarketf a considerable body of troops, fur¬ 
nished him by his vassals both of Catalonia and southern 
France. This fleet was chiefly supported by the ma¬ 
ritime states of Fisa and Genoa, at the request of pope 
Pascal II. Of all the exploits of Raymundo, this was the 
most useful; as the Balearic Isles, ever since the decline 
of the kingdom of Cordova, bad been the retreat of 
Mohammedan pirates, whose extirpation both policy and 
hwnanity demanded. The expedition was crowned with 
complete success; though that success was stained by 

• Aeopi^i ag to Fere Tomirfa, and Ludui Mariopua Siculut, BuyniMMiQ 
roortved Um flef of Provence bj the reward of hli chivalry In Dcbiuf of nn 
See Appoodik D. 
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the iniliBcriminate carnage made of the inhabitants, — of - 
women and children, and the aged a| well as the armed 
men. This conquest, however, was not enduring. 

Raymundo died in 1131. In his Last illness be assumed 
the habit of the Templars. He left two sons; Raymundo, 
who succeeded him in Catalonia, and Berengario, who 
inherited Provertce.* * 

RAtMVNDO V., was a prince well fitted to tread in 1181 
the steps of his father. He wisely preserved a good to 
understanding with Alfonso the emperor, who had mar- 
ried his sister, and whom he acknowledged as his liege 
lord; and still more wisely did he solicit the hand of 
doiia Fetronilla, daughter and heiress of Ramiro the 
Monk, king of Aragon. At first, indeed, Ramiro was 
more inclined to bestow the princess on the eldest son of 
Alfonso, and thereby lay a foundation for the union of 
the two crowns ; but the Aragonese opposed their union 
with Castile and Leon,—in other words, their extinction 
as a nation, — and declared for the count of Barcelona, 
whose valour was already well known in Spain. The 
king was easily induced to approve the match; in 1137 
it was arranged at Balbastro, in an assembly of the 
states. Raymundo was there affianced wifii the princess, 

. and declared heir to the throne, if even she died before 
arriving at a marriageable age. Ever jealous of their 
national honour, the Aragonese stipulated that the name 
of their country should, in the publio documents, pre¬ 
cede that of Barcelona; that Raymundo should be styled, 
not king, but prince of Aragon and count of Barcelona; 
that when he advanced to battle, the standard should be 
intrusted to a knight of their own nation. In the same 

* Moiuchui Rivlpullenil). Outa Cmnltum Barclonenilum, up, xv. xvi. 
Balusiui Tutelenitt, Miru Hlipuiiu, lib. Iv. (lub proprUi annli.) Chro. 
nicon BaKionenw, cot 7SS. tapud eundeni). Luciua Marinnu Slculiu. Do 
Kabul Ujinanica, lib. lx. p, S67. (apud Schottum, Hlapanta lUuitrata, toiii.i) 
Bwia, HUu^ Eeolfliaatlqtn at Civile da CaKaaaonna, p. 180, te. Chnm. 

Icon Fdiw Nova, p gj, (apud Cuiuium, BibUotbau Hlatotlu Reanl 
SicUhe, tom.U, Zimta, Analei da AragonTlIli. 1. Malatarra, Rerum Oe§- 
Urum Kobertl i^licacdi, IIP lit (apud Canuluaa, Una. IL naonon, apud 
Schcttuin, tsin.lU.). Dlago, Ristorla da 1« Coudu da Barcelona, llb.ii. 
can. 69—lia 

The Spinlah hlaturUiu are Ul aequalated with the trawiartinni of Bqu 
laqpdo Id Ifnncp 
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nUy, Ramiro resigned the royal dignity in favour 
of his Boii*in-Uw, and retired to the cloUter. From thia 
auiment until his 'death, Raymundo governed Aragon 
aridi supreme authority, and Catalonia became inaepar- 
aUy united with that kingdom, or rather merged in it. 
His administration and warlike exploits will be found 
in the next chapter.* » 


CHAP. IV. 

ARAOON. 

1035—1516. . 

Thb origin and early history of Aragon being the same 
with that of Navarre f, on which it was long dependent, 
"'need not be investigated here. The statements of writers 
who contend for the fabulous kingdom of Sobrarve, the 
root of both sovereignties ; of those who assign the origin 
of both to Garda Ximenes, in 716, or of Aragon, in the 
ninth century, to the Navarrese liiigo Arista, are not 
worth the trouble of rd'utation, since they rest on wholly 
monastic documents known to be apocryphaL The rea¬ 
soning of such vniters is about equal to the authority 
they adduce. The founders of Fortaleza de Fanno, says 
the abbot Briz Martinez, were in number SOO; the 
electors of Garcia Ximenes 300 ; and those of IQigo 
Arista 600. What follows proves the Pythagorean virtue 
of numbers. The dty built by the SOO fell, because S 
is a perfidious number, fatal to unity. But the election 
of (terda could not fail to have a prosperous issue ; tor 
what number is more mighty than 3 ? If, however,. 3 
be excellent, 6 must be doubly so, as containing a two- 


. * Hub cme Ruthorltloi. 

t ta Cbe liUtory of ttot kingdom In phipter U. of the pment TBduac* 
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fold portion of the Mme virtae I The series of eoimti^ 
beginning with Anar or Arinsrius, is not less fsbuloin 
than that of the kings. UndoubtMly there were local 
gOTemors with that title at an early period, who, prior 
to the 'establishment of the Navarrese monarchy, were 
dependent either on the Asturian kings, or on the Mo¬ 
hammedans of Aragon. Whether they were natives or 
Arabrans, Christians or Mussulmans, can never be de¬ 
termined. 

Nothing can better expose the provincial vanity of the 
writers who advocate the ancient monarchy of this region, 
than its insignificant dimensions. In the time of Sancho 
el Mayor, the lordship of Aragon formed only an incon¬ 
siderable angle of the present country of that name, 
comprising the north-western extremity, and bounded by 
a line drawn from the Pyrenees above Jaca, passing 
somewhat west of'that city by San Juan de la Fefia, and 
diverging westwards to tbe Val de Anso, near the banks 
of the river Aragon. It comprehended the most eastern 
portion of territory inhabited by the ancient Vascones, 
apd this reason gives some countenance to the hypothesia 
that it followed the fate of Vasconla ; — that from the 
reign of Alfonso 1. it obeyed the Asturian kings. Not¬ 
withstanding the contiguity of the inhabitants to the 
Mohammedan possessions of Jaca, Huesca, and Sara¬ 
gossa, their position amidst the fastnesses of the Pyrenees 
might secure them against the attacks of the misb^evers. 
However this be, certain it is tliat the date of Aragonese 
independence must be assigned to lOSS, the period when 
Sancho el Mayor divided his states among his sons ; and 
when, as before related, Aragon fell to Ramiro.* 

* Bee the reign of Senctao el Meyor In the hUtory of NaTaire. Bee elK>« 
Anetee Tole^iiQB, p. 384 (epud Florei, Eapefle Salute, tom. xxliU ^ Md. 
njuihu* bilenili, p. Si2. ftc. (apud eundem, tom. xIt.). Monachal Blvlpul. 
teniii, caa. 19. (ad oaleam Maroe, Dmei HlflpaDitini,TaL 546.). Xlraeoei, Da 
Mehui iucpiDlm Ub. v. cap. 26 (apud ScbottuiSs Hlmnia lUuitmta, tom. It) 
Morec, Analei de Nayara, tom. t Ub. si. ZurllBs Anatot de Aragon, lib 1. 
cap. 14 Bris UartiDei, HUtorta de U Fundadon j, Antiguedadef de 
Juan de la Pella, y de lac Reyn de Sobrarbe, Aragon, y Naranra, lib. t 
cap. 1. Xiuolui Marlneui Sleului, De Rebui Hiipani^ Ub. yUL (api^ 
Smiottuin, tom. L) BUnoaa, Rerum Anurpnenalum ComixiaRtarii, in ranU 
ioob tepud eundem, tom. Ut). Bdaedeu, niatoria Ciittca do Si p a fl a, tom. 
git (lub proprllj aimU) et tom. xv, llluitracion A ■ 
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1035 Bavou) was no sooner jb^nssessktA of the thit^ 
to than, in concert with the MoonSfa ‘kii]gs of San^otstf, 
1063. Tud^a and Huesca, he invaded the dontin^s^qf Ms 
brother Garcia, then absent on a pilgrimage ^ Home. 
While pressing the siege of 'Tafalla, the royal deropeO 
rebirnedj vanquished, and' expelled him from his new 
conquests. During Garbia's life, the war 'Sras %i fre¬ 
quently renewed ; but its progress was desultory, and its 
issue indecisive. Not so Ramiro's wars with the Me^ 
hammedans, which, though sci&cely mentioned by writers 
nearly contemporary, must have been successful, since 
he extended Ms sway along the southern base of the 
Pyrenees, over the lordships of Sobratbe, Ribagorza, and 
a great part of Pallas. The kings, too, of Tudela, Sa¬ 
ragossa, and Lerids, were his tributaries: we sre even 
told that he compelled the second of these hereditary 
governors to receive a Christian bishop into that city. 
His authority over the two first is apparent from the acts 
of the council, which, in 1060, he convoked at Jaca. 
. Alt scarcely had the ecclesiastics separated, when Sancho 
of CastUe appeared before Saragossa with a numerous 
army, and forced the Mohammedans to do him homage, 
OB tile ground that his father, Fernando, had been re¬ 
cognised as lord paramount over that state. Highly 
indignant at this irruption, Ramiro, who was then press¬ 
ing the siege of Grado in Ribagorza, advanced against 
the invader; in the battle which ensued he was van¬ 
quished and ahun. This tragical event happened In the 
year 1063, in the month of May.* 

1063 Sanoho 1. (Rabuiez) was no less successful than Ms 
father in warring against the Mohammedans; who, aftdr 

* Montcbui SUeniU Cbnaiicon M regno SutU It), nwiuD Aiolei Tola, 
dunii, ft S84 (radFlom, Eipefie Signdii, tom. xvlL et ulll.]. Hodericiu 
ToleUntL Oe Bebiu UieptniM oocnon Lusu Tudauh, Cbeonlemi MenaH, 
■ubpiopni ngnu (iixid Sohotti^ Hltpanla UliumtiAonL 11. m It,), LikIiu 
I fenMia atcidiu. Do Betwi HlipanUE, Hb vUt p.S6ti., neonon BUneu, Re. 
« rum Angoneuium CommentwU, p. stS. (tiiud eundon lom. I at i)U. ■ 
Miwarhui mrlauUanila, cap. la lad calcem Mam, UmM Mlapantnu, wL 
gtaj. Vuilta, AnalM da Amw, Ub L cap 17. at U. Motel, AmriasAa 
Mavarra, tmn. 1. 11b. xU. Ac. 

Mi fWMtM dlsgtbe Aatemaatiof tha Arago o eaiia il taritBtliaoamtafy, 
Icaoaiimtap^rUiat tba aucoeaaoi of Bamlio took aaymwii to avanse 
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eaUstrc^pb*-juat had fortified^Hnescs and 

BalbMtro, and'aet^hdr C^afian i|iaaten at defiance. 
Har^g jennet hl» foTcea with those of Ennengaudo 
Bounj l^Tgel, he invested Balbastro. Though during 
the siege he lost this coliregeous ally, and though the 
Mohammedan kings sent potverful detachments to re¬ 
lieve it, in ip65 he forced thf place to suirender, and 
converted it into a bishop’s see. To protect his king- 
dbm against the incursions of his natural enemy, he 
erected several fortresses ^ong the southern frontier; 
and, fay bis subsequent irruptions into the hostile ter¬ 
ritory, inflicted great injury on the Mohammedans. It 
was doubdess owing as much to his military fame as 
to the contiguity of his state, that, on the tragical death 
of SanchoIII. of Navarre, in 1076, he was elected king 
of that country. His proclamation at Pamplona, and 
his subsequent wai^th his competitor the king of Leon 
and Castile, have been related in a former chapter.* 

During the following years of his reign, don Sancho ioT6 
steadily pursued his great object, — the extension of hii ’to 
boundary at the expense of the misbelievers. To defray 
the expenses of hie continual wars, he at length laid 
hands on the revenues of the church, convinced that they 
could not be better employed than in so pious a use. 

But not all the valour he bad so often exhibited, nor the 
religious foundations be had erected, nor the devotion with 
which he had removed the relics of 9t. Indaletius from 
Almeria to the mcmastery of San Juan de la Fefia, could 
atone with the ecclesiastics of his kingdom for bis pre¬ 
sent sacrilege. He encountered so much opposition, that 
he was ^ad not only to forego his pretentions, but to 
escape the thunders of the church by submitting to public 
penance before the high altar in the cathedral of Rods. 

To effiice the remembrance of his reputed crimd, he 
reaolved to exhibit more zeal than ever in the cause of ^ 
Christianity. Having reduced, one by on^ the Mo¬ 
hammedan fortresses, between the Pyrenees and the 
Cinca, in 1089 he inveated Monson; a place strong 

* Bm the Hlitor 7 of Nenore' 
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alik 4 by nature and art, and utuated on the eastern 
bank of that riv^. After a siege of some weeks it 
fell into his power. His next exploit was the reduction 
of seyeral towns belonging to }he Moorish king of 
Huesca. He carried b^s triumphant stEftidarda' to the 
Ebroj on the northern ,banks of which he fortified 
, Castellar, as a position wshence future operations might 
be undertaken against the king of Saragossa^ th£ most 
' powerful of the rulers of Aragon. Huesca itself, being 
now the only considerabfe cit^ from the Pyrenees to the 
Ebro, and from iJavarre to the Cinca, which defied 
his power, in 1094 he invested that formidable place. 
The siege was pressed with vigour'; but one day having 
approached too near the waUs with the view of recon- 
noitring, while raising his hand to show a point where 
the assault might be made, he was mortally wounded 
by an arrow in his right side, which 'the action exposed, 
l^ing carried to bis tent, he exacted an oath from his 
two eons, Pedro and Alfonso, that they would not raise 
• lt>e siege, but remain before the place until it capitulated 
or was taken by storm. Having received the necessary 
sacraments, he himself drew the arrow from the wound 
and breathed his last. 

1094 Pedbo I., the eldest son of the deceased king, was 
to immediately proclaimed in the camp. According to 
Rodrigo of Toledo the siege was continued without in¬ 
termission, and the place reduced in six months. That 
the city continued to be invested is not improbable ; but 
ancient writers agree in deferring its capitulation two 
years, until 1096. As Abderahman, the Moorish king of 
Huesca, obtained promises of aid both from the neigh¬ 
bouring king of Saragossa and from king Alfonso of 
Leon and Castile,'Pedro appears to have left his troops 
before the place and hurried over hie dominions to press 
the . march of reinforcements. On his return with a 
* considerable force, he had reason to congratulate hiin- 
on his precaution ; the king of Saragossa, at the 
head of a great army, and the Christian count of Najera, 
Alfonso’s vassal, with a brave body of Castilians, were 
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in motidn. On the eve of the battlcj the Chriatign 
count is said'to^Bve entreated hin^ to retire from the 
city, as resistance to such a force was hopeless. But he 
holdly advanced to tl)e attack, which on botib sides was 
impetuous,' atid which raged during many hours,—until 
the count of Nigera was taken prisWr, perhaps also till 
night separated the combatai^,. But though the Moor| 
retire'd in order to their tents, and though the troops 
of king don Pedro remained under arras the whole of 
the night, in the expectatfcn of a new attack, the former 
had suffered too severely to Ask another field. Under 
cover of the darkness, they fled with precipitation. The 
number of slain was prodigious; the following morning 
it was increased by a hot pursuit, which was continued' 
as far as Almudevar. This great battle was fought |in 
November, 1006, in the plain of Alcoraz, not far from 
Huesca.* It waa followed by the surrender of that im¬ 
portant city, and, consequently, by the destruction of 
the Mohammedan power between the Ebro, the Ciuca, 
and the Pyrenees. Some fortresses they still posses^d, 
east of that river; but they had no longer the means of 
combined defence.—The victor died in 1104.t 

Alfonso I., brother of the deceased Pedro, who now iio4 
succeeded to the thrones of Aragon and Navarre> was tu 
of a genius even more military than his predecessors. 


* ZuriU (1 ^3S) quotei the hlitory of San Juai| de la Pefli to ihow that 
in thig irreat battle % Geone performed the game gezrice to Aragon aa San¬ 
tiago bad done for Caatile. *Ke appeared on horgeback, haring behind falm, 
en croupe, a German knight, who wag occupied that re^ day In the glega of 
Antioch. En memoHa dH^tan grande y aetlalada ricoria mando el Hey 
edificarenaquelmlgmolugarunaiglefliaahonra y gloria de San Jorge,pa. 
iron de lacavallerla Chrigtiana: y egcriren log autorei modernMque en. 
tODcea tomo el fUaj poi lUi amag v deviiag la Crux de San Jorge en campo 
de Plata, y en log quadroa del eicudo quetro cabefag rogcas, por quabro reyeg 
y prlnclpalee cauduloe que en eeta batalla murieron. 

f Bodericug Ibletanui, De Bebui HispanlcU, lib. rl. cap. 1. (apud Sohot. 
turn, Hiapania IDiuitnta, tom. il). Annals CompofteUani^. 3S0. (apud 
* Florex, E^pafia Sagrada. tom. zxiii.). Annaleg Toledaiiog, p. w. (in eoclein i 

Umdo). Annalei CompfuteQgeg, p 314. (in eodem tomo). Monachug Rivi. 
puUenili cap 19. (ad caJoem Marcgs, Llmei Hiipanicui). Luoiiu Karlneiu 
Siculug, De Kebui HlipanUe, Ub. rm. p 367. (apud Scbottum, tom. i). Zu. * 
rita, Analee de Aragon, tom. i lib. i. dap 16—36. Blancag, Rerum Ara. 
fpneeium CommeaUrii, p 6Sa (apud Schottum, tern. iii.). Abu Abdalla, 
vsg^ Acu PIcta (apud Caairt, Bibliotheca Arab. Higp U.—S19.). Coiui6,Jlry 
Mari&^ HigtoLre de la Domination, &c. tom. h. 
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UnfortuDStely for the interests of his kingdom and of 
his own farae^ his mnrriage with an unprincipled woman, 
Urraca, daughter of Alfonso of Leon and Castile, and 
fhe diaaenuons to which that marriage gave ris^ long 
averted the destruction of his misbelieving enemies.* 
Alfonso began his career of conquest by the reduc- 
^on of such places north*of the Ebro as^were st^ oc¬ 
cupied by the Mohammedans. How long he was 
engaged in this preparatory warfare, — whether it was 
conducted by his generals duftng his unfortunate wan 
in Castile and Leon, or by himself, during the in¬ 
tervals of those wars, — cannot be determined. All that 
we certainly know is, that in 1114 he passed the Ebro 
and laid siege to Saragossa. Convinc^ that the fall 
of this place would but occasion their own, the Moham¬ 
medans of Tudela armed, harassed the camp of Alfonso, 
intercepted hia provisions, and alwaya fled when any con¬ 
siderable force was drawn out to oppose them. A council 
of war was hdd, and, in pursuance of its ddiberations, a 
. division of the army sent to surprise Tudela. The 
general intrusted with this enterprise executed it with 
success. Arriving in the adjoining mountains, he 
despatched a amall body of his cavalry to draw the 
enemy from the place, while he himself, with hia chief 
force, remained in ambush. The Moors issued forth, 
the horsemen fled as if in a panic fear; and, when 
both pursuers and*fugitives were out of sight, the main 
body advanced towards the walls, broke open the gates, 
and gained possession of the place. When the Mop 
hammedans returned from the pursuit, they had no al¬ 
ternative but submission. It appears that Alfonso was 
satisfied for the present with the advantage thus gaine4, 
since Saragossa did not capitulate until IIIB, and 
since a siege of four years is improbable. We have 
before related how he had previously defeated and dsin 
the enterprising Abu Giafar, king of Saragossa, and how 
AbdelmeUc, surnamed Amad Dole, the son and successor 

• Bse VoL II. page ISl, Ac. 
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of that prince, had done him homage for that kingdom.* 

But its entire destruction was resolvll. If Alfonso thus 
suspended the great object he had so long in view, be 
did BO< only to attain it by surer means. While pur¬ 
suing his conquests around the capital, and circum¬ 
scribing the dominions of the ^ohammedan king to the 
walls* of that city, he was alM collecting troops from 
Beame and Gascony, as well as from his own states. 
Having routed and slain Jdezdeli, the wsli of Granada, 
and defeated t^e generals of the Almoravides, among 
whom was Temim, brother of the emperor Ali-{-, in 
the spring of 1118 he vigorously assailed Sarragossa; 
but it was valiantly defended, and the assaults were re¬ 
pulsed with some loss. The French allies, hopeless of ^ 
reduction, and, consequently, of the plunder Aey covetM, 
abruptly returned, home. Though weakened by this 
dishonourable desertion, he no less persevered, declaring 
that he would not remove until the city was his. In 
consternation at the evident firmness of his purpoa^, 
the besieged implqged the aid of their brethren of Tor- 
tosa, Valencia, and even Andalusia. In vain ; he pre¬ 
vented the arrival of reinforcements, ,and at length 
compelled the city to surrender. The following year 
be i^e it the capital of his kingdom. 

This great hero was far from being satisfied with ills 
these important successes. In 1120 h® overthrew, near to 
Daroca, an amazing force of the Almoravides, leaving * 
20,000 dead on the field. The same year he reduced 
Taragona, and many other fortresses in its neighbour¬ 
hood; he next obtained Calatayud, one of the moat im¬ 
portant cities south of the Ebro. Its fall, as well as the 
terror of his recent victhry, occasioned the surrender 
of' all the fortified places on the banks of the Xalon, 
among which was Daroca. Almost every year continued 
to witness his success. Though he aasail^ Lerida in vain, 
or perhaps spared the dty in consideration of a tribute, 
he made destructive irruptions into Valencia, and evu 

• SnpifBSS. orVoL IL f Saepp. M. laeiS. of VaLlL ^ 
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into Andalusia. Ii^ the latter province he was joined 
by lOjOOO Christian families, whose ancestors had re¬ 
mained under the Mohammedan yoke ever since the inva- 
siou by Tank, and who were anxious—doubtless through 
fear of the consequences that might follow the discovery 
of their secret correspondence with him—to settle in 
his dominions. He placed them in the conquests which 
be had won from the Moors. In 1I2H he obtained 
another glorious victory over hrs enemy on the confines 
of Valencia. But though these victqpies were thus 
signal, and redounded to the glory of the Christian 
name ; though these irruptions were always recompensed 
by ample booty, from 11S4 to 1134 hq.made few con- 
qi^ests. His hostilities appear to have been too rapid 
to have any permanent effect. At timm, indeed, his at-- 
tention was so much distracted by thet affairs of Leon *, 
that he must have intrusted the conduct of these wars to 
his generals. In 1130, too, he passed the Pyrenees from 
Navarre and assailed Bourdeaux; which, after a long 
siege, he reduced. His motive for this act of hostility was 
probably to punish the injuries inflicted by the duke of 
Aquitaine on th^ count of Bigorre, and hie other allies h> 
(he south of France. His absence encouraged the Mo¬ 
hammedans of Lerida, Tortosa, and Valencia to harass 
his frontiers: they even defeated two of his generals. 

1131 On his return,, the following year, he prepared for 
to new campaigns. In 11-33 he invested and obtained 

1134. Mequinencia, an important Moorish fortress on the con¬ 
fines of Catalonia, and on the banks of the Ebro. He 
next laid siege to Fraga, situated on the Cinca, a few 
leagues from Mequinencia. The place was well de¬ 
fended, boUi by art and the valour of the inhabitants. 
Aben Gama, governor of Valencia, endeavoured to dis. 
lodge die besiegers, but was repulsed with heavy loss. 
The inhabitants now proposed terms of capituhtion; 
which Alfonso, ince^s^ at their resistance, indignantly 
X^eelpd. Despair urged them to new efforts. Owing 
£ .* SMIlMrelgn of limes and bei ion Alfonio VIII. In Vol, IL 
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to their pressing solicitations, Aben Gama, having re^ 
ceived from Africa a reinforcement of 10,000 Almo. 
ravides, and collected all that could bear arms in bis ovm 
state, again advanced to relieve Fraga, Though the 
Christian king had despatched a strong body of his 
cavalry in search of provisions, and though he was greatly 
inferior in numbers, he did rfot hesitate to accept the 
engagement. It was long and desperately continued; but 
in the end the Christians were completely defeated: * 

thousands of the Aragonese lay extended on the plain. 
Whether the king himself fell on this day, as is affirmed 
by three ancient authorities, or whether, as we are 
informed by another and a contemporary, he fled to the 
monastery of San Juan de la PeSa, where grief in a few 
days put a period to his life, is doubtful.* After die 
battle the Moors ravaged the surrounding country. 

Thus fell the conqueror of Tudela, Saragossa, Tar- 1134. 
ragona, Calatayud, Daroca, Mequinencia, and most 6f 
the country south of the Ebro—the victor in many 
battles, who, from his warlike habits, was sumamed 
el Batallador j and, from the extent of his sway while 
king of Leon and Castile, el Emperador. Spain can¬ 
not boast of a more valiant prince; h^ was the first, 
since the conquest by the Arabs, who carried the Christian 
ensigns into Andidusia. He is idso praised for his 
devotion; but, if some of the Castilian chroniclers are to 
be believed, during his wars with Urraca and the young 
Alfonso he committed many atrocities, t 

* Hie Bfonkof Ripol, ARhblshop Rodrigo, and the aaonyaioui writer of 
d)8 Analea Tcdedanoi I., Mjr that be fell on the field j tbe author of the 
(Chronicle of Alfonio the Emperor, that he died in Che monaiter^. 

We know not on what auihority Zurita makee him escape from the battle, 
and iUI, f ome time afterwardi, while attempting, with only 400 honemen, to 
repel im inroad of the Moon. It teemi to be little preferable to that which 
Mndahhn, tbrowh pure rexaCion at hit defeat, on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
lAnd, which makM him return after the lajpee of many yean, and girei 
him a more diagraceftil death than would hare happed to him os the 
battle field. 

f Chronica Adefonil Imperatorii, p. 5S1. 342. (apud Florea, E^wfla Sa> 
erada, tom. sxL). Monaciiua KltipuUeniit, can, 20. (ad caloem Maras, 

Limat HUpanlcui, ooL An^n Toledenoa L p. 387, 388. (apud Flores, 

tom. 3CX111X Chranloon Bur^mse, pi 30K. (in eodem Como). AnnalM|Compoa.' 
tellanl, p. (in eodem). Analea Complutenaes, p. 314. (in eodem). Roderleue 
Toletanui, De Reboi Hiapanlda, Uhk rii. cap. 1. 3. (ap^ 8ohottu% Himnla 
lUuatrati^ tom. IL), loucai iSideiiais, Chronicon Mundi, p, 103. (apud etht* 
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« In his Isst will, made Bone time previous to his death, 
Alfkmao, who had lio issue, had b^ueathed his lionri* 
mans to two military orders, — to the Joiights of St 
John at (Jerusalem, and to the Templars. But'Aelther 
Nsvine nor Aragon paid the least attention to this dis> 
po^on. The nobles of both kingdoms having met to 
choose a common soverefgn, unfortunately disagreed in 
the choice, and separated: at length ^e Aragonese 
a Rented the brother of their deceased king, Ramiro the 
Itlonk, whom they married to'^a princess of Aquitaine; 
while the Navarrese, no less desirous to restore their 
royal house, elected Garcia Ramirez.* 

1134 Ramibo II. was no sooner in possession of the throne 
to than he was visited by Alfonso of Leon, whose dubiona 
conduct was well calculated to alarm him.t fidngat 
length rid of this dangerous ally, he laid claim to Na« 
varre, on the pretence that it had long formed part erf' 
the same kingdom, and could not be dismembered; and 
Garda no leas actively armed to assert his right to 
Aragon. A reconciliation being effected in the manner 
before related |, both kings were at liberty to pursue 
other objects. Garcia seems to have hoped, that as bk 
rival was old, he should succeed, in default of heirs, to 
the sister kingdom; but before the expiration of the 
year the queen of Aragon was delivered of the princess 
PetroniUa. It was probably through disgust with ^ 
never-ceasing pretensions of Garcia, as well as from 
conscience which stung him for breaking his vowi, that. 


in the third year of his reign, he resolved to marry his 
infant daughter, resign his dignity to his son-in-law, 
and return to the ddster. Tt^e choice, as related in the 
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lut chapter, fell on Raymundo count of BaircelDna, wbo,< 
under the title of Prince of Aragon/entered on the^n- 
preme government of the kingdom. Whether RamiiD 
continued to be styled king until hia death, in 1161, ii 
doubtful; but that hie daughter ia frequently styled 
ttmereign, and that Raymnndo never assumed the regal 
title, are clear from ancient dt^menti. 

PBTiiONn.i.A. In 1140 the grand master of the Tern. i isT 
plan arrived in Spain, to claim the kingdom in virtue of tia 
the testament made by king Alfonso. The modesty of the ’ 
demand roused the wrath of the people. As, however, the 
chief nobles of Aragon had sworn to enforce its observ¬ 
ance, and as the poor gnnd master had undertaken a long 
and perilous voyage to vindicate the rights of the order, 
he and Raymundo at length agreed that the absurd claim 
dmuld be abandoned, and that, in lieu of it, the knights 
should receive ample domains in Ara^n, on the tenure 
ef military service against the misbelievers. For this 
purpose a college, with a prior at its head, was estab- 
in the kingdom, having commanderies in four or 
five great towns ; and the jurisdiction of all other plao« 
which might he recovered by its arms from the common 
cnony, was guaranteed to the order. ’ 

Aa Raymundo was broth«'-iD-law to Alfonso, jie liio 
had little difficulty in obtaining from that emperor to 
tthe lestitudmi of some places in Aragon still held by 
'the Castilian troops, under the, edndition, however, 
of homage. Like Ramiro, he also aspired to the 
hicorporation of Navarre with hia kingdom, but wiffi- 
sut auccoia. Finding that his own force was iniuffi-. 
^nt to contend with so warlike a prince as dim 
Garcia, he entered into an alliance wiffi the emperor . 
Alfooso, the iniquitous object of which was a par¬ 
tition of the Navarrese dominions.' But while AUmso 
was investing Pamplona, Raymundo, in 1140, was aig. 
nally defeated by the Navarrese king. In his hostite 
fiTuptions, during the following yean, he was equoUy 
unsuaceaM. In 1146, through the interierencd ^ the 
toperor Alfonso, both princre agreed to suspend theii 
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quarrels, and aid their ally of Leon and Castile in 
warring against thb Mohammedans. All three were 
present at the siege and reduction of Baeza and AL 
meria. These important conquests, which ware the 
right of Alfonso, appear to have excited the emulation 
of Raymundo. The following year he invested and took 
the important city of ToV'tosa; for the success of this 
enterprise he was considerably indebted to his new sub* 
• jects, the Templars, and to the Genoese fleet, which 
had assisted in the capture ot Almeria. Next Lerida 
and Frags, which had withstood the assaults of Al« 
foDBO I., yielded to the prince of Aragon. Finally, in 
1153, he had the glory to free all Catalonia from the 
Mohammedans. 

1162. In 1162 Raymundo went to Turin, to do homage in 
person for Provence, which he had received as a fief 
from the emperor Frederic Barharossa. But death sur¬ 
prised him within a few leagues of that city. His ad¬ 
ministration was fortunate for Aragon, the interests of 
which he zealously advanced. In his last will he left 
bodi it and the lordship of Barcelona to his eldest son 
Alfonso; to his second son, Pedro, the lordship of Cer- 
dafia and Narbonensian GauL No sooner did intelli. 
gence of his death reach Saragossa, than the queen 
Petronilla assembled the states of Aragon and Catalonia 
at Huesca, where the testamentary dispositions were con.’ 
firmed,^ In 1163 sho resigned her regal tide to her son, 
though she lived until 1173.* 

] 1 as Alfonso II. took possession of die government at a 
to tender age, for which reason the three first years of his 

1196. reign are barren of events, In 1167, on the death of 
his cousin, the count of Provence, to whom his fath«’ 

• Chrontea Adeftmit laipentorUjjpuilm (apud Floret, EipaRa BuKdan 
tom. XMi.). AnalM Toledaoot, L p.389. (apud euncUsm tom. xxlL). Anales 
Tfdedanof, iL p. 404. (apud aundem eodemgue tomo). Monachui Riviput 
Iflitfla, 0«ta Comltum BaTCionenitum, cap. 21. (ad calcem Maroa, 
liaM Uippaiilcui, voL 040.). Roderlcui Toletanut, Do Rebut HltpanUli, 
lib. vll cini. IL (apud Schottum, HItpania Illuatratap tom. II.). Lueap 
Tudmirii, Clmmlcofl Mundi, p. 104. Ac. (apud eundem tom. It.). LucIih 
Mxrineui Blculua, De Rebut HiipanliE, lib. vili. p. 368. fte. et lib. x. p. 
378. Sec. (imud eundera tom. L), Biancai, Uerum Aragonaniium Comnimi.. 
taril, p. ^ (apud eundem tom. 111). Zurita, ARalea dc Arairon. lib. IL cap. 
1. IB. Moret, Analet de Navarra, lib. xvlll. Diago, Hiitorla m Lm vicUjk 
lioiltfimo luitlgUM Condei dc Rarcelouai Mb. ii. rap. IIB. 147. 
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had granted that fief in perpetuity, he re.umted that 
lordship to Aragon; and he soon 'succeeded, by in¬ 
heritance, to that of Rouasillon, He was no less am¬ 
bitious >to extend his dominion by conquest over the 
Moors. From 1168 to a few years before his death, he 
gained several fortresses south of the Ebro, lying towuds 
the Valendan frontier, from tlfe enemy. Of these the 
most important was Teruel. In 1177 he assisted 
Alfonso IX., of Castile, v^ose niece he had manned, to 
reduce Cuenza; and for this service he was exempted 
from the homage which his predecessors paid to the Cas¬ 
tilian king for their possessions on the western side of 
the Ebro. That he obtained no farther successes over 
the Africans must be attributed partly to the unfortunate 
defeat of the Castilian king at Alarcos *, and partly to 
his own dissensions with the king of Navarre;—dis¬ 
sensions, however, which are too obscure to be noticed. 

He did not long survive that defeat. He died in 11 96 ',' 
leaving Aragon, Catalonia, and RotissUlon to his eldest 
son, Pedro, and Provence to the second son, Alfonso. 

In his 'reign the Spanish era was suppressed in Cata¬ 
lonia, and the Christian substituted. This country was 
the first'in Spain to set the example, f ’ 

Peuro II., in the drat year of his reign, had some 1196 
disputes with his mother respecting some fortresses left to 
to her as a dowry by the late king. As these fortresses 
were situated on the frontier, and vq^sed to the irrup¬ 
tions of the Mohammedans, he probably trembled for their 
sectuity while in the hands of a woman; he therefore 
proposed to exchange them for others in the interior of 
the kingdom. The refusal of dolia Sancha led to a dis- 
graeeftd rupture between mother and son, which was 
at length ended through the interference of the Castilian 
king, who persuaded her to comply with the reason¬ 
able wishes of Pedro. In this transaction we may 
applaud the policy, however we condemn the want of 
filial respect of the king. But for another act he is 
^tly exposed to the censure of posterity. In 1S03 he 

* Sec VoL n. p. 41. f Bee Appentfix (E). 
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embarked for Rome, to be crowned by the pope. He 
was received withi great pomp by the sacred college; 
waa solemnly anointed by one of the number, and pre« 
■ented with the crown, the globe, and Bceptre„by the 
hands of Innocent. On this occasion he not only did 
homage as a feudatory of the church, but, by a public 
matrument, engaged thafAragon should for ever remain 
a fief of the Holy See, and be considered the property of 
the successors of St. Peter. To render the humiliation 
more complete, he agreed for kfmself and hii heirs to pay 
an annual tribute to his liege lord, and to all succeeding 
chiefs of the catholic world.* This disgraceful scene 
excited the indignation of the royal barons; who, on his 
return, fiercely upbraided him for hia treacherous sacri¬ 
fice of the national honour. He replied, that he had 
surrendered only his own rights, not those of his people. 
But as the monarch waa the representative of the national 
• power, as, by virtue of his office, he wu a peraonifieation 
of the nation itself, the fallacy did not impose on the 
barons, however it might delude the weak-minded Pedro. 
In 1205 the states asseinbled at Saragossa, protested 
against the act, as derogatory 4o the honour of the na¬ 
tion, as injurious to the people, and, consequently, as 
remaining without effect. 

1204 In 1204 Pedro married Maria, daughter and heiress 
to of the count de Montpellier. Whether through dis- 

jsoa. Mtiafaction with Dis^ conduct towards his bride, which 
ia represented as uqjuatifiable, pr through his disregard 
of th^ privileges, the people of that lordship refused, in 
1205, to admit him within their capitaL Incensed at 
their disrespect, the fdlowing year he applied to the pope 
for a dissolution of his marriage (probably it had not 
then been consummated); bat it dM not seem that his 
applicatian was well received. If even he had canon¬ 
ic gioimda for it, he appears to have soon abandoned 
them; for in 1207, or in 1208, his queen was ddivered, at 
Mon^iellier, of a son—afterwards the famous don Jayme 

• Tlw inrtnimmt of nedro^ honuse !• to be Ibued la the •rpendlx aC. 
ZutUi oodw the comtpoaiiag jtu. 
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d ConquisUdcr, If any faith ia to be placed in the 
beat of Jayine'a biograj^era*, the Bebitum conjugale 
would never have been paid, but for the aitfu] in¬ 
genuity. of the queen. The king, aayi thia writer 
being of an amorona temperament, and in love with a 
fair attendant of Maria, employed one of his cham- 
berlaii^s to make certain overlHireB. The agent being 
discovered and gained by the queen, returned to hia 
master, who was then in the neighbourhood of Mont¬ 
pellier, and told him thaf he might prosecute his ob¬ 
ject as soon as he pleased, aa it was fully secured. He 
accordingly hastened to the place, and supped with the 
queen, but was somewhat disappointed to find that the 
lady he expected did not appear. Considering, how¬ 
ever, that she would not be wanting to the appointment, 
he desired to be shown to hia apartment. In the middle 
of the night the ijueen crept softly to hia bed; and, at 
day-break the morning following, she so managed diat 
several of her household were admitted, to swear as wit¬ 
nesses of the fact. In process of time the queen was 
delivered of a son.—The circumstance which led to the 
imposition of the royal infant’s name is represented as 
no less extraordinary. Hia mother reaoWed to call him 
after one of the twdve apostles. To decide which should 
have the preference, she caused twelve candles, all equal in 
size and weight, and each named after one of the apostles, 
to be lighted ; declaring that the matter should be deter, 
mined by the candle which burnt the longest. When 
all the rest were consumed, that of St. James was still 
burning; accordingly the naine of Jayme was imposed 
at the toptismal foot But the birth o£ a son did not 
diminish the hatred of Pedro, nor prevent him, at a 
subsequent period, from resuming his application to the 
papal court; but Innocent, after a patient examination 
of the groves on which it waa made, refoaed to grant 
him the relief he solicited. 

’ * Bernardui Gontecloi MiedahDeVIbietRebiiB OmUi Jacobi Frlziil» Ub t 
Though thero ia nothlag tw m ir aiha him in the relattoa. vo ito not for 
Iti ttutb, 
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1206 Like hia predeceaaoTSj Pedro waa frequently at war 
^ with the Moora. 'In 1206 be took the important for- 
' treae of Montalvsn, He had also the glory of asaiating 
in the campaign of 1212 against the emperor, of Mo¬ 
rocco, and of contributing to the defeat of the Moors on 
the immortal plains of Tolosa.* 

1209 But if the king of'Aragon was thus valiant against 
to the enemies of Christianity, he did not exhibit equal 
'^*3. 2 egi against the Albigenses, who were now exceedingly 
numerous in the south of* France, especially in his 
French domains. In the crusade beaded by the famous 
Simon de Montfort, he afforded no aid to the catholic 
cause; though he frequently and fruitlessly interfered to 
reconcile the chiefs of the two parties. Carcassonne was 
one of the strongholds of this heresy. In 1209 it was 
accordingly invested by the crusaders. Both the viscount, 
a relative of Pedro’s, and the inhabiiants, offered a brave 
resistance, and implored aid from the Aragonese king. 
His aid be was not unwilling to grant; but whether he 
feared openly to oppose the crusaders with the papal 
legate at their head, or distrusted his own means of re¬ 
sistance, he contented himself with exhorting the be¬ 
sieged to hold out, and with again interceding in behalf 
of the viscount Rsymund. No attention was paid to 
his entreaties or remonstrances; the siege was pro¬ 
secuted with new vigour, and the place surrendered. At 
first the chiefs Sf the catholic league deliberated whe¬ 
ther it should not be rased to its foundation: in the 
end they resolved to preserve, and to place a governor 
over it; and their choice ultimately fell on Simon de 
Montfort. The intelligence was disagreeable to Pedro, 
who refused to receive the homage of the new viscount. 
Montfort is known to have been of a stem, rapacious, 
and remorseless disposition; and, probably, the com. 
plaints respecting his administration, which daily reached 
the ears of Pedro, might be one cause of this re¬ 
fusal In 1211, however, being' at Montpellier, be was 
reluctantly persuaded not only to receive the viscount's 

* See VoL II. Section I, Chap. II, pago45>-l7. 
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homage, but to Eanction the proposal of a marriage be- 
twMn his son Jayme and a daughter; of Simon ; he even 
delivered the young prince into the hands of the viscount, 
both as a pledge of his sincerity, and that the infante 
might’be educated according to the manner of the times 
under so renowned a leader. But that sincerity was 
suspected by the crusaders, ,,when,* on his return to 
Aragftn, he gave one of his sisters in marriage to the 
count of Toulouse, the head of the Albigenses,—the more 
stiU when he married another to the son of that baron. 

Aftey the campaign, immortalised by the victory of 1213 . 
Las Navas de Tolosa, Pedro was urgently pressed by his 
brother-in-law, and by his relatives the counts of Bearn 
rad Foix, all protectors of the Albigenses, to arm in 
their behdf. Though he had some reason to be dis¬ 
satisfied with the. crusaders, who had seized several 
‘fortresses belongiag to the appanage of his sisters, and 
had shaken his own domination in France ; and though 
he now passed the Pyrenees with a considerable army, 
his object was rather to act as a mediator than as a bel¬ 
ligerent. But the proposals which he submitted to the 
papal legates on the part of the chiefs of the Albigenses 
were, after a mature deliberation, rejected. The ground 
of this rejection was the faithless characters of the 
counts of Toulouse and Foix, who had evidently made 
Pedro their dupe. He then declared that he could not 
forsake his kindred and allies. At the head of a great 
combined army of Aragonese, Catalonians, and French, 
he advanced against Muret, a fortified town on the 
Garonne, about two leagues from Toulouse. The be¬ 
sieged soon acquainted the count de Montfort with their 
situation, and implored relief. The latter,- who was 
then at Saverdun, within a few miles of Muret, seeing 
that a contest was inevitable, and impressed -with the 
inferiority of his force, made his wUl, confessed, and 
received Ae sacraments of the church. He then marched 
to the besieged place, forced the Unes, and threw himself 
into it On the morning of September 12th, the cru¬ 
saders prepared for batde. To encourage Aem, the 
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bishop of Toulouse, on horseback, with a thit^e on ’Iftk 
head, and the croasrin his hands, approdchecT them, omi ’ 
held out for their idolatrous worship this, Bjrmtol «f 
man's salvation. Hundreds flocked around to touch it 
with their lips. The bishop of Commenges, seeing how 
much time was wasted by this display of devotitm, took 
the cross from the the ha^ds of his brother prelate, as- 
cetkded %n eminence, and gave his benedictioii hi the 
assembled multitude. He impiously added, ">whoever 
falls in this battle, provided hethas humbly confessed his 
sins to a priest, or even has the disposition to confess 
them as soon as the battle is over, shall enter eternal life 
without passing through purgatory I For this I will be 
your surety in the day of judgment i depart in the 
name of Christ! ” The little army then issued from 
ihe gates, and the struggle commenced. The van, Leaded 
by the count de Foix, was soon dispersed. Montfort* 
now hastened to the place where he perceived the floating 
standard of Aragon, knowing that he should them find 
the king. Pedro manfully defended himself; but he was 
soon overpowered by the furious charge of the crusaders, 
and he fell among a heap of slain. The victors inflicted 
a horrible carnage among the fugitives, showing mercy 
to none. There seems to have been great cowardice 
among the Albigenses on this eventful day: more pe> 
riahed in the pursuit than on the field. The royal corpse 
was discovered, and buried with suitable honours by the ^ 
Templars.* 

* Bodericul ToteUnut* De B^bui Hlflptnlcli, lib. vUk. (»ud Schottum, 
Hiipenla lUiutreta, tom. IL). Manechui EMpullenalii Getta Cmaitum 
Berelonenimni, ctp. (ed calcem Meres, Liraei Hlipenlciw, coL 
Chronicofi Berelommwsj coL 755. (eiHtd eundem). Ctaronlcon Vlieoenec, 
coL?SO. (ipud eundemV Lueai iStdeniU, Chroolum Mundi, p.]lO, Are. 
(■pud ficbMum, tom tL). Aniudoi ComooiMHtnl, p. 323. (epud Flores, 
E^lle Secede, tomsslil.). Anel« Toiedanoe, p. 3SA—5M6. (In eoden 
como). Ludui Mftrttieufl Keultu, De Rebus p. S80. (apud SeboU 

turn, Qomi,). Rodericut Ssntiua, Hlatorie HlspanlcsL cap. 35. (in l.J:_ 

Bemardlnui Gomeeius Mledes, De Vita et Rebui Oeetis JaoM 
l*rinl, lib, 1, necoon Blencst, Remm Arafoaensium ConuDentsiil, p. 66fL 
(apud eunden, tom. Ul). Zurita, An^eb de Arapm, litx II. cap. 19—63. 
MOMC, Asalea de Naeam, lib. zit. Bouaei, Hl^ra EcsdMastlqtM:st 
Qeik de la VUIe, Itc de Carcaaaoooe, pp. 13^153. Petrus Monacbua 
tcTdeosia, RIstorta AIMfenslum, p 5^ Ac. (apud Duchene Riatartia 
Fwmcorwn ficrlptoree Coastanel, tom. y.). PrscUtm Fimaeorum Faelnena, 
eariaque Ipaoium Certamlu, (apud eundran, aodemque Uano, pi 66d 
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. -rAa JaVke L, the most celebrated Bovercign in the I 213 
•scient anilBLi ef Aragon, was onlyiaix years of age on to 
his .father's death, troubles could not fail to distract his 
minority. At flrst, Simon de Montfort refused to but. 
render* liim to his subjects, — doubtless through fear of 
losing a royal husband for bis daughter; but the pope, 
at the instance of the Aragonfse nodes, interfered, and 
, comhianded the victor to deliver the infante into the hands 
of the'cardinal Pietro de Mora. The count reluctantly 
obeyed, especially as heaperceived the Aragonese were 
ann^g^in good earnest to recover their prince. By the 
papal legate, don Jayme was conducted to Lerida, where 
an assembly of the states was convoked. 'In that as¬ 
sembly, the young prince was recognised as dominu* tt 
hceres of the realm, and his education was confided to 
the provincial master of the Templars in the castle of 
‘Monzon. The administration of the kingdom during 
his minority rested in his uncle don Sancho, count 
of Roussillon, assisted by two colleagues,—one for the 
affairs of Aragon, the other for those of Catalonia. The 
choice of Sancho was the very worst that could have been 
made: he was known to have aspired openly to the 
crown; and though the hope was entertained that by 
investing him with the power, he would be satisfied 
without the title, of king, they who thus trusted in his 
moderation miut have been ignorant alike of his cha¬ 
racter and of human nature. He isoon renewed his 
attempts to procure his nephew’s exclusion. The party 
increased so rapidly, that the grand master, alarmed for 
the interests of his ward, consulted with the staunch 
adherents of royalty; and the result was a resolution 
to convoke, at Monzon, a general meeting of the statei. 

At the time appointed (September 1216,) some prelates, 
barons, and many deputies assembled, and did homage to 
Jayme, aa king of Aragon and count of Barcelona. No 
sooner wu Sancho acquainted with this proceeding than 
he began to raiae troops, with the undisguised view of 
forcibly seizing the crown. Aa the castle of Monson 
was justly considered too insecure a reridence for the 
VOE. III. u 
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young king) bis loyal barons conducted him first to 
Huesca, and then i.to Saragossa, where he was joyfuUj 
received by the people. This step, and the unpopularity 
of his government, which is represented as rapacious, 
seems to have disconcerted the rebel uncle; who now 
wished to secure, as long as possible, the continuance of 
his power. But the year following (1218), in an as¬ 
sembly of the states at Lerida, he was persuaded or 
compelled to resign the regency, in consideration of ample 
revenues secured to him both^n Aragon .and Catalonia. 
But though Jayme was under the especial protection of 
the pontiff, and the supreme authority thus transferred 
to his royll council, his youth and consequent weakness 
encouraged some of his lawless nobles to set at defiance 
both him and the laws. In 1220, two of them not only 
forsook their allegiance, but threw themselves into the 
fortress of Albaracin, where they successfully repelled 
tdl his efforts to reduce them. It was probably as 
much with the view of fortifying their young monarch 
by the alliance of Castile, as of securing a heir to the 
throne, that his counsellors now married him to the 
infanta Leonora, daughter of Alfonso VIII., and sister 
of the princess^Berengaria. But tranquillity long con¬ 
tinued a stranger to Aragon. In 1222, two barons 
raised troops, and made war on each other with as mneh 
ceremony as greater potentates. The king himself, for 
some time, was but a machine in the hands of another 
of his undes, Fernando, whose creatures spied aU his 
steps and indirectly opposed all his views. One day, 
however, he effected Us escape, and retired to Teru^ 
where he assembled his cavalien to accompany him in a 
meditated irruption into Valencia. Though some thon- 
aanda hastened to join him, and he laid siege to PeBia- 
cola, the place resisted all his assaults. One good effect, 
indeed, resulted from his preparations; they so much 
alarmed the Mohammedan governor, that he made hasta 
to acknowledge Jayme as his liege lord; but tbia un¬ 
expected advantage was nearly counterbalanoed by the 
disobedience of an Aragonese chief. Though, on the 
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submission of the governor, Jayme ordered his barons 
to retire from the V^encian territoriesione of these abso¬ 
lutely refused to obey, and continued to lay waste the 
country. The incensed king inarched to chastise the 
daring leader, who fled farther into the interior, still 
intent on his predatory occupation. A detachment of 
the royal troops being sent in jyirsuit of him, at length 
overtoolc him, and he was pierced to the heart by the 
lance of the leader. Though the king lamentetl the 
catastrophe, and caused switable honours to be paid to 
the corpse, the kindred of the deceased, among whom 
was the bishop of Saragossa, immediately armed to 
avenge his death. They were joined by don Fernando, 
unde of Jayme, and by the viscount de Beame, and 
were enabled to raise a considerable force. By artfully 
representing themadves as the advocates of liberty and 
correctors of abuses, they prevailed on several towns to 
dedare for them. The king marched to oppose them, and 
triumphed. While besieging Celias, the inhabitants of 
Huesca, evidently with a perfldious design, invited him 
to en ter and take possession of the dty. Full of confidence 
in their honour, he appeared among them with few at¬ 
tendants; but a sedition arose which would probably have 
proved fatal to him, had not he and his little band 
valiantly fought their way through the multitude and 
encaped. This attempt appears to have raised the fears or 
indignation of many among the confederates, who began 
to reflect that in opposing their lawful sovereign they were 
only aiding the ambition of the unprindpled Fernando, 
and who, Aerefore, chose the part of submission. Their 
esumple constraint many more; and though the cities 
of Huesca, Saragossa, and Jaca for a time held out, they 
ended by joining the royal cause.* 

Though the Balearic isles, or at least the chief of those 1 
idea, Majorca,had been reduced by HaymundolII., count 
oi Barcelona, the Mohammedan pirates had regained ' 

* AoUwrilisi; Bodrlfa or Totsdik Loch of Tuy, the nonk of Dipol, 
Roderieoi Ssoltiu, Luetin Merhieiia Sieului, titedai, Zinfti, Blaoeu, Ac. 
nmir la tt»i>tKa Im suoled. 
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‘possession of them, and resumed their savage descents on 
■the coast of Catalonia. Amidst the troubles which had 
recently afdicted the kingdom, and while destitute of a 
fleet, the Aragonese bad neither the inclinatioif nor the 
means to think of the re-conquest. The Catalonians, 
who suffered most by the pirates, whose ships were some¬ 
times captured by themp demanded redress, hut in vain. 
The king himself, who despatched an envoy for the same 
purpose, had no better success; instead of obtaining 
satisfaction, the royal messttiger was ordered to quit 
Majorca without delay. No sooner, however, was in. 
temal peace restored, than pressing solicitations were 
made to Jayroe to prepare an armament for the destruc¬ 
tion of these piratical strongholds. For this purpose, at 
the close of the year 1228, he convoked the states of 
Barcelona, in which the expedition was unanimously 
decreed. The preparations were pushed with ardour,— 
the crusade was proclaimed,— from Genoa and Provence 
a fleet was procured to transport the forces,—and 18,000 
men were embarked on 150 vessels. After a tempestuous 
passage, which made most of the crusaders repent leav¬ 
ing their domestic hearths *, the armament appeared off 
the port of Pabnera. In utter ignorance where a landing 
might be most safely attempted, and where the enemy was 
to be found, the king at first hesitated what to do. He 
was soon released from his anxiety by a Moorish mariner, 
who swam towards the fleet from the shore, was taken 
on boaM the royal vessel, and was able to give him all 
the information he required.t He learned that the 
islands contained 42,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
and that 10,000 were already drawn up beyond a moun- 

* MiedM (vl.432.) diiCover»&two.fDld mdmirttde effloMytn ie«^cbneMl 

Quin etUm mllltM, quL mare nunquam intrarant atque tempeetatii In- 
■enlcQiefl «rant, ductuum igitatiimB et condlcfcu expavacceotei admodum. 
l>eo et matrl feeee verfc ot ex animo commendabant*'— Is qui|tpe 

aitcer atque omnUio lalutarie eit fruetue* qui ezclfdtur ex marina tempei^ 
tali): nam ea ipddfm non moOo sanando corpori uHUm ett, o om i tionot nt 
sol<4t omnetn e vmirienlo btiom eoeemetUt ad huUmo gwgtte onHno inu 
tifeditfni omnftn egpeeterat. ** 

^ “ Bono te animo rex eue eolo " wai, we are told, the uludUiao of ./tie 
nan, ** venturm nnlm eat limila In poteautem tuam i itaaue qulppe fore 
aofurata (at mea nuer, qae maxld* Initnicta artlhua omiuum Inaularmi 
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tain -which appeared in sight; as BUCC 017 B were also d jily 
expected from Tunis, he was advised to land without de¬ 
lay. The disembarkation was effected at midnight, yet not 
without Opposition from a small body of islanders who 
watched the operation, and were easily dispersed. The 
day following, as the Christians advanced they encoun¬ 
tered the forces of the Moorish king, ready to receive 
them. The battle immediately commenced : it was for 
some time disputed -with e^al bravery; but reinforce¬ 
ments arriving in aid of the islanders, the assailants 
began to give way. At this critical moment the king 
advanced with his guards and furiously assailed one wing 
of the enemy. His example was foUowed by the Chris¬ 
tians around him. The Moors at length retired towards 
the capital, in little fear of a pursuit; for both par¬ 
ties had suffered bq much, that though the honour of 
the day remrined with the invaders, they were unable to 
profit by it. The capital was soon after invested; and 
though the defence was obstinate, the assaults were not 
less so. Seeing that however protracted the resistance, 
it would ultimately be vain, the Moorish king at length 
made overtures of vassalage and of a large tribute; but 
they were rejected^by the council of Jayme, the mem¬ 
bers of which, like their sovereign, were resolved to 
force an unconditional surrender. The city was taken 
by storm ; a great number of the besieged fied at one 
gate, while the Christians entered at another*, the royal 
Moor with one of his sons being taken prisoner. The 
victor having purified the grand mosque, and confided 
the defence of the place to a Christian gyrison, returned 
to his kingdom. The governors whom he left pursued 
the Mohammedans into the .interior of the island. As 
many took refuge in caves, and refused to come out, fires 
were kindled at the mouth, the smoke of which soon 
forced them from their hiding-places. But many escaped 

• fifc. Oeoi^ WM flnrt; to Bnter. ** Fue pubHco «n squeno* lienpM 
y muy Donflmadoi por lot mimoa Morals que m rio nl entnr In ciadiid que 
ywm si primcro un cstasUero aocUiio srmsdo m blwoeo, cstMllo y mm 
rmwiliifi blsDOK; j we aeye Mfun we twcwWe en la biatorla del ny, quo 
fue ei gkiritMO San Joins'* ftc. ~ Zurita, liL 132. 

H S 
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orth^iRTBden, united thrir leattenMl biiidi, 
WUMUipnaed one of (be towns. Thef were Jidned bj 
as bad submitted; and their appearance was fsrml- 
. daUe enou|b to bring Idiig Jayme a second tiAe to tbe 
ialaad. They again M to the mountains, and wore 
pursued like wild begs^; but their old haunts, width 
were mostly unknown to the Christians, a second time 
procured them safety. Besides, Minorca and iTift were 
still in possession of the pira^. In 1333, Jsyme headed 
a third expedition: Minorca immediately submitted, and 
the example was now followed by the mountaineers of 
M^orca itself. But no attempt was made on IvifS until 
1335, when it was subdued by his generals. The con¬ 
quest, which was now perfected, surrounded the name 
of don Jayme with glory, and prepared the way for one 
of much greater magnitude,— that pf Valencia.* 

1232 The decline of the empire of the Almobades, and tbe 
tn Buccesaea obtained by Fernando 111. over the princes of 
1239. Andalusia, were sufficient to excite the emulation of so 
enterprising a monarch as don Jayme. In 1333, he 
convoked his states at Monzon to d^berate on the inva¬ 
sion of Valencia. The project was approved, and the 
following year was appointed for its execution. As in 
the case of Majorca, a crusade was solemnly proclaimed; 


* Rodericui ToletiouiB De R^ui HUpiAtcii, lib. lx.« neonon Lucai Tu> 
deniUf Chronicon Mundi, p. 114. (Biwd Scbottum, HU^ta lUuttrati, 
tonLii. ee Iv.). Moiftchui Rlvipullenus, Oetta Comituis Bareioneofluai, 
cap. S6. Chronicon BarcionenM, neonon Chronicon VUaneatej oc^ 7^*.. 
7^. (ad catcem Marce, Llmei Hiipantciu). Miedet, De Vita eti Rebiu 

OMtlt JBCoblFii]ni,lib.4—7. (apud Scbottuin,HifpaniaIUu«trata,^]lin.lU.X 
Lucliu MBiioeiu Siculus, De Rebus HU|Mid«, p. 4rc. (apud e^dem, 
torn. L). Zurlta, Analas de Aragon, lib. 111. tom. L Blancas. Benim Ant. 
gonensium CommeiUariJ, p. 6S1, fte. (apud Schottum, Com. iiL) otim multia 
alils. * 

With some pious ^nlards tbU expedition Is more memorable fhtai tha 
miracle recoraed of at. Raymundo de PefUCtart than from iti niriredt The 
ealat, who was tbe royal condassor, having long and vainly radeavoured to 
reclaim tbe king from lewduess, whose tnalgnailon hli honest aaid saami to 
have iDcurred. he wished to return to the Continent j Iwt fiNuid that rigor, 
ousordsrs had been given that no vessel should be fumlshs^im. Rowlaa 
dismayed at this in'ohitdtion. and trusting, like Peter of oU, tD.Chiipower 
of our Lord, tbe saint spread nli cloak or pail on the water, madias paa. 
toral staff Into a mast, stepped fearlessly on this novel bark, ai^ sailed 
gloriously along to Barcelona 1 Tbe miracle, continues the leg^,Offhoted 
whathiioxbortationibad never been able to do^theking*! oooveMloii.» 
incabw.iitlo»^, FWiu, lib. viU. cap. 1 

this miracle is aa prodigious, though not quite so poetical, ai'ttat of 
tbe AQglo.Sa&on eocieslasuc, who one day hung hia gdriMiBl eoia'iuiw 
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4 and, aarly in the gpring of 1233, numbers of adventurerg 
. trma Provence and Narbonne flockA to the frontiew of 

- vVideBcia. The campaigii opened 1^ the iiege of Bn- 
tf ,(iena,^hich,^^ a ga£int defence, nibmitted. Ita fall 
, nenatnined that of aeveral foitreaies In die iteighboor- 

- hood. In 1234, Moncadawai-fapidly reduced. During 
Ae three following yeaxa Jfl^e geema to have been 
occupied in hia preparadona for the entire conqueat of 
the Mooriah kingdom and capital; though hie generals 
triumphed in one action^t least over a formidable body 
of the tniabelievera, he himself did not take the held until 
1238. To meet the approaching atorm, the Moham- 
medmi king solicited aid from the sovereign of Tunis, 
and prepared for a desperate defence. As the Christiana 
advanced, Almenara and other places, convinced how 
firuitiess resistance must prove, capitulated, on the cdn- 
dition of their property, freedom, and religion, being 
guaranteed. At length, with the powerful' reinforce¬ 
ments which reached him frtnn all parts, Jayme crossed 
the Guadalaviar, seized on Ruzafa, where he entrenched 
hia camp, and drew his lines of circumvallation around 
the city of Valencia. A Tunisian fleet soon arrived off 
the coast; but, seeing the place so closely invested, the 
Mohammedans, in despair of throwing relief into the city, 
removed to sea. The departure of this long-expected 
adly was the death-blow to the hopes of the king of Va. 
lencia, especially as the progress of the siege was rapid, as 
the walla were much shaken by the battering-engines, and 
B provisions began to fall. He now demanded a safe 
coaduct for his nephew, whom he sent to tile Christian 
camp, to procure favourable terms from the enemy. 
#ayme would grant no other than a permission to the 
inhabitants to retire within five days with their moveable 
substance. The condition was a hard one, but it was 
accepted by the Mooriah king; who, at the command of 
the Christian, even«hDisted the standard of Aragon on 
the towers of the city. On the expiration of the time 
the place was delivered up-to don Jayme, and 50,000 
■Mohammedans with the king left its walls never to w- 

a 4 
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tuRi: tile Tteto^^uiopluuitly entered, wm ^en^ 
DnadfAt the pllxrifleiitioii of die grend mosque, wbicli ira» 
coniHlHed into s CAtbedral; and, as usual also, the 4^ 
serted houses and fields were divided among the seidien. 

1SS9 By a treaty solemnly made between Jayme and the 
Moorish Icing, the latter was guaranteed in the posses- 
sion of the whole country south of die Xucar > but 
scarcely had the former left the new conquest, than the 
grand master of the Templars invested and took Cul¬ 
lers, while another division ot the Aragonese reduced 
another fortress belonfpng to the dethroned Moos’. The 
inhabitants armed and advanced against the iaithless as¬ 
sailants, but without success. Their complaints, how¬ 
ever, of Christian perfidy were so loud and so just, that 
Jayme was compelled to notice them. He afiected great 
indignation towards his generals, and even threatened 
to punish them ; but they escap^ with impunity — a 
fact which must strengthen the suspicion that hostilities 
had been recommenced with his full connivance. So 
far was he from restoring the profits of this iniquity, 
thst the following year he led an army in person sgsinst 
the important fortress of Bsyren ; which, in opposition 
to the entreaties br remonstrances of the Moorish king, 
he persisted in reducing. Its fall was followed by that 
of other places in the neighbourhood. This success in¬ 
cited him to greater acts of perfidy. He marched 
against Xativa, turfled a deaf ear, as before, to the ex¬ 
postulations of justice and honour, and reduced the 
alcaide of tiie place to subjection. During the following 
five years he persevered in his career of spoliation, «nd 
incorporated, one by one, a considerable number of towns 
and fortresses with his kingdom: among these were 
Xativa, Viar, and Dema, 

1247. It cannot he matter of surprise that the insulted, 

to betrayed, and oppressed Mohammedans should be eager 
to ll^w off the yoke under whidb they ^mmed. In 
1847 they rose, cbogp^ a leader, and seised several for¬ 
tresses. Jayme bad now an excuse for proceeding to 
greater rigoim—for decreeing their expulsion from the 
kingdom of Valencia. He caused the fatal mandate to 
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into ArMe, ind to be di^bnted thioitgh-. 
ootibe'ebnntiy. A mondi only wu allowed the petse- 
enlM people to collect their moveable property and to 
depaft In vain did they beseech him to recal hie man- • 
date, and offer a large sum of money for pomisBion to 
remain. Seeing that nothing to be obtained from 
hie hneftanity or juetiee, they arose in a body to resist 
his decree. But this desperate effort was of little avail: 
the places which they sueprised were quickly reco¬ 
vered, and the inhabitants escorted to the frontiers of 
Murda. Owing, however, to some domestic troubles, 
and to the resistance offered by some fortresses, the 
expulsion of the whole body was necessarUy deferred. 

In 1252, four years after the promulgation of the decree, 
he issued a second, which allowed them a respite of 
twelve months prior to their final departure. At the 
expiration of this period most of them were pitilessly 
driven across the frontier: many took up their abode 
under the enlightened sway of Mohammed ben Alha- 
mar, and many took refuge in Murcia, wbidi continued 
subject to Mohammedan kings until its conquest by 
the Casdlians. But many also must have remained,‘ 
for, in 1268 , we find that a considerable number more 
were expelled; and eight years afterwards they were 
powerful enough to rise a third time, and defeat two of 
the royal barons; nor could Jayme vindioate his authority 
before his last illness assailed him.—The share which he 
took in the re-conquest of Murcia for his son-in-law, 
the king of Castile, has been already related.* 

If we except these brilliant conquests, there is little 13V9 
in the actions of Jayme to command our respect. In to 
1229 , his marriage vrith Leonora qf Castile was declared 
null, on account of their being within the forbidden 


*See Vc^ II, p, 6A. Blonaolutf BitlpuHeniia, Oeita ComktumBsrclQiiffn- 
ilum, tap. S6.. necnon Chronleon Barcloneue, ^.755., et ChroDfiooB VU- 
BnenM, ?5ft (oouuM ad ffakmrn Marca, I^ei Hitpaniiitti). AimIn 
T cdedanoi, U. p. 406. (apud Florei, EipalU 3agnd«, tom. xvUl.). MMaa, 
De Vita- at Habtii Omfck Jacobi Pirtmi, lib. vlL jx 14 ^imud Schottum 
panla Uluitrata. toa^ UL). Luoiuf Maiiiiaua meului, m Rebut Hifpanbe, 
p. 682. 683. (apud eundem, tom. L). Biancai. Hcnim Arafooentlum Coou 
niMktaiii. p 6ttL (apud ouBdem, tom. liL). Zurita, Aoalei de Aragf^ 
tom.!. SdiUL Ccmodj by Marina, HlitolredelaDominaCitmi ftc.i tom.IL 
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degrees of consai^inity ; but the infante AlfonsOj the 
issue of this connection, was at the same time declared 
legitimate. As he was not of a temperament to remain 
long without a queen, in 1235 he received the>hand of 
Yoland, an Hungarian princess. On her death, in 1252, 
he secretly married d^a Teresa Vidaurre; but with 
the third wife he appears soon to have been disgusted: 
in the sequel he made pressing applications to the pope 
for the dissolution of the Biarriage. The reason on 
which he founded his prayer for relief was the reported 
leprosy of the queen — the real one was a criminal in¬ 
tercourse with a princess whom he wished to marry. 
To Pedro, the issue of die second marriage, he propos^ 
to leave Catalonia; a prtiposal highly resented by prince 
Alfonso, and not very agreeable to the Catalonians them¬ 
selves: Hence the divisions which })egan to distract hn 
family, and which embittered bis domestic peace. In 
1258, his states remonstrated against the partition of the 
monarchy, as prejudicial to all their interests, and as ipjo- 
rious to the eldest son, Alfonso; but the remonstrance 
was without effect. In 1260, Alfonso, who had never 
been loved by him, suddenly died, and the favourite son, 
Pedro, became his lawful heir. The same year he ar¬ 
ranged the marriage of this son with Conatan 9 a, daughter 
of Manfred, king of Sicily—a marriage, as we shall 
perceive in tha next reign, followed by momentous 
events. As Manfred was obnoxious to the pope, and 
under the ban of the church, and as that pope waa 
raising up a crusade in France to dethrone him, this 
union was exceedingly unpalataUe to the papal see; 
which endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent the aU 
liance of the two princes. But Pedro was doomed to 
give Jayme no less vexation than Alfonso, and from 
the same cause. The infante, in,the apprehension that 
Valenesa would be left to his younger brother Jayme, 
made a secret protestation, before some barons assembled 
at Barcelona, against the dreaded dismemberment. But 
if dbe king ever seriously intended to dissever Valencia, 
he aoon dissipated the public apprehension by a new 
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testament^ which gecuretl Pedro iJ the undivided pos¬ 
session of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, and which 
conferred the Balearic isles, with the lordships of Con- 
flans, Roussillon, and Montpellier, on the second son, 
Jayme. He hoped that by this step the animosity 
which had so long distinguii^ed the two brothers would 
cease. But his domestic peace was i|pw wounded in 
another quarter. By one of his mistresses 4ie had an¬ 
other son, Fernando Saachez, who possessed more than 
a due portion of his afiection, and whom he had laden 
with riches. Jealous of the empire reserved for Pedro, 
and mortified at his own exclusion, Fernando laboured 
to sow dissension between the king and his eldest brother. 
Alarmed for the possible consequences, Pedro knowing 
that expostulations or remonstrances would not avail 
him, took up arms to punish the perfidious delator. 
Fernando summoned his kindred by his mother's side 
to his defence: both parties acquired considerable 
strength by the accession of many turbulent bar^s ; ao 
that civil war would have been inevitable, had not the 
king to avert it hastily convoked his states at Saragossa. 
The factions were ordered to disarm; an order with 
which tile two brothers were constrained to comply: 
but their internal hatred still continued to embitter- 
the peace of the father. In 1272, they again broke out 
into open hostility. On this occasion, one of Fernando's 
confidential advisers having fallen into the hands of 
Pedro, was thrown by that prince into the river. Not 
satisfied with this deed of violence, Pedro planned a 
dariter — the assassination of his brother. Fortunately 
his creatures could not effect an entrance into the aparU 
inents of the intended victim before the latter was 
apprised of their errand, and was enabled to escape : 
nor was it without considerable difficulty that the king 
could padfy his eldest son, who long cherished the mur¬ 
derous design. If to these harassing cires we add 
frequent revolts of his barons, who, under the pretence 
of defending their privil^es, aimed at annihilating his 
power, we shall 'find, that however splendid the re%n of' 
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this conqueror, his lo\ was far from enviable. In 1274, 
wishing to punish some of his nobles who had refused to 
accompany him the preceding year into Valencia, he 
proceeded to seize their fortresses; they flew to arms) and 
were joined by his favourite son, Fernando Sanchez. To 
.appease them, he convoked Us states at Lerida; but they 
refused to hear Ap propos^. - Nothing now remalhed 
but to red&ce wm by force. While he quelled the 
tumult in Catalonia, F^o, his eldest eon, pursued Fer. 
nandoj who had sought refuge in the castle of Pomar. 
Seeing the impossibility of long resistance, Fernando 
one day disguised himself as a shepherd, and issued from 
the gates: he was taken by the soldiers of Pedro, and 
by that prince’s order was immediately drowned in the 
river Cinca. Jayme, whom this rebellion had com¬ 
pletely estranfed from his son, is said do have testified 
an unnatural joy on hearing of the horrid catastrophe. 

1 276 . Jayme died in 1276, in Valencia, whither he had 

advanc^ to chastise a partial insurrection of his Moorish 
Butgects; who, being aided by the king of Granada, had 
defeated two of his barons. He is little deserving the 
high character given him by the peninsular historians. 
If magnanimity can be reconciled with perfidy, devotion 
with unbridled lust and barbarous ci^ty, their en¬ 
comiums may be just. His immoderate passion for 
women, his disregasd in its gratification of any tie of 
honour or religion, or decency, are notorious. In 1246, the 
bishop of Gerona being so honest os to reprove his ex¬ 
cesses, or BO imprudent oa to betray his confidence, was 
punished by the loss of the offending member, the tongue. 
The Oatalonian prelates instantly excommunicated him; 
but he was absolved by the pope, on the condition of his 
finishing, at his own expense, the monastery of Bt. Bo¬ 
niface, near MoreUa. On another occasion (the year 
before his death), he forcibly carried off a marrl^ woman 
who had the ndsfortune to please him,- and when the 
pope r^rimanded him for the unhappiness he introdnced 
into so many families, and the scandaloua example he 
afforded his subjects, the hoary sinner complained with 
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bitterness that he had surely a rigj^t to do as he would. 
One cause of the favour with which his memory is re¬ 
sided, is his having assumed the cross, and actually 
emb^ked for the Holy Land; but a storm by which he 
was assailed off the coast of Sicily, effectually cooled his 
devotion ; with great difficulty he gained a French port, 
and immediately returned lb his dominions, resolved 
never again to trust himself on the tre^perous deep.* 

Pedro III. lost no time in restoring tranquillity in 12' 
Valencia; but scarcely^as this object effected, when “ 
many of his rebellious barons, whose constant end was 
the curtailment of the royal prerogative and the oppres¬ 
sion of the poor, broke out into an open insurrection. 

He reduced them to obedience. In two years they again 
rebelled, but with no better success; they were invested 
in the forffess of Balaguer, which was at^length com¬ 
pelled to surrender, and were for some time detained 
prisoners. 

But the most important transactions of Pedro were 
with Sicily. On the death of Manfred, who had uKurped 
that kingdom, to the prejudice of Conradin, his nephew, 
the true heir, and who at Benevento, in battle with 
Chaiies of Anjou, whom the pope had ifivested with the 
fief, the French prince took undisturbed possession of 
the Two Sicilies. When Conradin had attained his 
sixteenth year, knowing the hatred home to the Frencfi 
rule by the Sicilies, and that the Ghib^ne faction was at 
his command, he resolved to vindicate his rightful claims. 
Despising the papal thunders, which had consigned him, 
while living, to every ill that life can suffer, and, when 
dead, to the goodly fellowship of Dathan, Abiram,^and 
the devil, he invaded Italy, passed, in contempt or the 
church, trough the city of Rome, where he was hailed 

* Tbe MBMi AUtboritiei u Uit quoted, wUh the edition of Alexaadfir 
AbbatCoenobli Tele^ol, De Rebui Gettii Ragerl Stctlie Regia (apud Scfaot. 
turn, HiaiNUilBlUuttratiu UaxtiiL, necoon apuo MuratorliuxB, Rerum Italiet> 
mm Sorlptoree, tom. y. p. 607» Ac.} The text of thli author ii hefood 
all oufloparlMm more oorr^ in the invaluidtle coUectiQQ of Muratori 
thau in that at Schott. Alaq. NieoUui de HirtorU de Relw 

GeetU Fredarid II, Bjuaque liliorum Conradl et MmiMit cum Suo^e- 
DiBBto Attonymio De Bel^ Ocatia eiuadea ICaofredi, ftc. (apnd eundem, 
toia.vUL {K189, frc.). 
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witb enthusUna, ttl^ proceed^ towards Naples. He 
WH defeated by his formidable adversarywas taken 
ptiasaier in the retreat; was tiied^ condemned, and exe¬ 
cuted at Naples, The Ghibellines, and all Who revered 
the rights of blood, now turned their eyes towards Con- 
stanfa, daughter of Manfred and queen of Aragon, while 
the Guelphs, and all who rCcognised the papal supremacy 
over the kingd^, eontiaiued the zealous ‘assertors of the 
rights of Charles, the pope’s feudatory.* But the ty.' 
rannical government of Charles, his rapacity and injus¬ 
tice ; the heavy exactions which he made the people to 
endure; his contemptuous disregard of their complaints; 
the haughtiness of his French counsellors, soon made 
him hateful to the whole body of his subjects. Not even 
the remonstrauces of one whom he professed to regard 
as his liegC superior, and from whom he Mkd received 
the investiture of the Two Sicilies, had any effect on 
him: he exhibited, howgver, great eagerness for revenge 
on the prelates and nobles who had dared to complain of 
his administration to the papal see. All this, says Saba 
Malaspina, the Sicilians might have borne; but when 
the French to tjrranny the most atrocious added lust the 
most unbridled; when they began by violence to attempt 
the chastity of virgins and matrons, and sully the honour 
4 )f families even the most distinguished, then human 
endurance had its limit. The oppressed inhabitants 
despatched messengers with renewed complaints to Ni. 
cholas III., to Michael Palsologus emperor of Constaia- 
tinople, and, above all, to Pedro of Aragon, whom they 
regarded in right of Constanta as lawful ruler, and whom 
the§ urged to expel the tyrant without delay.f 


* The bMt and fuBat account of theK traiiaactiona la to be tbuiMlin 
Anonymui, et Saba Mabupina, Hlftoria Slcola (apud Caruilum, BlblioUiBCa,, 


Heruin SicuJatum, librl vUi. (ad oalcem Marm, Llmea Hi 
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t Anonymui, et Saba Halaiplna, HUtcila Slnila (apud Caruiium, BifaU. 
ntbeea SUitorlca Regnl SIcIUb, tom. tL p. 67T, &c.). Anonymui, Hlilorla 
•cula. p. KO, Ac. (ipud eundem, tom. If.) UatthBui SpineUui, ^raw. 
ridei NeapoUtanae,iiveDlarium RenimGeitarum liiResno Naapolitaoo (ipud 
Muratcrium, Renim Itallcanim Scriplorei, tom. ail. nl035,ac.) Nicolauiito 
Ja w iUla , Hiadoria Fredeiici 11., cum Supplemento Anonyml, Do BObui 
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Pedro was overjoyed at this opportonity of extending i 2 Bl 
his dominions ; but to figlft against tne pope, the king 
of France, brother io Charles .of Sicily, and the whole 
party of,the €Kielphs, was too mpmentous an undertaking 
to be lightly commenced. He Hrst secured a consider¬ 
able sum from the Greek emperor, to whom the Sicilian 
usurper was obpoxiovs; he ni)xt collected a fleet, as¬ 
sembled'his barons, gave liberty,to his sebel suljeets, 
whom he had placed in confinement; but tmflc care to 
ccmceal his purpose. It ^ms, however, to have been 
divined both by the pope and the French king, who, 
alarmed at the extent of hda preparations, demanded 
for what object they were intended. By pretending that 
his' expedition waa to be directed against Barhary, and 
by even semfing an ambassador to the pope (Martin I'V.), 
soliciting an fhdulgence for all who joined him jn warring a, 
a^inst the infidels, he hoped to lull the suspicions of 
Europe. But Martin, who was not to be deceived, con.^ 
tumeliously dismissed the ambassaflor. This circumstance 
did not discourage Pedro, whose armament was prose¬ 
cuted with an alacrity inspired by the hope of success. 

An accident, which, operating like a spark on the in¬ 
flammable temper of the Sicilians, forced fiiem into open 
insurrection, hastened his departure. The inhabitants 
of Palermo, according to ancient custom, resorted to the 
church of Santo Espiritu, outside the waUs of the city, * 
to celebrate the solemnities of Eastfer: on the way 
they were watched by the French, who were always jea¬ 
lous of their assembling. Among them waa a lady, 
Nymjflia by name, the wife of one Bogero Mastrangelo, 
whose beauty made an impression on one of the ministera 
of justice, Oroghet. Under the pretext of ascertainft[g 
whether she had arms (which the Sicilians had been for- 

Q«Cii Manfhidi C«foU Andegereaiii et ConradlDt (arad euadem, tIH. 520, 

&C.) Bmrthotoiiwufl de Neocastro, HutoriB SlcuU a Morte Frederici Imp. 

Ih 1006, &c. (apud eundem, tom. xiil). Monachui SUvipulieMlB, Gosta 
outuiii fi«rQlcmeniluiii, cap. S6. (M oalcem Marcae, limcM Hiroanicui). 
CaironhsoD Bardonenu (apud eundem, coL 766.). Cbronicon Viianente. 
tapud eundem, eoLTSft) luoiui Marlueus Siculus, De Hebus Hiwnie, 
ub. sL (apud Scbottum, Hiqumia lUuttrata, tom. t). Blancas, Berunt 
AraaoneiMUm Commentary, p 656. fapud eundem, totn. ill.)* 2^ta, 
de Aragon, tom. L JH». Ir. Faternio Cstineiuis, Sir-aul Beges, 
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''bidden to can!|r)^n'e^M gwiimtB, ibe«p- 

proached her, and wag bD^ cHbguating ^de!|ie2i, 

that the lady si^nd |ai|^ay lbarms of her huslmd. 
The inault firei^idl Vl^ tfere prelent «t jdie preoeHtj^ ; 
but none had courfige to avenge it, until' a ^ouhg man, 
whose name history has concealed, but whose nrdimry 
will ever be dear to his patriotic countrymen^ sifipd 
the sword of Drogh^t and plunged it Idto the owrier!‘s 
heart. A shout of exultation waf immediately reiBed\^ 
the multitude ; who, in the 'excitement of the mometft, 
swore to exterminate the odious strangers. As they had 
no arms at hand, they seized stones and other miasil^, 
which they hurled wiA such effect at the heads of the 
Frenchmen, that the ground was soon covered with 
bodies. The citizens of Palermo rose as ot\^ man, and 
destroyed every Frenchman on whom tHey could lay 
hands. Their example was followed by other towns,—by 
none more heartily than Messina; so that scarcely a 
Frenchman was left afive from one extremity of the island 
to another. This indiscriminate butchery— a butchery 
it must be called, because indiscriminate — occupied a 
full month. The church was no asylum for the pro« 
scribed victiids; nor, we are told, though on audiority 
somewhat apocryphal, was much mercy shown to the 
Sicilian women who had married them. Such is the 
famous massacre which posterity has called' the Sicilian 
vespers; which was the result, not of a preconcerted 
design, but of sudden indignation acting on a hf04 
smothered indeed, but deep and deadly. That this mas¬ 
sacre was deliberately planned by the whole Sicilian 
people, who religiously kept the secret; that the sign^ 
for the general rising was the tolling of the vespe^lbel^' 
and that the Frenchmen were cut off simultaneously in 
every part of the island, are statements which, however 
generally received, are as much at variance 'with reascm 
as with facts. M^atever be the guilt of the natives, 
impartial history cannot justly charge them with that of 
premeditated murder.* 

* Some of the French hUtoriant are i^onnt aaougfa to ascribe thif i 
Mere to the expreM command of Pedro 



While •negotiating 19B2. 

wMi' flie fope Jf^rigonffol pardon and a 

r^U^8 of^^^ahces^ i^|}.^pliiie th$ latterVaa preparing 
to iiiflict a terrific rengt^nce oi| *bol9£tU^ and all their 
countrymen, C^dro, at the head of hiB'‘fmmidable ama- 
ineht, left the porta of Catalonia, and ateered towards 
the African, coast. - He withed to awUt the issue of the 
ipsttifestitin previous to disenAarldng on the island. 

3^t when he Teamed t}iat thg Messenians were courage- 
. ^slyj^epoUing the assaults^f Charles, who had passed 
Over from ‘Naples to reduce them, and when a deputa¬ 
tion from Palermo arrived, beseeching him to accept the 
crown, he laid aside his extreme caution, and proceeded 
towards the western coast of the island. In August he 
4lrilded at Trapani, where his reception was enthusiastic; 
he^hasteneii ,to Palermo, where he was joyfully pro¬ 
claimed king of S\cily. The inhabitants of Messina, *• 
still invested by Charles, besought the new monarch to 
relieve them, and to receive theig homage. Indignant 
at the proposal of the French prince, who insisted on 
the fall of 800 obnoxious heads as the price of forgive¬ 
ness, tiiey had defended themselves with a valour al¬ 
most superhuman: even the women and children had 
joined in the resistance, and from the walls had harassed 
the besiegers. Pedro now hastened to their aid; his 
fleet proceeding along the coast, while he rapidly marched , 
by land; and, to raise their courage, hp sent Wore hin^ 

$0>p ballasteroB *, and a few companies of Almogaveres.t 
Klfted by the arrival of these formidable allies, and by. the 
vicinity of their new king, they redoubled their hostilities 
against the French. Charles now raised the siege, and 
conducted his powerful armament towards the porta . of 
Calabria: it was pursued by that of Aragon, h^ed by 
don Jayme, a son of Pedro, who took twenty vessela, with 
4000 prisoners. But the young prince, listening only 
to his ardour, instead of returning to Messina, pursued 

* See VoL II. ptfe SD8. 

f For a deflcription of theie troopi lee tbe Uat chapter of tJie precMt 
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Charles to a fort^ Calabria, which he attempted to take; 
where, being ^pfllsed with some loss, he reimbarked hit 
troops. His father, indignant at his failure, deprived 
him of the naval command, which was intrusted to 
a more experienced chief, Ro^er de Lauria. * 

1283. No sooner did pope Martin hear of Pedro’s pro. 
clamation at Palermo ^nd Messina, of the enthusiasm 
shown towards the monarch by the Sicilians, and of the 
flight of Charles, than he excommunicated theAragonese. 
A deflance next followed bttween the two rivals; who 
agreed to decide their quarrel by combat, 100 knights 
on each side, in the city of Bourdeaux, in June the fid. 
lowing year. Until the appointed day arrived, Pedro 
employed himself in causing his queen, who had arriv^ 
from Aragon to be acknowledged by tihe Sicilians, an 
reducing some of the forts oh the Neapolitan eoasb 
Leaving Constanza and bis son don Jayme in the go¬ 
vernment of the island, he returned into his states,'for 
the purpose, as was Ifelieved, of preparing for the com¬ 
bat. But that combat never happened, nor, amidst the 
conflicting statements of historians, can we easily decide, 
to which of the royal rivals the iMsgrace of its failure 
must be imputed. It is certain that Pedro caused 100 
knights to be selected for the occasion, and that be ap¬ 
peared secretly at Bourdeaux, attended by three horse¬ 
men only, and returned to his dominions before the lists 
(.were opened. J'or this extraordinary proceeding he 
appears to have had sufficient reason. He found that ai 
considerable number of troops were silently moving tii 
wards the south of France, with the view, as he feared; 
of seizing his person. If the Aragonese writers ate to be 
credited, the seneschal of Bourdeaux, whom he consulted 
on the subject, informed him that the field was not a ssdk 
one, and ^vised him not to risk his person. This oik 
count is the more probable, from the fact that pope Mar- 
dn had previously condemned the combat, and had 
required our Edward I., to whom Bourdeaux belonged; 
and who was to be present on the occaaion,* not to gnarsn^ 
tee a fair field, nor to be present, either in person or by Ids 
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ceoeschala. IVhat coniirmB the ausnicion that aome 
treachery was meditated is, that thougU the English mo¬ 
narch was thus enjoined not to visit the field, in other 
words, was given to understand that the battle would 
not take ^lace, no swdt iatimatioB was made to the king 
oi Aragtra. 

While Pedro remained in Aragon, his admiral, Roger 12^4. 
de Lauria, reduced the greater p\rt of Malta. He after¬ 
wards defeated a French fleet within sight of Naples, 
taldng the prince of Salemogthe son of Charles, prisoner. 

The vindictive pope now proclaimed a crusade against the 
efccommunicated king of Aragon; his legate zealously 
preached i* in France, declaring Pedro deprived of the 
crown, which he conferred on Charles de Valois, who 
was thus to possess both it and that of the two Sicilies. 
Fortunately for Pedro both Sicily and Aragon required 
other weapons than a furious churchman could wield 
before they could be drawn from his sway. Though 
the same indulgences as were awarded to aU who 
warred for the holy sepulchre were promised to such as 
engaged in this Spanish crusade ; though vast numbers, 
among whom was Jayme, king of Mtyorca, brother and 
vassal of the Aragonese king, flocked to the standard of 
Philip; though that monarch lost no time in penetrating, 
by way of Roussillon, into Catalonia, at the head of 
100,000 men, these formidable preparations ended in 
nothing, If Gerona, after along and bloody siege, capi-, 
tolated, the French fleet was almost annihilated near 
Rosas by the famous Roger de Laujria. Even this ad¬ 
vantage was BO dearly bought,—the ranks of the invadera 
were sotbinned by pestilence and the sword,—that Philip, 
leaving a garrison in Gerona, immediately returned to 
Pwpignan, where he died. The rear of his army in 
this retreat was dreadfully harassed by don Pedro, who 
recovered Gerona with facility. 

: Pedro had just despatched Ms eldest son Alfonso with 1265. 
{asmsU armament to dethrone his brother don Jayme, as 
a. punishment for the aid which that prince had lent to 
the invaders, when death surprised Mm at Villa Franca 
I 2 
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de Pansdes. In^s will he left Aragon and Catalonia to 
Alfonsoj and Siraly to his second son^ don Jayme.* 

1235. Though Alfonso III. heard of his father's death 
immediately after his disembarkation, he refused to 
return until he had dethroned his uncle. As Jayme 
was not much beloved by the inhabitants of these islands, 
whom he had otBTendeiJ by hie exactions, the enterprise 
was successful. The dethroned king had still Mont¬ 
pellier, Conflans, and other possessions in France; to 
these he retired, "but they ajipear the same year to have 
been laid waste by Roger de Lauria, the able and intre- 
pid admiral of Aragon. * 

1386. During Alfonso’s absence, the nobles of9lragonhad 
assembled in Saragossa, to provide for the due adminis¬ 
tration of justice. Some of them were not a little scan¬ 
dalised that he should have assumed in the Balearic Isles 
the title of king, since, by ancient custom, it could be 
assumed only after he had sworn before the assembly 
of ^e states to observe the customs, privileges, immu¬ 
nities, and laws of the realm. No sooner did they hear 
of his return to Valencia, than they despatched several 
of their body to wait upon him, and to express their 
surprise at his thus arrogating to himself the supreme 
power without their formal sanction. He justified him¬ 
self by replying that the crown was his by right of 
succession, and that there would be time enough to 
guarantee the constitutions of the realm at the ceremony 
of bis coronation. Accordingly, when that ceremony 
took place in the cathedral of Saragossa, he fulfilled the 
conditions of the compact. But, in the states which 


* Monachui RlTipulleniii* Oesta Comltum Bareionenilum, cap. S6. (ftd 
calcem Marce, LtmeB Hlapanicui). Clironicon Barclonenie, col 7d6.| oec- 
lion Chronicon Vlianeiiie. col7o9. (^ud eundem). AnoDymaii et 6aba 
MalAfiplnA, HUtorU Sicula (wud Caruslum BiblioUt, Hilt Regni 
tom, ii. p. 814f &e.). Nicolas ^leciatla, Rerum Sicularui^ Ub*Lt*pu^ Vtf' 
cam, Limes Hiapanicui), necnon »ud Murgtorium, llenim Itallcaram 
Scriptores, tom. x. Anonymua, Chronicon SldlleB, p, 800, Ac. <8pud 
«uaaem eodemqus tomo). BarthDlonuiiu de Neocaitro, Hi«toi^ Sicula, 
p. 1130, &c. (apud eundem, tom xlll). Patemlo CatlDenals, Slcanl ftoga. 
a d57, &c, Luciui Marioeus slculua, De Rebua Hiapanis, lib. xl. (apua 
Schottum, Hiapania lUuatrata, tom. i.). Slancai, Bemm ArioonBnafum 
Commentarii, p. 660. (ipud eundem, tom, ill). Zutita, AbalM ae Aragoii, 
tnm- 1 Ub. Iv. j oum nultia allii. 
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were held on that occasion, the same ,turhulent nobles, 
whose object was to transfer the royal authority into the 
hands of their own order, demanded the appointment 
not onlypf the ministers, but of the domestic servants 
of the king. So monstrous a proposal filled the royal 
party with indignation : it was denounced as an odious 
innovation, — as a direct attack on j;he repl office. 
Though Alfonso transferred the states from Saragossa, 

— where the aristocratic and deroocrati^spirit was too 
fierce to be resisted, — to Hfiesca, he gained little by the 
change: he was threatened with open rebellion, unless 
he agreed not only to satisfy their demands, but to 
sanction the supreme judicial authority of the grand jus¬ 
ticiary of the kingdom.* The loyal portion of the aris¬ 
tocratic body, indeed, were averse to this dangerous 
innovation ; but the minority, by increased activity, 
by the boldness- of 'their tone, and their threats of vio¬ 
lence, silenced the calm voice of the rest, and attained 
their end. Alfonso, indeed, was placed in a situatifn of 
some difficulty; though he knew that three fourths of 
tile deliberative body, and a still greater portion of the 
people, were in favour of his prerogatives, he saw that 
the discontented would not draw the sword in the im¬ 
pending war with France and the pope, unless he con. 
aented to sacrifice them ; indeed, during the late wars, 
even when Catalonia was invaded by the French, se- 
-veral cities of Aragon had shown no disposition to de¬ 
fend the country. Knowing well how necessary union 
was at such a crisis, he acquiesced in their demands; 
and in so doing be transformed the monarchy into a re¬ 
public. Some of these concessions he afterwards re¬ 
voked when the confederates invaded Valencia, which 
refiised to join their cause; but he was a second time 
compelled to grant them. 

The short reign of Alfonso was not, however, much less 
harassed by foreign war. Through our Edward I., who » 


* Sm tbe iMt chapter of tho pmeiit book. . 
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ha^ agreed to a idjatrimonial connection between him and 
a princess of England^ conferences were freqaendy held 
by the ambassadors of the powers concerned, for the 
restoration of peace. He was no less eager, for the 
liberation of the prince of Salerno, his kinsman, who had 
been transferred from Sicily to Spain. But as one of 
the condations muis, tht^. Charles should surrender hia 
rights over that island to the actual king, don Jayrae, 
brother of Al^so, the pope annulled the proceedings. 
In 1288, however, after th?death of the pontiff, in an 
interview between Alfonso and Edward, at Confians, 
and in presence of the papal legate, Charles consented, 
as the price of his liberty, not only to renounce the 
Sicilian throne, but to procure the sanction of the new 
pope and France to the step ; or, if such sanction could 
not be obtained, to return voluntarily to his imprison¬ 
ment. Having given two of his sons as hostages for hia 
due performance of the covenant, he was enlarged. To 
thiB#reaty don Jayme, the dethroned king of Majorca, 
now lord of RoussUlon and Montpellier, was averse, since 
it contained no stipulations in his favour. Resolved to ob* 
tain by his own arras what his allies had neglected to de¬ 
mand for him, he invaded Catalonia; but, on the approach 
of Alfonso, he precipitately returned to France: hia 
frontiers, however, were laid waste by the Aragonesa 
Instead of approving, the pope, with characteristic ob¬ 
stinacy, condemned every article of the treaty; the ex- 
communication was renewed against Alfonso; Philip of 
France was invited to invade Aragon ; and the investi¬ 
ture of the kingdom of Sicily was conferred on the 
prince of Salerno. As Charles was bound by hia 
knightly faith to return to his captivity, yet was natu¬ 
rally averse to it, he is said to have entered into a com- 
promise with his conscience, by actually visiting the 
Pyrenees, as if to surrender himself into the hands of 
the Aragonese; but finding no one r^dy to receive 
him, — donbtlesB because he chose to appear on some 
solitary part of the frontier,—he considered himsdf ab- 
•olved from the obligation, and hastened from so dan- 
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gerous a nrighbourhood. Perceiving iliat bia thunders 
had little effect on the hardy Alfonso, and anxious 
to unite all Christian princes in the holy war, Nicolas, 
at the persuation of our Edward, consented to a con. 
gress, which was held at Tarascon in 1S91. It was 
Aere agreed that all ecclesiastical censures should be 
revoked; that Charles de Valoif shouM renounce the 
title of king of Aragonthat Alfonso should be re. 
cognised as king of Majorca; but thatj so far from 
aiding his brother, don Jayi^e, king of Sicily, to retain 
that kingdom from the pope's vassal, be should, if need 
were, assist in its conquest; and, lastly, that, on the ra. 
tification, king Edward should restore the children of 
prince Charles. Tltese conditions are humiliating to' 
the character of Alfonso, who was bound to support his 
brother j especially as that brother was the choice of 
the Sicilians, and as*he himself was, in some measure, 
the guarantee of his father's wiU. 'The brave islanders, 
seeing themselves deserted by one to whom they hod 
looked for protection, after loudly expressing their in. 
dignation at his want of generosity, returned to animate 
their sovereign against all his enemies. 

Alfonso scarcely survived die conclusion of this 
peace: he suddenly died at Barcelona, in June IS 9 I, 
in die midst of his negotiations for the hand of th^ 
princess Eleanor, daughter of his ally the English king. 

As he left no issue, the crown devolved to his bro. 
ther, die king of Sicily, who hastened to claim the 
rich inheritance.* 

Jatme II. was no sooner in posseesion of the throne 1391 
of Aragon, than, to retain it without opposition torn 

Riv'ipuUaMlt, 0«iU ComltutB B«reloneiuhira, cap S9. (id 
eilflon Mtrai, lAinai HU^nDieuft.^ Chronicoo BwctooenM, nicncm Chro. 
nioon VUftneiue, col. 756. 757. 7^. (iMiiid eiindem.) NicoUi BpecUUt, 
RvuB BieuUru^ Wb. IL (apud Mindem, ct Kpud HuraUviusit Eonim Ita* 
Ucanim BcrlptoreL tom. Aoonymiu. Chrootcon Sieula, p. B60, fee, 

(Mud eondera, eodomquo tomo). Bartholonunu da Neocaitro, HUtorta 
SiiMdi, p. 1140, &C. lapud eUDdem, tom. xliL). Patemio CaUnentli, Slcani* 
Bcgfli, V. 99, kc. Luciui Marineua Siculus, De RetMU Hlmnic, lib. si. 

(a^ debottuB, HiiqiOBia lUuatrata, tom i). Blmcm Renrai Ara#^ 
DBiiiuin ConnenUril, p. 661. (apud euiuiem, U»o. ilL)'. Zurita, Anales di 
Anpatii tom. L Ub. !▼.; cum luia. 
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die pope, tbe PAnch king, and Cfawki, now king of 
NcplM, he ihowed a diapoaition to make peace with 
dioae powen. Alarmed at the intelligence, hie Sicilian 
aobjecta coi\inred him not to become a party to any pro* 
ject which did not unite the two growna; and he pro. 
miaed to regard their prayer. In 1295, however, 
through the careof Boniface VIII., a new congree# waa 
held, to procure the wrae condition) as had been eanc. 
tioned by Alfonao. To c^ent the alliance between 
Jayme and the Neapolitan ung, the former agreed to 
marry the princeaa Blanche, daughter of the latter. 
Thus were tbe Sicilians a second time betrayed; OB 
receiving the hand of the princess, Jayme made a 
formal cession of tbe island in favour of Us father-in- 
law. For some time previous to the actual ratification 
of the treaty, they were unwilling to believe that loyalty 
BO devoted, and courage so unending, would be thus 
rewarded*; and by tbe counsel of Constanu, the king's 
mother, they sent another depuution, beseeching him 
not to desert them. But seeing that their remonstrances 
were of no efiect, the deputies, after upbraiding him 
in fierce terms, put on mourning and returned to the 
ialand. * 

1295 To the conduct of the Sicilians in this age it is im- 
to pouible to lefoae the tribute of admiration. Rather 
1300. thgg mlmiit to the enemies of their national independ¬ 
ence tmd of their individual liberty, — though their 
tOsooroea were few, and they were then abandoned 
by one whose duty to protect them was most lo- 
Imn,—they resolved to brave their numerous and for. 
midable antagonists. Kay, even when assured that 
the ranks of dieir enemies were to be swelled by the 
troops of their king, they did not despair ; their courage 
riidog with tbe occasion, they proclaimed Frederic, hi^ 
ther of Jayme, and prepaid for a vigorous didence. 
To the exhortations of foe king of Aragon that they 

• Cua vriaiun pemilsita per univemm hmbm Ihms tuK JseSBam 
BssUheiaTiri. open ad reddendum Cerolo II. Slellisia praoUema ana, 
■MBS Mt inter Siruloi qul eeni heud memlaoem een ilbl penuadeiee— 
Patmlo CatinniU, Slernii Xegei, cum notii abCsUa CwlBeuii, p, MS 
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would rabmit to the holy see, they lieilned with indi^^ 
mmt contempt. In en interview with the pope, who 
gave hhn the investiture of Sardinia and Corsica, he 
waa BO strongly preaied to fulfil hia conditions of the 
treaty, that, though he was averse* to contend with a 
brother, he could no longer delay assisting his ally 
the Neapolitan king. Having recalled hia Aragonese' 
and Catalonian subjects in the service of Frederic, in 
ISpfi he passed over to Ita!^ with a considerable arma¬ 
ment. There having conrorred with the pope and the 
king of Naples on the plan of hostilities, he sailed for 
Sicily, In this unnatural, and, on the part of king 
Jayme, unjust war, it is some consolation to perceive 
that he jvas not entirely deaf to the voice of bldod. 
Hearing that his brother was advancing with a fleet to 
oppose him, he besought that prince to return to the 
island, and thereby avoid the danger no less than the 
di^ace of a battle. The latter, believing that he was 
an unwilling, and would prove no very destructive, 
enemy,* obeyed the intimation. But at first he showed 
no want of zeal in the cause of the church : he took 
several fortresses and laid siege to Syracuse. The vi¬ 
gorous resistance, however, of the inhabitants, and the 
capture of a part of his fleet by the vassals of his 
farmer, compelled him to return to Spain for rein, 
fbrcements. His absence was diligently improved by 
Frederic, who immediately recovered the places which 
he had gained. 'With a powerM fleet, he a second 
'time appeared off the coast: he was encountered by the 
ffIcfliBn king; who, after a gallant action, was defeated, 
eighteen of the Sicilian vessels, and numerous prisoners, 
ibmaining in the power of the victon. There is every 
Veason to bdfieve that Jayme could have taken his taro- 
titer’s galley on this memorable occaaion, but that na¬ 
ture prged him to connive at its escape. Nor would be 
Improve hia advantage: instead of proceeding to the 
Sicilian coast, he rebirned to Naples, declared that he 
had folfllled his share of the treaty, that Charles must 
BOW prosecute the war with the French and Nea. 
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politaDs alone, aiiid that he should return to his do> 
minions, the affairs of which demanded his presence. 
And return he did, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of bis father-in-law and the pope ; nor would h% at any 
subsequent period, renew the unnatural strife.* 

1300 The part which Jay me took in the troubles of Cas- 
to tile, especially his protection of the infantes de la Cefda, 
1319 . noticed on a former occaaion.f In fomenting 

those troubles he had no regard for the princess, but 
purely for his own advanta^. Murcia was to be ths 
reward of his assistance ; but in 1 306, in a treaty with 
Fernando IV., he resigned all claim to that important 
province, and, in 1309, in an interview with Alfonso XI., 
be not only confirmed the renunciation, but strength¬ 
ened the good understanding by the prospect of a matri. 
monial alliance between his eldest son, don Jay me, and 
a princess of Castile. As the destined bride was yet 
a child, she was sent, in conformity with the manner. 
of the times, to be educated at the court of Aragon. 
On the approach of the period appointed for the so¬ 
lemnisation of the nuptials, the infante, whose disobe¬ 
dience to the paternal commands had before caused 
much mortification to the king, loudly declared that he 
would not mar^ any one; that he was resolved to 
resign his right to the crown, and enter the cloister. 
His fiither Kmonstrated with him on the madness aa 
well u guilt of a resolation which evidently rested on. 
no religious foundation, and exhorted him to receive the 
hand of the princess as the means of averting a war. 
with Castile. With extreme difficulty he jtilowed him. 

■ Cbnolcoo BsntooaiM, iMcnoD Ctaranlcon VlUaenw (•dcalovm Mmow 
XAaua UUpflRlcu*, col. 7^—7S9) KTIcdIm Speclalli, Rerum Slrulaniio,' 
IHlUI. St ir. (spud eundsn, sC spud Huritorluffl, Benim UsIicsniHi Scrip. 
t««i 4 turn. S.J. Anotipmui, Chronlcoo Btclila, p. B7e. Sc. (spud eundno, 
sodSBqus tondF). Anonjmiui, DIsris Nnpolnsnt, p. lOSO, Sc (spud 
suudSB, tsia. ut). Ludoricus ds Bslcco, Aiuulst ds Rsiuio, ilirs Bceris 
HlriorU Rerum la Regpo NespoUtsou Oatsnim, p iSS, Sc. (spud euudsm 
MSB. sxUL). Ludui UtslDeui tteului, De Bsbui Hitpsaia, Ub. at. ' 
(spud Bohattum, Hlspsnia Uluitrstt, u>m. i). BUuicss, Rerum Arspaaen- 
slum OomdusBisril, p flCS (spud eundem, tom. Ul,), Rurils, Aasim dS 
f **—* 1 L Ubt &i cufln ftUlti 

.y>s HMory tf CiitUs sad liSoa, rsisni of Enritus IT. sad' 
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self to be conducted to the altar,—^ent through the 
ceremony vitli indifference,—and, on its conclusion, re« 
fused to greet his bride 'with the customary kiss of 
peace ; jie had previously protested against the union, 
which he declared he contracted only to please his 
father. Instead of accompanying the princess to the 
palace, he silently withdrew^ to one of his usual 
haunts. His conduct, unexpected as it was unaccount¬ 
able, filled the bridal company with surprise, the prin¬ 
cess herself 'with the deej^est mortification, and king 
Jayme with indignation. Being warned of the conse¬ 
quences which might result from conduct so indecent, 
he replied that he knew them well; that he was firm 
in the resolution he had expressed of renouncing his 
rights of primogeniture, and that he would have neithar 
bride nor crown. The king now insisted that the re¬ 
nunciation should be public. The states were accord¬ 
ingly convoked at Tarragona, where the infante ddibe- 
rately signed the act of his own exdusion, and where 
the necessary oaths were taken to prince Alfonso, his 
bmther. 

History presents us -with other instances in which 
princes have voluntarily resigned the royal dignity ; but 
some adequate motive has been always aa^gned for so ex¬ 
traordinary a step. With some it im been love of ease, 
oar apprehrasions of danger ; with others an ardent qpirit 
of devotion ; with a few impaired health, or a con¬ 
tempt for human distinctions. With don Jayme none 
of theae conuderations prevailed. ' He resigned hia dig¬ 
nity and ento'ed into a religious order, for no other end 
than that, being freed from the moral restraints in¬ 
separable fVom a high station, he might abandon him¬ 
self, without shame, to the lowest debauchery. Know¬ 
ing that if he chose one of the regular monastic orders, 
and consequently subjected himself to ecdeaiastlcal ju¬ 
risdiction, he should have little opportunity of gratify¬ 
ing hia brutish inclinationa, he adectcd the military 
or^ of Montesa, the members of which were guil^ 
of some vices. Of these fornication and drunken- 
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ness ue known td have been practised in more isolated 
commanderies, and to an extent that called down the 
frequent reprimands of popes. We do not hear that the 
royal debauchee ever regretted his choice: he,.appears 
to have persisted through life in his licentious course, 
without casting one repining look at the splendid scene 
he had abandoned.* a 

1.909 of Jhynie the Templars sustained the 

to persecution to which allusion has before been made.f 
1312. Being accused of heresy,—a senseless and malicious ac. 
cusation, as applied to the whole body,—the knights, to 
escape the fury of the multitude, threw themselves into 
their fortresses. This act, which self-preservation ren¬ 
dered necessary, was represented to the king as an open 
rebellion. He speedily collected troops, and marched to 
reduce them to obedience; but, on his approach, the 
places submitted without a blow, the knights informing 
him that what they had done had been only in self- 
defence ; that they were too loyal to oppose their liege 
lord; and that as to the charge of heresy, they wished 
for nothing so much as an open trial. The justice of 
their plea was acknowledged by the king; who, not con. 
tent with restoring their possessians, published an edict, 
in which he rwrously forbade every species of insult to 
the knights. And when, in 1312, the order was abo¬ 
lished by the council of Vienna, he, in cottjunction with 
the kings of Castile and Portugal, procured an honour¬ 
able exemption for those of Spain, who were allowed by 
the fathers of the council to retain their possessions 
during life. 

132] Mention has been already made that the sovereignty 
to of Sardinia and Corsica was conferred by the pope on 
I32p. ijjg pf Aragon; but though the investiture was his, 
the national government of Sardinia was in the hands of 
the Pisans, whose exactions are said to have oppressed, 
and tiieir granny to have exasperated, the natives. In 
1321, some of the nobles conf^erated, and sent a depu- 

* Tlili prince would bare beoD a better lubject (br Lord Bvnn'l ptn 
(ban Sanunapalui. 

t See voni. p, an. 
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tation to Jayme^ requesting him to wifest the island from 
the tyrannical governors, who despised alike his au¬ 
thority and their privileges. To deliberate on the enter¬ 
prise, he convoked his states at Lerida, where the project 
was approved, and the necessary supplies granted, and 
where don Sancfao, king of Majorca, as the vassal of the 
Aragonese crown, engaged to fumiah twenty galleys at 
hie own expense. The prepSraiibhs being completed, 
Jayme applied to the pope for .a subsidy ; the latter, in 
the fear that if he became absolute master of Sardinia, he 
would probably take part in the war which still so fu- 
riously raged respecting Sicily, not only refused him the 
slightest aid, but endeavoured to turn him fi-om his de¬ 
sign. But he was resolute in his purpose, though pru¬ 
dence caused him to suspend the execution until the 
following spring. In the mean time he sent a small re¬ 
inforcement, under his son Alfonso, to aid his partisans, 
who were already in arms. Cagliari was invested, but 
was instantly relieved by the Pisans; the infante, how¬ 
ever, continued the siege, and obtained a considerable 
advantage in the open field over the troops of the repub¬ 
lic. In 1324 the city capitulated, the Pisans being still 
left in the government, as vassals' of Aragon, on the con¬ 
dition of their surrendering tlie other fortresses and 
towns of the island. The following yea#, however, wit¬ 
nessed many commotions, produced by the agents of the 
republic, who laboured to regain their lost domination; so 
that the king was compelled to send a second armament to 
reduce Cagliari, and thereby establish his authority. 

In 1326 that important place surrendered, and 
Pisans abandoned the island. . 

Ring Jayme died in 1327, and was succeeded by his 1327 . 
second son, Alfonso.* 

* Chronlcoo Bwcbnena^ necnon Chranlcon VUanenw fubl nipra). 
KteolRB SpmBliB, Hlatoiift Slcula» lib r. (apud Tiuratiniuin. Kemm itall* 
earum SchptorM, tom. x.). St&lU, AnaEii« GerueiMOSi p. lOOO, &c. (apud 
eundem, tom. xvil), Anonymua, Monumenta Pi»ana, p. &c. (apud 
«i|ndemi tom. xr.). Aiiooymut» IMnla Kctpcditaiiii p. 1060, (aw 
eundem, tom. xxL). Ludovlcui de Ralmo, Annalea de Raimo^ sive Hia> 

Bilia Bt^i Rerum In R^o New^tano Oeatanim frc. (apud euodem, 
tra. xxUU. Fateruio CaUnauBUi »oani Repea, p iM, ftc. Alto Ludua 
VarlBeua SIcuiui, Zurita, Blanpaa, Ac, nearly ubl luprBi. , . 

Tot the Italiau eveuta of ihii and tbo following perioda the leaa leamed 
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1327 Alfonbo IV. ^aa doomed to much annoyance from 
the new conquest of Sardinia. In 1330 the Genoese, 
incensed that the Catalonians, their rivalB in coromeroe^r 
should have obtained a settlement in seas which they 
considered as exclusively their right, not only fomented 
a spirit of disaffection among the islanders, hut sent a 
fleet to invest the capital. A bloody war ensued, the 
detaOs of which woull afford litde interest to the 
reader. Though the troops of Alfonso were usually suc^ 
cessful, his loss was severe; Specially aa has enterprisiag 
enemies, not satisfied with oppotdng him in Saidinia, 
made some descents on the coasts of Catalonia and Va¬ 
lencia, which they ravaged with perfect impunity during 
the ahaenoe of 1^ fleet. To stay these hostiUties the 
pope frequently interfered, but without effect; the Geno¬ 
ese insist^ on an ample indemnification for the expenses 
Of their armaments ; the Aragonese would consent to 
none. Thus the warfare raged during the whole of tMs 
prince’s reign. 

Alfonso, like his predecessors, was not averse to en¬ 
courage the rebellions which at this period almost con¬ 
tinually afliicted Castile ; hut without deriving any 
ultimate advantage from his ungenerous policy. If the 
internal state of his own kingdom was tranquil, it was 
not so in his own house.- His eldest eon and destined 
sncoessor, don Pedro, offended that he had bestowed (m 
Alfonso—another son, bya second wife—some domaina 
of the crown, complained loudly of his prodigality. The 
queen, Leonora of Castile, at whose instigation the 
alienatfon had been made, cherished a deep resentmoit 
against her step-son. Pedro despised her anger; and, to 
incense her the more, seized on Xativa, which had b^ 
assigned to her on her marriage with his fadter, an«t 
loudly proclaimed his intention of revoking every grant 


reftder miy CiMiitiU tbe compreheiulve work of BUmondi, ‘‘-Hifltalre dw 
Bdpubllqua ItaUennet du Moyen Age,'* in 16 vott, Bvo. If we lio flek 
nih to thii ealuifale woric ofteneT, It ii 'from no want of respect to tbfr 
■nthor, but from our wWi to Adhere u mudi ai conTcnient to wdfefo 
DMrljr coDteniporAiy. 
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made by the king, whenever he should Succeed to the 
Bovereignty. It was not in Alfoneo'e power to stifle 
theee dissensions, > which not only embittered his peace, 

Init aggravated the hydropsical disease under which he 
had long suffered. He died at Barcelona, in 1336.* 

No sooner had Pedro IV. ascended the throne, than I!i36 
ipieen Leonora, apprehensive of the consequences of her ^ 
late quarrel with him, fled to*FrBga, whence she ini- 
plored' the protection of her brother Alfonso, king of 
Castile, At the same time,"she wrote to don Pedro, re¬ 
minding him that she was his father's widow,—that her 
children were his brothers,‘ and beseeching him to bury 
past remembrances in oblivion. He replied that she 
need be under no apprehensions from him ; that his ob¬ 
ject was to procure a good understanding with her and 
his brothers: yet such was his duplicity, that, at this 
very moment, his troops were reducing the fortresses 
which belonged to her. Finding that Fraga was not 
sufficiently secure for her, she fled to Albarracin, on the 
oonfines of Castile. Alfonso naturally espoused his sis¬ 
ter’s cause : by his ambassadors he requested Pedro to 
fhlfll the clauses in her favour contained in the will of 
the late king; to confirm her in the possession of the 
fortresses, revenues, appanages, &c. to which she was so 
justly entitled. As the Aragonese king was in no dispo- 
etion, however he might promise, to see justice doao 
the widowed queen and her offspring, and as he knew 
that something more than remonstrances might be 
expected from the Castilian, he leagued himself with 
that curse of the neighbouring state, don Judb Mts 
imel f, put his frontiers in a state of defence, and col- 

* ChronicoQ Barcionefiae, necnon Chronicon Vlianenid, eoL 
M ealoem Hurce, Limn HUpsniciu) NicoleaBpecutli^ Renim Siculanim, 

JfifaL. v.^viil. (apud Muratortum, Rerum ItaliearUDi Scrlptoret, toDL x.) | 

Stella, Annalei Senuenaea, necnon Anonymui, Monuroenta naaea. uM * 
auprd. Ludovicua de Ralmob Annalei de Raimo, lire brevla Hiitoria 
Rerum in Bt^o Ne^lltano Oefltarui% &c. p. S35. (i^mil eundem, 
tAOL ZJiliL). Patemlo Cfatinenili, Slcanl Regu, p. 104. &e. Luclui Ma. 
riosui Scultti, De Rebui Hiapanift, lib. zl. (a^nd Bebottum, Hlapai^ 
lUuatrata, tom. L). BUnou, Mrum Aragones•i^m CommmUrlU p. 6«t. 

Ci^ud aujidem, ton. UL). Zurita, Aoalea m Aragon, tom. IL Ub ti cun. 
multla allli. 
t See VoL 11. p. £04. 
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looted troops. His foresight was justified by the 
a strong body of Castilian cavalry now hasten&l 1 
queila. His first step was to reduce Hkeriu, theTji^- 
mony of a baron who had espoused the queen's 
and whom the late king had constituted one bf the exe¬ 
cutors ; but his nobles refused to invest it,' oit, the 
pleia that the proceeding was uiyust, and ah infraction cm 
the privileges of their body. However, he laid waste the 
surrounding territory. To punish this wanton vidtence, 
that baron, don Pedro Exerica, advanced with l!he Cas- 
tiUan troops into Valencia, where he collected abundant 
spoil. To re-establish tranquillity in this kingdom, and 
restore peace between it and Castile, was now the 
anxious endeavour of the pope, who despatched a legate 
to exhort the two kings to settle their dispute by nego¬ 
tiations, and to insist on justice being done to queen 
Leonora. The interests of the three parties were con¬ 
fided to three commissioners, one diosen by each; bui, 
owing to the demands of king Pedro their deliberations 
ended in nothing, beyond a suspension of actual hos¬ 
tilities. Some years having elapsed, in 1345 the king, so 
far from ■wishing to do his step-tpother justice, endea¬ 
voured to seize the domains belonging to his two bro¬ 
thers, Fernando and Juan, on the pretext that the 
revenues of the crown were materially injured by the 
prodigality of their common father. On the represent¬ 
ations of the Castilian king, he again suspended, though 
he was hr from abandoning, his purpose. The troubles 
which agitated his kingdom, and to which we must 
^w Advert, will account for this temporary for- 
Marance. 

] 3S6 The dissatisfaction of some of Pedro’s barons cons- 
to menced with his reign. Before their coronation his 
predecessors had always passed into Catalonia, to confirm 
the privileges and to receive the homage of the three 
states, the prelates, barons, and deputies. The 
gonese could not behold, without some jealousy,.this 
precedence of a minor state; and, on the present oc- 
caaion, they insisted-that Pedro should be crowned dt 
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_ I before big vitit to Barcelona. The Catalonian 
and dep^es, in great discontent^ withdrew from 
.1^ capital and returned home. Another innovation 
gave oghhce to the clergy. Considering the preteniioni 
,.of the holy.see over the kingdom, Pedro was advised 
not to Teceiw the crown tttrq the archbishop of Sar- 
s^ofisa,—as the act might be construed into one of de- 
peh^nce on the pope,—but to place it on his own 
head. Accordingly, after^mass had been celefavted by 
that prelate, just as he %ad confirmed the national 
laws and privileges, he crowned himself, amidst the sc- 
^ elamations of the populace. The Valenciana now peti¬ 
tioned him to pass into their capital, and confirm their 
privileges, before visiting Catalonia; and on hisjefusal, 
his preference, as they considered it, of a province so 
much less important, was highly resented by them. A 
..fourth party he offended, in 1347, by purposing to set 
aside the order of succession, as established by don Jayme 
el Conqiiistador, which, on the failure of direct heirs 
male, c^ed in the collateral male branches,—'or, in other 
words, which enforced the Salic law. As Pedro, by 
his queen Maria of Kavarre, had only a daughter-^the 
infanta Constanza—his brother don Jayme was the pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the crown. To secure the succession 
(o his daughter, he assembled twenty-two theologians 
and civU jurists, nineteen of whom readily sanctionM 
her right. They knew that doila PetronillaChad not 
been excluded by the accident of sex; that Navarre 
and Castile women were called to the successioqi; and 
they could not approve the arbitrary regulation if 
Jayme I., nor recognise, it as binding on his successors. 
But however weighty these reasons, they had no effect 
on the prince whom they tended to exdude, and 
resolved to vindicate his supposed daims by force. 
Amid the dements of discontent which lay scattered 
on' every side, he bad no difficulty in coUecting means 
of resistance. Several of the great towns, and a large 
p'ropordoh of the barons, declaim for him: in revenge, 
▼Ol. m. K ’ 
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he was deprived by the king of ^e government of 
Valencia. It was the imprudence, no less than the 
fortune, of Pedro, to multiply his personal enemies. 
Hearing that his brother Fernando was in treaty for 
the hand of Leonora, infanta of Portugal, he demanded 
and obtained (his queen was no more) thit princess for 
himself.* « 

1347. From the causes just detailed, and from the restless 
ambitian of his barons, who fpnstantly aimed at diminish* 
ing the royal authority, a formidable confederacy was 
soon formed against the king. It consisted of prdates, 
barons, magistrates, and a majority of the great towns; 
of which four only, Huesca, Calatayud, Daroca, and 
Teruel, adhered to the royal interests. They formed 
themselves into a political union, and bound themselves 
by oath never to cease their opposition to the king until 
their privileges rested on some suret guarantee than the 
royal engagement, and until the Salic law became fund¬ 
amental in the state. At the head of this league was 
don Jayme. A similar one was soon formed in Valencis, 
under the guidance of the infante Fernando. Both dili¬ 
gently raised troops to take the fftld against the king; 
the latter obtained leave from Alfonso to raise SOO horse 
in Castile. To render their force resistless, both com* 
^ined in the pursuit of the same object—the annihil¬ 
ation of the royal power—and engaged to assist each 
other wftenever assailed by the troops of Pedro. Con* 
Bcioua oL their united strength, they now loudly de- 
manikd me convocation of the states, which accordingly 
*1bet at Saragossa, and which were, as usual, opened by 
die monarch. Seeing that some of the members were 
armed, he left the assembly j but the leaguers, who were 
. surrounded by partisans, could well afford to dispense 
with their weapons; and he was persuaded to return. 
In the fermentation which prevailed, however, he saw 
that he must yield to violence; and he made a secret 

* Aifthorttiet* Uie Chronicori Baitloneiue and VUtneQic, I^uiui Hiuri. 
JMUi fitaulai, ZuritAt BlAocaa, and othen. 
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protest against any concessions that might be wrung 
from him injurious to his royal authority. Among 
the demands made by the union, not the least obnoxious 
was the nomination of his public officers by themselves, 
—a concession which, as before related, Jayme II. had 
been constrained to grant, and which they insisted 
should thenceforward be hdd re a fundamental law of 
the realm. Pedro showed great reluctance to sanction 
it; but on being told t]^at, if he refused* to do 
so, the states woidd immediately proceed to a new 
election, he no longer withstood the torrent. From that 
moment, however, he resolved to effect the destruction 
of the union, if not by force, by corruption. 8o well 
did he labour, so efficaciously were his gold and promises 
distributed, that in a few days he gained over a few of 
the most influential members. As he knew that their 
example would constrain others, he no longer feared to 
meet the faction. One day, shortly after the concession 
just mentioned, when others as exorbitant were de¬ 
manded by don Jayme and the leaguers, he rose in 
great fhry, taxed the infante with treason and rebellion, 
as one who, without honour or faith, aimed at subverting 
die royal power, by working on the untutored minds of 
the people. The confederates, in consternation at his 
unexpected boldness, and convinced of the bitter trutlu 
contained in his invectives, stared at each other in 
Astonishment, until one of them hastened to flie door, 
and invited the populace to draw the sword ^ defence 
of their rights. A furious multitude, with arms in 
readiness, immediately entered, with the resolution Sf 
sacrificing the king and his partisans. Now his ad¬ 
herents drew their weapons, and placed tbemselvea in 
a comer of the apartment (a hall in the monastery of 
the preaching friars at Saragossa), while all the nobles 
present, scandalised at this disgraceful outrage, arrested 
the popular violence. The king soon closed the states, 
without yielding any further to the demands of the 
union, and hastened into Catalonia, with the avowed 

K 2 
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purpose of collecting troops, to reduce the whole body 
to obedience. That the leaguers did not prerent his 
departure, was owing to the suspicions irresistibly forced 
on their minds, that there was treachery in thejr camp 
. and that he had more- secret adherents than they had 
expected. He was followed to Harcelona by the infante 
don Jayme, who sickeped and died in that city, not 
without suspicions of poison.* 

1347. The union of Valencia, nowise discouraged by the 
ill success of that of Arag&, immediately invested the 
fortresses which held for the king, whose troops they 
defeated before Xatira. The infante Fernando, who 
was now proclaimed lieutenant-general of that province, 
and head of the confederacy, with a force estimated 
at 30,000, obtained a second victory over the roy¬ 
alists. Pedro now hastened from Barcelona, to crush 
in person this formidable rebellion. Hearing of his 
march, the union of Aragon sent to that of Valencia a 
large reinforcement, of which though a portion, through 
a recent attachment to the crown, separated from their 
companions, near 20,000 joined Fernando. That in¬ 
fante was now at the head of near 60,000 men, with 
whom he purposed to invest Pedro in Murviedro. In 
vain did the king endeavour to detach him by bribes 
and promises from the union, by investing him -with 
the lieutenancy of the monarchy, and by recognising 
him as heir to the crown, in the event of a failure of 
male issue by the new .Qusen. While this fruitless 
negotiation was pending, the inhabitants of Murviedro 
rose, seized both king and queen, and transferred them 
to Valencia, as a place of greater security. The popular 
disposition in that city was not more favourable than in 
the other: though he was received with much outward 
respect, a mob collected to sacrifice two of his ministers, 
the reputed advisers of aU his measures. That thdr 

• TSe poiionina, aim tint by cominind of lbs klug, li expreuly offlinae 
bTPSnTomieh, The royal nlitorian himietf—On Fedmhai left a hi*, 
lory oThli owo ooUoai and Umai—OHlgni that event to natural eauiee. 
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purpose would have been perpetrated, that he him¬ 
self would have run great risk, is certain, had he not, 
through.the advice of a faithful servant, adopted an ex¬ 
traordinary expedient, but one well calculated to overawe 
them. He mounted his horse, brandished a club in 
his hand, rode fearlessly amot^ them, and upbraided 
them for their violence. The result showed that the 
adviser had no mean knowledge of the people of that 
day, of their fear of royal authority, of their levity, and 
liability to captivation by whatever was unusual. Shouts 
of " The king for ever! ” succeeded the deep-breathed 
curses and savage yeUs which the momeut before arose ; 
and the monarch was triumphantly accompanied to 
one of the suburbs. Thither the disconcerted chiefs 
of the league, .Fernando among the rest, repaired, to 
yield him his accustomed honours. With weU-dis- 
sembled courtesy, he received the arch-rebel; published 
an amnesty for all who . bad taken up arms; and, 
on leaving the city, conceded to the Valencians the 
pyvileges which the union had demanded. In the 
mean time his partisans were not inactive in Ca¬ 
talonia ; he had soon an army on foot with which two 
of his generals attacked, defeated, and took Fernando. 
The infante, however, from fear of the king’s venge¬ 
ance, was conducted into Castile. Pedro himself ad¬ 
vanced against Saragossa, the very strong-hold of fac¬ 
tion. One instance of ill fortune had damped, as much 
as success had encouraged, the rebels; they received 
him with great humility, renounced the privileges 
the union, and threw themselves wholly on his mercy. 
Thirteen of the most obnoxious ringleaden were put to 
death; the rest he pardoned. In an assembly of the 
states, which he was no longer afraid of convoUng, the 
rieo» homes and deputies solemnly renewed, the re- 
nunriation of the absurd privileges claimed by the 
union; in presence of them all, the king tore in pieces 
the registered act of that body, but at the same time 
he confirmed hia aubjecta in the posseasion of all their 
K S ' 
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. ancient rights. Aragon was now pacified; its union 
was ho more: but Valencia remained in rebellion. Hav¬ 
ing assembled a formidable arm^, Jayme mBr(;^ed into 
that province, and, in a general battle near the capita^ 
triumphed over the leaguers. Valencia immediately 
surrendered at discretion. In the first transport of his 
fury, he intended to level the walls with the ground, 
to raze every house, and to convert the site into pas¬ 
ture land; but his barbaAan ferocity yielded to the 
remonstrances of his advisers, who could not consent 
to the sacrifice of that ancient and noble city. Thus 
in a few short months was this vast confederacy dis¬ 
sipated, and by none other than the most or^nary 
means.* 

1348 On the termination of these troubled scenes, Leonora 
and one of her sons took refuge in X)astile. But mis- 

* fortunes assailed them there, superior, perhaps, to any 
which would have befallen them in Aragon. How the 
infante Juan was murdered at Bilbao, and Leonora 
herself in the castle of Castro Xerea,'by order of Pedro 
the Cruel, has been related in the reign of that moli- 
arch.t Fernando, indeed, escaped the vengeance of 
the tyrant; but, as we shall soon see, a fate no less 
tragical awaited himi The misunderstanding between 
the two Pedros commenced in 1356, on the. refusal of 
the Castilian to restore a prize made at sea hy one of 
his Biscayan pirates. The second ofiPetice was com¬ 
mitted by an admiral of Catalonia, who, under the eyes 
of the Castilian, captured tWo.Fiaan vessels — a power 
with which die Aragonese were at war — in the port 
of Sants Maria. With some justice, the Castilian re¬ 
monstrated against the violation of a neutral port; ud 

* Luoiiu MarinBui Slcului, De Rebus Hispania, lib. xL (apud SchottUL 
lUuitraU, tom. L;. Zurita, Analst de Aragoo, Ifim. li. lib. 7. 
Saocai. Kerum Araeoneniium Commentarli, p. 668 (apud bottom, 
tom. ill.}. Ferrera^.Histolre O^nfirale d’EifMane. by HeimiUy, tom. r. 
Zlie obrwiclee of Pedro Lopw de Ayala and Rodrigo SanohM, ud the 
Navarrew hUtory of Moreti aim throw looldeatai light' on tbme trouM 
dwniactloiic. 

f See VoL U p. 216. 217. 
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on the refusal of hie brother sovereign to makq^tig. 
faction for it, he levied a heavy contribution on thlr 
Catalan inhabitants of Seville, and declared war against 
Aragon. Hostilities now commenced, with various 
success and many suspensions. It was the policy of 
the Aragonese to engage in his service the discontented 
barons of Castile, especially of *£nrique, count of Tras* 
tamara, who in the sequel succeeded Pedro the CrueL 
In this warfare the count was a useful auxiliary to the 
Aragonese king; but whenever a truce was made, he had 
reason to complain that his services were no longer re¬ 
membered ; since one of the conditions invariably was, 
that he should be expelled from Aragon. On the other 
hand, the infante Fernando was sometimes leagued with 
the Castilian. In 1357, Pedro took Tarragona and 
some other fortresses j but he lost Alicante and Orihuela. 
In 1359, his fleet infested the coast of Valencia, insulted 
Barcelona and Ivi^a. The same year, however, hia 
generals were defeated by land, and the following wit¬ 
nessed the recovery of Tarragona. Such were invariably 
the indecisive results of this desultory warfare—results 
which it would be useless to particularise. In general, 
the success of the war rested with the Castilian. In 
1363, through the interference of the papal legate, die 
first peace was made, the secret conditions of which 
were of an atrocious character. Pedro of Aragon en¬ 
gaged not only to remove by. death the obnoxious 
brothers of the Castilian, but his own, the infante Fer¬ 
nando. The latter, by some means, arrived at the 
knowledge of the fate intended him; but, his confidence. 
being restored by the artful hypocrisy of his brother, he 
did not either ann in his own defence, or constilt his 
safety by flight. Having one day dined with the Ara¬ 
gonese king, and left the table to enter into another 
apartment, an officer of the household desired him to 
surrender himself prisoner; he refused, and, on soldiers 
advancing to seize him, drew his sword for a vigorous 
defence. But the contest was unequal^ though he and 
K 4 
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lYC^hree of his friends who were with him made a 

ill^ate defencif, and killed some of their aasailaRts; 
he And they at'length Ml before the eyes^ and by the 
encouragement, of eouift Enrique of Castile,'his rin- 
dicrive enemy.%' A^ivant of that count was the first 
who dealt the victim a fatal blow. Enrique himself 
was spared—doubtless fiecau'se Pedro foresaw that his 
new idly of Castile would nbt fulfil his engagements; 
perhaps, also, because he hifitself had no disposition to 
do to. His anticipationB were right: war was renewed 
by the Castilian. His operations were as indecisive jas 
those of the fomfer. If Valencia was invested by the 
Castilians, the siege was raised on the approach of the 
Aragonese; and if two or three important fortresses 
were gained by the former, they were shortly after re¬ 
covered by the latter. Seeing that the war did not and 
could not lead to any result, in 136'5 Pedro concerted 
wirii the count of Trastamara the invasion of Castile, 
and the dethronement of the Castilian king. The aid 
which Enrique obtained from France, the fate of his 
first and second invasions, we have already related.f 
But the Aragonese king ^— so true it is that no honour 
can long subsist among the wicked—was never on good 
terms with the new king of Castile. He insisted on 
Murcia, which Enrique, while count of Trastamara, had 
agreed to resign, in the event of his obtaining the Cas¬ 
tilian throne; and on the refusal of that prince to dis¬ 
member BO important a province from the crown, not 
only coolness, but actual hostilities, between the two 
kingdoms were preparing. But thole hostilities were 
soon averted by the papal legates ; and the truce was, 
from time to time, prolonged, unfll 1374, when peace 
was finally arraqiged between the two monarchs.j: 

• Sarique'i ennttr li »ufflclBntlr cxplainsd by tha fSct UiBt Feniaodb 
waa Uwncxt hair to the CaitUlui crown: hU mother. I«;nora, being the 
slater af king Alfonso of Castile, By his murder the rlsht devolved ou the 
fciagerFardigi]. See Vol. II. p. S32, 

+ Vel. II., reign of Pedro the Cruel. s 

t ruitojMpet de Ayala, Cronlcas de los Reyes de Castilla (in regnoflon 
Pedro), Hodericus Santius, Historla Hispanlca, pars iv. cap. lA (apud 
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Tbe foTeigil triuiBactionB of Pedro were of 
portance. In 13S8 began bis nusinteligence with ^ 

Jejmej king of Majorcoj whose dethronement be appeal* 
to have'meditated from the commeneement of his reign. 
Thoughj in 13S9) Jayme did'hoitaage for his kingdom, 
bis destruction was no less lesolted; his unpopular rule 
—unpopular, because tyraifhical and rapacious—affiird- 
ed Pedro well-founded hopes of succeed. Tbe islanders 
complained to the Aragounse king of tb.e sufferings 
they endured; praying that their kingdom might 
be incorporated with hisj and promising to join him 
whenever he should send an arroanftnt to effect that 
end. His promise was confirmed by an embassy fmn 
the king of France, who informed him that Jayme 
had long aimed at independence, and was even then pre¬ 
paring to erect the standard of revolt. The following year 
he artfully drew up a list of grievances, more imaginary 
than real; and cited his vassal to appear, within twenty- 
six days, at Barcelona, to answer them. As the latter 
disregarded the summons, he was declared contumacious 
and rebellious, and deprived of the fiefs he held from 
the Aragonese crown. Through the interference, of the 
pope, however, Clement VI., who was anxious to restore 
peace between them, Pedro was persuaded to have an 
intorview with Jayme in Barcelona. But the conduct 
of the former, on this occasion, was marked by equal 
violence and duplicity. Having invented a pdot by 
which he pretended that his liberty was in danger,— 
that his person was to be seised, and conveyed to Ma¬ 
jorca, — he used it as a pretext for forciUy detaining 
his sister, the wife of don Jayme. In vain did the 
latter demand hia qu^sn, and complain of the violadon 
of the safe-conduct whi^ had been granted him; loudly 


UluitraU, tom. I.), Ludut Mahiietu Stoului, De Rebui - 
•lUb. xt (ipud euadem, tom. 1,). Fnndacw Tuipbt, Do H«^bu» 
Hlqisnia, p. 6ffi. (apud BUndem, in eadamquB tomo). AUbiuui S CiUbBsims, 
ADBcephalaniU, Oip. B8. (I^Bodcm tono), Ziinta, Analaa de Anfim, 
Bsrum Aragomaitiiun Comaiaiaitl, 
p. 871, aa (afnid Bchottim, tom UL). . 
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discyvining all allegiance to his brother-in-Ia'N, he 
* sought his ships, returned to Majorca, and, in the im¬ 
potence of his passion, declared war against Aragon, 
thereby sealing his own ruin. In 1343, doh Pedro 
■ailed with a formidable armament, landed in Majorca, 
and was immediately joined by the islanders. Thus 
universally deserted, Jafme fled, leaidng the three islands 
in the power of his brother-in-law. In opposition to 
the remonstrances of the*pope, who compassiosated 
the misfortunes of the fugitive king, his possessions in 
France were threatened, and several places in Roussillon 
speedily reduced.* This war beyond the. Pyrenees ap¬ 
pears to have been as disagreeable to the Catalans and 
to the Aragonese as it was to the pope; and only by 
force could the king obtain supplies for conducting it. 
The following year (1344) he deglared by a solemn 
decree that the Balearic isles should for ever form an 
integral portion of the Aragonese crown; and again 
penetrated into Roussillon, the whole of which, except 
the capital, Perpignan, he speedily reduced. The un¬ 
fortunate Jayme now solicited a safe-conduct; and, 
throwing himself at the victor’s feet, acknowledged his 
errors, and pathetically implored forgiveness, in consider¬ 
ation both of his kindness and of the family ties which 
united them. As well might he have knelt to a rock. 
He was told, indeed, that, if he would give directions 
flor the surrender of Perpignan, he should experience 
the clemency of his brother; and, with his usual weak- 
ness, he complied witii the demand: but no sooner was 
Pedro in possession Of that capital, than another decree 
declared ^e whole of Roussillon for ever united with 
Aragon. With still greater infal«ation did he believe 
the protestationB of hu betrayer, that, though necessity 
at present demanded this rigour, he should be speedily 
indemnified by the states. But when theae atatea were 
held at Barcelona, no other indemnification was propoeed 
than a miserable pension of 10,000 French louis, and 
that OB the condition of his resigning the royal title. 
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His French possessions, indeed, were declared his right* 
ful inheritance; but half of them had been already 
seized,by Philip de Valois, his liege superior, with 
whom he had characteristically quarrelled; and the rest 
were in danger. He indignantly rejected the proffered 
pittance, and loudly exclaimed bgainst the treachery 
which had been practised towards him. His inyectivfls 
were too late; a detachment of Aragonese advanced to 
expel him from Catalonia y and, with his few remaining 
adherents, he was compelled precipitately to cross the 
Pyrenees, in a severe winter, and exposed to the keenest 
blasts. Though Clement, his unfailing friend, assisted 
him with money, and made earnest appeals to the king 
of Aragon in his favour, nothing was to be obtained; 
nor was it without extreme difficulty that he could procure 
the restoration of his wife Constanza, and Jayme his 
eldest son; his otlier children were denied him. UnaUe 
to bear adversity with common patience, — though the 
state which could still afford him many of life’s com¬ 
forts could scarcely be called adversity,—in 1349 he 
sold his lordship of Montpelier for 120,000 crowns 
in gold to the French king, and with the money 
raised 3000 foot and 300 horse, in the wild resolu¬ 
tion of re-conquering his kingdom. With this small 
force he embarked, made a descent on the chief island, 
and marched against the viceroy Gilbert. But every 
action of this prince was doomed to be aa unfortunate 
aa hia designs were imprudent. At the very com¬ 
mencement of the engagement he was deserted by hia 
mercenaries; he fought desperately with the handful 
who remained, refused to surrender, and was killed on 
the spot: his eldest son remained in the power of the 
▼ictora. The young prince subsequently escaped frmn 
prison, procured allies, and more than once harassed 
the frontiers of Catalonia; but he was never restored to 
hii natural inheritance. He died without issue; but 
though his sister Isabel, now heiresa to the throne, ceded 
bar rights m the dnke of Anjou, snd Aough the French 
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prince arrived to enforce them, the Balearic Isles re¬ 
mained united with the Aragonese crown.* 
iS^iO To this monarch, as to his two predecdsBors, Sardinia 
to proved a sharp thorn in the crown. In 1340, some of 
1386. the chief inhabitants concerted with the Pisans and 
Genoese on the project of subverting the Aragonese 
sway; but, from his efhcacious measures, and the 
vigilance of hi? viceroy, they were compelled to defer 
the execution. In 1347, heafihg that his attention was 
wholly occupied by the opposition of the union, they 
broke out into an open insurrection, defeated the Ara¬ 
gonese troops, and slew the viceroy. Another was sent, 
who in 1349 defeated them; and the following year ' 
many of the discontented chiefs were gained over to 
the royal cause. But this temporary tranquillity was 
owing rather to the weakness than to the attachment of 
the natives, and to the wars between Genoa and Venice, 
which compelled the former to suspend its intrigues in 
the island. In this war he entered into an alliance with 
the latter republic to punish his enemies; but in 1352 
the combined fleet was defeated by the Genoese in the 
Thracian Bosphorus, whither it had repaired to effect a 
junction with that of the Greek empire. The same 
year the civil war again desolated Sardinia: one party, as 
usual, in the interests of the republic; the other of Ara¬ 
gon. The Genoese sent troops to support their adherents, 
Pedro to oppose them. A naval engagement , followed, 
in which ^e combined fleets of Venice and Catalonia 
triumphed: a second was soon obtained on land, but in¬ 
decisive ; since the discontented, with their Genoese 
allies, remained under arms, and held several strong 
fortresses. To flnish the war, in 1354 Pedro himsdf 
passed over to that idand, and convoked the states at 
Cagliari; but he fbund it impossible to assuage the ani¬ 
mosities which burned between certain nobles, who were 
always disposed to take opposite sides: if one declared 

* Lunhu Miring Sicuhii, De Rebiu HiipanlsBi p. 996. (tpu4 SchottucL 
niuitrata, tom. 1.). Zurlta, AnalM de ArMon* If. Ub. 7. 
BUncai. Rerum ArcMnenalum CommentarU, p. 67-% &c. (apud Schottumi 
tom. iiLj. Ferreraa, HiatoirB 6iin£ir«Ue d'Efipagae (by Henollly), tom. 
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for Aragon, the other ■was sure to league with the 
republic. Se»ng that the entire extinction of the strife 
was hopeless,—that hostilities might be protracted for 
years,*—he returned in a few months to his dominions. 
Thus the war continued; subject, indeed, to many sus¬ 
pensions, through lj|)e good offices of the popes, who were 
solicitous for peace, and why often prevailed on the 
parties interested to send plenipotentiaries for the pur¬ 
pose. In 1368 the judge p^Arborea, who had for years, 
in defiance of Pedro, exercised sovereign away over a 
considerable portion of the island, attempted to gain the 
whole, defeated the Aragonese, and circumscribed their 
dominion to the capital and the few fortresses on the 
coast. To oppose this formidable baron, Pedro raised 
up another native of great hereditary influence, who 
checked the victor in his career, and even recovered 
several fortresses.' But though, from the peace which 
had been made between Pedro and the Genoese, he 
could procure no assistance from the republic, he was 
not discouraged ; nor, when a powerful reinforcement 
arrived in aid of his viceroy, did he show any signs of 
submission : he threw himself into one of his fortresses, 
where he defied the royal forces. In 1.373 the republic 
again armed, and joined him. He besieged CagUari, 
while his allies invested Algeri; and though both held 
out, it was only in the hope of cdtimate succour from 
Spain, Had not his death intervened, this enterprising 
man would have assuredly attained the sovereignty of 
the island ; but his son and successor, unequal to the 
task of continuing his great work, was unable to expel 
the Aragonese. On the tragical death of this son, whose 
tyranny roused the people to arm, and put him to death, 
the war was conducted with vigour by his sister Leonora 
until 13S6, when a kind of compromise was effected 
between the Genoese and the king of Aragon. JEach 
power agreed to abandon to the other certain ports and 
dock-yards for the construction of ships. Leonora was 
eonflrmed in the extensive dominions left her by her 
father and brother; and a full amnesty was grant^ to 
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^ political offenders. But this divided sovereignty was 
but a poor compensation for the blood and treasure 
' which had been expended. The obstinacy of Pedro, in 
retaining possession of an island which experience had 
shown would never willingly own his swiy, which bad 
already cost, him so many successiye campaigns, drew 
on him the frequent regionstrances of his states, and 
the refbsal of supplies. 

1377 As if one ruinous war for,-an unattainable object were 
to not sufficient, on the death of Fredefick king of Sicily, 

1384, in i 377 j who had married his daughter Constanaa, he 
claimed that crown, and showed a disposition to arm in 
defence of his claim. Frederic II. left no mole issue; 
and as, by the will of Frederic I., females were excluded 
from ^e succession, he applied to the pope for its rati¬ 
fication. But Maria, daughter of Frederic, in conformity 
with the last will of that prince, had ascended the 
thnme; and her right was sanctioned by Gregory. If 
the new queen, as the pontiff justly observed, was inca¬ 
pacitated by her sex, what became of Pedro's right, who 
could claim only as the descendant of the princess Con. 
stanza, daughter of Manfred ? However convincing this 
reply, it had no effect on the king, who, in 1379, 
equipped a fleet, for the purpose of taldng forcible pos¬ 
session of the crown; but, when on the eve of embark¬ 
ation, he was persuaded to relinquish his purposes by his 
advisers, who represented to him, that one so fruitful in 
policy as he was, could not f^ to attain his end by 
milder and surer means. He soon proved that he was 
fblly deserving their confidence in his political man-’ 
oeuvring. Hearing that the regent of ffie island had 
agreed to marry the princess with a baron of Milan, he 
caused the destined bridegroom to be intercepted' at 
sea. At the same time, one of his partisans icaled 
by night ffie walls of the castle of Catania, where the 
princess resided under the care ofdier guardian, and 
bore her away to another fortress. Maria Was subs&l 
quently brought into Aragon, and married by her grand¬ 
father to the infante don Mardn, another of his grand. 
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children, He thus hoped, that, if he fumself could not 
be recogni^ as king, the crown would at least remain 
in his family, and perhaps, at no distant day, be incor* 
poratediwith that of Aragon, But for the obstinacy of 
his eldest son and heir, don Juan, who, in 1384, became 
a widower, whom he wished to marry wi& the young 
princess, but who secretly fori^ed the indissoluble con¬ 
nection with a French princess, the effect of his policy 
would have been aa immediate union of the two crowns. 

It may, however,i,liB doubted whether such a union was 
desirable; since, firom the distance of the two kingdoms, 
and the contiguity of the island to Naples, it could hot 
long bare been perpetuated. 

The ambition of Pedro was insatiable; but it was also 1 S 82 
senseless, as it grasped at impossibilities. Hearing that to 
some people of Athens and Patras, who were of Aragonese 1387. 
extraction, — the descendants of the crusaders, who had 
conquered, this duchy,—had risen to establish his domi. 
nation, he sent an armament to their aid, and was ulti. 
mately acknowledged. It need, however, be scarcely 
observed, that possessions so far removed from the seat 
of power would yield but a nominal allegiance, and 
would soon be lost. But there was no advantage, how. 
ever small in magnitude or transient in duration, which 
he was not at all times ready to grasp,—generally without 
much regard to the rights or feelings of others. The 
avidity with which, in 1386, he seized on the city of 
Tarragona, the government and sovereignty of which 
had long rested with the archbishops of that see, is 
affirmed by some historians to hare been the cause of his 
death.* He died early in the month of January, 1387, 
after an agitated reign of fifty-one years. 

The duplicity of this monarch was only equalled by 
his violence: of sincerity and justice he was wholly dea- 

• St TIib!!*, patronettrf the cliunii of Torragona, «ppe«rKl to him, 
i^Auaided him wltli im|4l|^, bikI gwre him lo good b box on the eBr» or 
mvk In thfi face, that he norer recoveredirom It “ £it4 muy recibiito 
me ftie eontlndo de la mano de IMm, y le le aparecio m vluciii StoBi 
TecU, U qua! le birlo de laa nalmaria en el nuhro, y que Mte Aie la Dcatloo 
ffeaudolencU.*'—U. 388. Who would exn^Fnreraa, a writer of 
tbe eighteentfa centary, to believq luoh a relation f 
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titute ; and in savage baxl)arity fa; was scarcely exoMded 
by Ilia namesake of Castile. His behaviour to a p^al 
l^ate, who enforced in the apostolic court certain ic(de> 
aiastical dun^ is too characteristic to be unnoticed, Som^ 
of the peaMMWi whom this tax fell^ (which was dfubt* 
leas an un||||H||L«nej) and who had been excommuni¬ 
cated fm* ^jjjjHp to pa^it, complained to Fedro. He' 
sent for the Kprte, whom he required to stay die pro¬ 
ceedings, and remove the ban. Theiafavchman refused, 
even when confined to a closh prisd^l^orego the rights 
of his order. Further severities window devisedhe 
was dragged from his prison, stripped of his canonicals, 
and hung by the feet from the top of a high tower, widi 
an intimation that he would be suffered to fall from his 
elevated position, and consequently be dashed to pieces, 
if he any longer refused to yield the point in dispute. 
The terrified canon, now half dead, sonsented to what¬ 
ever was demanded. Not so his master the pope, who 
compelled Fedro not only to allow the levying the tax, 
but, fierce as he was by nature and habit, to submit to a 
suitable penance for the sacrilege. With many of the 
vices and none of the virtues of humanity, he was 
ndther loved nor respected; but, in return, he was feared. 
It is impossible not to admire his constancy in reverses: 
be deviated not from his purposes, nor suffered his mind 
to be depressed, in the most critical periods of his reign,— 
and few princes were ever placed in circumstances more 
critical; — yet he almost uniformly gained his end. 
Justice must also allow that, whatever were his personal 
vices, he was no enemy to thnowest class of his people. 

During the reig^. of this prince, the era of Cwsar waa 
abolished, and the Christian adopted for the two chief 
Idngdoma of Spain ; in 1350 at Saragossa, and in. 13S3 
at^S^guvia.* 

^ StellK, Annalei Genuoiies (&pud Mucatoriums Renim Italic&nua 
ScT it^ orei, tarn. XTii.), Anonymua, 3CHirla Ngjjpolitana (sp4id eundeni, 
Kdsb. jucL). AiiMlcf da Baimo, live brinria Sworia Rmita in BaMS 
Naapolltano geitaruBi,Afi. |h SaO, Ac. (aoud eUndem, ton. xxili.). LimBi 
B iculme Da wbua Uiipanin, (ib. si Capua SDhaCtum« Biaian^- 
Ipmtfata, tomL), Anatea da Aramn, ton. IL Ub. B—17. Hlanai 

Rar^ ^ragonaailuia Caamentaril, p. S7%, A& (apudS 
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lli^,13S7) JvitN I. wu peapablj acknovledgedi Hk 1S87. 
•ccewjion was regarded with great apprehension by hia 
stepdlotber, Sibiila (the late king led four ladies to the , 
|dtBr)j jrhOj since 1384, had been hig^^i^'eaeniy. The 
reason of this animosity was here, saj Uljijiin per cases, 

. the .eagerness of the king to alienate ti||||[H|n domains 
in favour of his new queen and her aKtjpimd the in¬ 
dignant opposition of the heir appareht^At one time, 
so vindictive waMj^ queem that she had expelled the 
infante from tht^^Bee, ana had probably instigated bar 
uxorious husban^D try him, and exclude him from the 
succession; but the protection of the grand justiciary of 
Aragon had screened him from her malice: now, it was 
her turn to dread his displeasure. Jiwt before the dead) 
of Fedro, she fled from Barcelona, accompanied by her 
brother: they were pursued by the Catalonians ; were 
brought back, and imprisoned until the pleasure of the 
new monarch, who then lay ill at Gerona, could be 
learned. On his recovery, he hastened to that city; . 
caused the queen to be tried as a witch, who had en¬ 
chanted the late king, and several of bo' kindred and 
servants as accomplices. Some of the latter were exe¬ 
cuted ; and she herself would probably have shared d>e 
same fate, but for the interference of the papal legate, 
and more still for the facility with which she restored 
the fortresses conferred on her by her royal husband. 

These possessionB were immediately transferred to the 
new qtieen. 

The eagerness whitdi ^ new king showed to gratify 1SB7 
his queen Violante, surpined and oSbnded the Aragon- to 
eee. As her disposition was gay, she insisted on eon- 
verting the palace into a theatre; balls, concert, 
tiieatrical representations, and the exhibitions of the 
gaya ciencia, succeeded e^ other without intermiaai^. 

As the Aragonese themselves wen too sober or too di^ 
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to excel in such diTersions, professors were brought from 
France, and even schools'established for instruction in 
the idle art. It became not merely the relaxation, but 
the business of life; the duties of government w^e neg¬ 
lected or despised, until remonstrances both frequent and 
loud fell on the royal ear. Apparently, however, they 
produced little sfibct, beyond the convocation of the states 
at Monzou, todeliberate o& this pernicious novelty. There 
the prelates, uobles, and deputies insisted that he should 
expel from his palace his singers an^dancers, his buf¬ 
foons and his poets—above all, dofla Carraza Yillaragut, 
one of the queen’s ladies, and the chief promoter of such 
fooleries. At first he resisted this interference with his 
royal recreations ■, but when he perceived that his barons 
were in earnest, that they were even preparing to arm for 
his moral reformation, he yielded: the fiddlers were dis¬ 
missed, and with them the obnoxious lady. 

The short reign of this princewas not without its trou¬ 
bles. Having repelled an invasion of the licentious dis¬ 
banded troops of the south of France, headed by the 
count d’Armagnac, he was harassed by the insurrection 
of tho^ most restless and faithless of subjects, the Sar¬ 
dinians. As usual, the eSbrts of his generals to repress 
it were hut partially successful. The afiairs of Sicily 
were not more promising. Th^re was a party there in 
the interests of France, which, during the continued ab¬ 
sence of the young queen, Maria, the wife of the infante 
don Martin, broke out into open rebellion, and seized 
on several strong places.,- Nor when the queen and her 
husband returned to the island (in 139^), accompanied 
by a strong body of Aragonese cavalry, did the rebels 
submit: in 1393 they were strong and audacious enough 
to besiege their queen in Catania ; and the place would 
ce^nly have been compelled to capitulate, but for the 
aDival of another reinforcement from Spain. None of 
these Gommodons appear to have occasioned king Juan 
the least anxiety; be resumed his diversions, that of 
hunting especially, with as much eagerness as before, 
leaving the cares of government to his queen. One day^ 
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while occupied in this faTourite occupation in the forest of 
Foja, he fell from hia horse^ and was killed on the spot* 

On receiving intelligence of this catastrophe Ar^^^on, 1395 . 
Catalonia^ and Valencia proclaimed noiv Martin, bTo- 
ther of the late king, who was then in Sicily, snpporting 
Che rights of his son and daughter-in.law', sovereigns of 
that island. This choice gavg great uifibrage to Mat. 
thieu count de Foix, who had married the eldest 
daughter of Juan, and wly contended that the crown 
belonged to him ill her right. He collected troops and 
penetrated into Catalonia; but he found the inhabitants 
averse to his pretensions, and indignant at his proceed, 
ings. As the states were sitting at Saragossa, he now 
adopted the wiser mode of deputing ambassadors to that 
assembly, with instructions to espouse his rights, which, * 
according to tltb laws of legitimate succession, were well 
founded. But Afagon had seen only one female sove. 
reign, doha Petronilla, and had for some time been in* 
dined to consider the Salique law as tacitly in force. 

The count met with a repulse twth there and at Barce. 

Iona; but he hoped that arms would be more q^ectual 
than arguments; and, with a second and more numerous 
army, he invaded Aragon. There he and his countess 
solemnly assumed the royal title and arras, and reduced 
several towns, among which was Balbastro ; but his rear 
was so harassed, and such was the scarcity of provi> 
sions, that he was soon compelled to retire into Navarre 
by way of Huesca, Bolca, and Ayerba. 

Having pacified Sicily, in appearance at least, and lags, 
caused his son and daughter-in.law to be acknowledged 
by the rebels, Martin, who seems to have been in no 
anxiety about the security of his kingdom, proceeded to 
Sardinia and Corsica, with the view of restoring Iran, 
quillity also in those idanda. As, during his presence, 
hostilitieB were suspended, he indulged the hope that hia 
sway would thenceforth be established. On landing at 
Harcelona, in i397t he declared the count and countess 

• AuUmrltln,—the Chnnidea In Muntori, Lueliu Mtrinnu SIniliu, 

I^tcrnio Catinenflii Zurlto, Femeras, tnd many others. 
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de Foix traitors to the state, and their ample ^domain in 
Catalonia confiscated. The following year he convoked 
his prelates, barons, and deputies at Saragassa, and 
caused his son, the Sicilian king, to be acknowledged his 
successor; it was also decreed that Sicily and Aragon 
should for ever be united under the same sceptre. The 
count de Foix was soon i^fterwards forced to recross the 
Pyrenees ; and his death, without issue, freed the king, 
if not from a formidable, frc^ a troublesome rival. 

1397 No sooner had Martin arrived in Spain, than 
to Sardinia again became the theatre of civil war. It 

1409. fomented by pope Boniface, who, incensed that 
the Aragonese had acknowledged the rival pontifiT, Bene> 
diet, conferred the fiefs of Sardinia and Sicily on the 
' count de Molineto. Fortunately for the king, a papal 
investiture was not all-powerfuJ : to ^e it effect an 
armament was required, and he could'raise a greater one 
than his rival. He speedily caused reinforcements to be 
sent to both islands; in the former they could do no 
more than restrain the open hostilities of the rebels; in 
the la^r they restored tranquillity. And, though this 
tranquiuity was disturbed on the death of the queen, 
Maria, in 1401, who, as she left no issue, bequeathed 
the crown to her husband, yet, as the Sicilian Mng was 
heir to such extended states, his alliance was sought by 
the greatest princes, and he easily triumphed over inter¬ 
nal agitation and external intrigue. (The following 
year he received the hand of the princess Blanche of 
Navarre.) But Sardinia Continued tom by the two 
parties,— one in favour of the native family of Arbinea, 
the other of die lawful monarch. In 1408, the Sicilian 
king, indignant at seeing a portion of his fiitme 
inheritance thus wasted, sent a body of troops to oppose 
the chief rebel; and, the following year, accompanied 
by a greater, he himsdf passed into that island. Having 
also received a powerful aid from his father, he marched 
agaioat the head of the rebels, Brancaleon Pwia, who, 
with 18,000 infantry, did not refuse the battle. It ended 
in a complete triumph for the Jong, and was followed by 
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the snrrender of an important fortress. As the heat of 
the weather began to be intensely felt^ the victor returned 
to Cagliari. ■ That heat and the festivities consequent on 
his success threw him into a fever, which, though not 
in itself fatal, he is said to have rendered so by incon« 
tinence.* He died on the S4th of July, 1409.t 

On the death of this prince, ^artin and the Aragonese uio. 
were anxious to name a successor to the crown. Of 
the princes who could shov' any pretensions to the dig. 
nity, the chief were, first, the count of Urgel, who de. 
scended in the male line from the royal house, and whom 
the king made vicar.general of the realm; secondly, the 
duke d’Anjou, who had married the infanta Violante, 
daughter of the late king Juan I .; thirdly, the infante 
Fernando, regent of Castile, whose mother was the prin. 
cess Leonora, ftster of the reigning king, don Martin ; 
and, fourthly, don Alfonso of Aragon. The fierce ri. 
valiy of these candidates, and the factions which began 
to agitate the kingdom, so disgusted Martin, that to dis¬ 
appoint them all, though advanced in years, he married 
Margarita, daughter of the count de Frades, and^ prin- 
cess of the royal house of Aragon. He next sent troops 
to pacify Sardinia and Sicily, which were again torn by 
rival dissensions. In the former, his generals were sue- 


* According to IPlre Tomlch, he of the plame; but Lturentilua 
Vfdte diiprovM khU itatement b; the fbot that none BeskdM the king died 
cm ^at occaiion. Zurita gives the true cause"Martin de Apartal 
dElade otra oauia, por donde le sobrevlno la muerte, que crerondo 

S w avia eonvaieclUo le devaron por complaierle una doniella, que era 
emoeiiulina y ilendo muy rendido a aquel vicio le aeabo la vldas** 
Xem. ii. foL 4fiA Ferreru (luppoeing HermiUy to have correctly iotar. 
preted him) U very incorrect In thli place: —" La il I'amouracha extreme. 

■atd'une Jaune fllle» et,ayBnt pasi^une nult tvec ellet H porta dlaiii 

eon iBcontlnenee, qu'il tVA attaqud d’une fi^vre maUgne, qul le pr^tipita au 

^ttdthboiu." Tom. vi. p. ISg. 

f Laurentlus Valla, De Rebui k Ferdinando Aragonla Rege OenU. Ub.ll. 
fapud Bchottum, Hlipania llluttrata, tom. 1.). Luciui Marlneui Blculna, 

De Rtims HlipaDla. Ho, ix. p. 966. (apud etmdem, eodemqiiie toao). Blafiaae, 

Baniu Arigonffutum Commentarii (apud eundem, |C 677, tto.). Zurita, 

AAalee de Aragon, tom. it. Ub. 10. Stella, Annalee OMuonite (apud Hu* 
nrtDctum, Rerum ItaUeanim Scrlptorei, tom. xvlL). Anonymoua, Diarla 

KeapoUtana (apud eundem, tmn. xxl.) Ludovicui de Ralmo, Annalee de 

elre Brevli HimarU Rerum In Hmo NeapoUtaiio Oeatanun (a p ud 
■updem, tom xiLIU.) Pitemio CsHneneia, slcinl R^ea, 1S9, Ac. FenuFaf, 
ImtoUu 6^n^raled*£^Migiie^ by Hensiily, tom. vL . 
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ceFsful in two decisive engagenients; in the ktter, he 
caused the regency to be confirmed in the widowed queen, 
Blanche. In 1410 be died without issue, and before 
the settlement of the disputes concerning the suScession. 
This prince had not vigour to rule spifits so turbulent as 
the Aragonese •, he could not enforce the administration 
of justice. Several fangilies, mutually and hereditarily 
hostile, took up arms, and pursued each other with the 
most vindictive feelings, s^'ranquillity was at length 
restored, through the armed exertions of the grand jus¬ 
ticiary. 

, The death of Martin was followed by trontdes greater 

1 . than any which had yet afSicted the kingdom. In 
Aragon, three or four of the most powerful enemies, whose 
dissensions had for some time disturbed the public tran. 
quillity, openly paraded their armed paAisans, declared 
for different candidates, and made whr on each other. 
In Valencia, two factions sharpened their weapons, and 
ultimately came to bbws ; the one in favour of the 
infante Enrique, the other of the count of Urgel. In 
Sardii^, the viscount de Narbonne, who on the mater¬ 
nal siol was related to the rebellious family of Arborea, 
and who aspired to the power formerly held by that 
family, had a numerous party, and was enabled to make 
some important conquests. In Sicily, the regent, the 
widowed queen Blanche, had to sustain a siege by. a 
faction whi^ aimed at the supreme authority, and from 
the persecution of which she was not rescued for some 
months. In short, every where were tiie laws disee. 
garded—every where were violence and blood triumph¬ 
ant. Though Catalonia was at first tranquil, that 
province was soon harassed by the irruptions of ti)* 
pount de Foix, who, in the fear that his pretensioiu 
would not stand the teat of deliberstion, endeavoured to 
OT^we the states. To restrain the angry passions of 
tile nobles, Benedict, tile rival pope, passkl into Aia- 
goa: hia voice could not hush t^ storm, which seemed 
m acquire fury in proportion to ita duration. The in- 
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discretion of the count de Foix soon alienated the 
parliament of Catalonia, with whose order to disband liis 
troops he neglected to complj. In Aragon, the areh- 
hiahojf of Saragossa was no less hostile to his preten¬ 
sions. To remove this prelate was now the resolve 
of Antonio de Luna, head of the Aragonese faction in 
favour of the count de Urggl. As a truce had just 
been concluded between the hostile parties, don Antonio 
solicited an interview wish the archbishop, each to 
be accompanied by a certain number of hor^men : 
it was \o take place in the highway from Alraunia to 
Almonazid. As the churchman proceeded, be was met 
by the count de Luna with twenty lancers—two hundred 
had been hid behind a hill — and the conference began. 
The object of Antonio was to quarrel with the prelate, 
and thereby htve something like a pretext for the deed 
he meditated. Finding that the latter would strenuously 
support the infante of Castile, he at length demanded 
in 8 furious tone, “ Shall the count de Urgel be king or 
notNot while I live !" replied the other. "He 
shall, whether you live or die," rejoined the coqpt, who 
at the same time struck him with bis maUed hand on 
the face. Seeing that mischief was intended, the areh- 
Ushop pushed his mule to escape, and his domestica 
sndeavoured to save him; but, as most of them were un¬ 
armed, and as the lancers whom don Antonio had laid 
is ambush now rode up, the strife was soon mded. The 
■word of the count descending on the head of the victim, 
caused him to stagger in his seat, and almost instantly 
to fall on the ground, where he was speedily despatch^ 
and beheaded.* Thii dark deed, brought Ae count de 
Urgel into detestation throughout Aragon and Catalonia, 
and jwwerfnliy tended to hia exclusion. In Vslencis, in- 

• Anotlmr tiieouat un that SI* tnmd wu unpuntsd, taot makn m 
■nsoUoD of the head. The real murderer at the prelate irai betievad te be 
ttoecDuAt at Urgel j but Antonio did not ncjM The Matei of the kingdm 
gnaeunced him a treitor end rebel, aad oonetcilad hla p e wieilne i; by wa 
cli wh he wet Bacommunicated. Hla remaining dayt wem Sew, iiui gnmi 
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dee^j the deputies. ssseltaUed in the capital wert in hit 
favour; hat, iu the' aapie kingdom, another parliament 
was- held directly opposed- to him. The partiaans of 
don Fernando Bolicit^-and obtmned troops frpin i^astile, 
not only to dppose'the cdunt de liuna, but to.meourage 
bis own party. This amed demoiistradon a(;'Ae two, 
parties—for .though there^ere ot|>eT oai^'data^-none of 
tl|e rest had the- aligfatest chance of success,—the states 
in vain endeavoured to repress. By both, many ex¬ 
cesses were committed ; by both were the territories 
of 4heir personal enemies laid waste, and those luemies 
themselves put to the sword with perfect impunity. The 
case was s^ worse, when the count de Utgel and his 
lit support, don Antonio, poured Gascon troops into 
Catalonia and 'Valencia. In the latter kingdom the 
two parties came to a general engagement, in which 
victory declared for that of Fernando, severd thousands 
of the other being left dead on the field. 

To end these violent scenes had long been the aim of 
MIS. the wise and good among all parties; but the number of 
such is always small, and, during the tempest of civil 
strife, their voice is seldom heard. In the preaent case, 
the difficulty was to unite the three stales, — Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia—in one deliberative assemUy 
or genm-al congress of deputies, assisted by the respective 
local parliaments ; and when deputies from the two first 
were named, it waa found impossible to procure any 
from Valencia, which waa perhaps about equally divided 
between the two factiona,—each having its parliameot, 
and each refusing to concur in any proposed measure. 
When those nomipated by the parliaments of Aragon 
and Catalonia assemUed at AJcaBic, finding that na 
union was to be expected from their soutbm fellaw- 
BubJectSj and that unless some extraordinary expedient 
were adopted, anarchy might be for ever perpetuated, 
they reoolved to prooeed to the election without- the 
Vajendans, If the latter still persisted in their divi- 
non. The expedient proposed was, that the right ef 
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choosing the monsrch should beihtnist«d to ninesj-bi* 
tntors—three fropi eatb'.af the langdoms. Hud nudi 
nominated'its judges, the ekpedieht migiit hare b^n 
lawful. Is It certainly was cgn'venient) since, jp a pro¬ 
miscuous assembly, nothing could have been expected 
beyond Mnfiision, uproar, and faloodshed. Sut it was 
opposed b][.the party of the c^pdi^iix^UD^ who well 
knew, that, as the election was dlte^iiied by a 
m^ority of TOtes, and as Aragon and .Catalonia were 
united tia exclude him, he cotild expect nothing from 
such a p^ngress. His only chance of success lay A in¬ 
troducing new bodies of troops, and carrying his point 
by force. At first be had endeavoured to prevent the 
meeting of the deputies at AlcaSiz; but the advance of 
the Castilians compelled him to take refuge in Valencia, 
the viceroy of which was hii partisan. 

The choice of (he arbitrators was one which would 1412. 
have been attended with interminable difficulties, had it 
been left to the deputies of the three states. But con¬ 
fiding in their power, the assembly of Alcaflis, which 
consisted chiefly of Arsgonese, and the parliament of 
Tortosa, which was farmed of Catalonians, agreed that 
these arbitrators should be nominsted by the viceroy, 
and the grand justiciary of Aragon. Accordingly, these 
two functionaries named three for each of the states, 
all eminent legalists, sll men of unUameaUe lives, and 
of whom all would have been unexceptionable had they 
been less illegitimately chosen. As two thirds of fbie 
number were known to be friendly to the claims of the 
infonte Fernando, the result might easily have been 
anticipated. Having assembled at Caspe, whither ihe 
advocates of the candidates appeared also—thus eonflrm- 
ing the legality of a tribunal which they had so much 
opposed—the nine arbitratora commenced their ddiher. 
Btions, or rather the registering of their suffingea. In 
the end, six of the number decided for Fernando; via. 
the three Aragonese, twoVslendans, and one Catahmiaa; 
two only voted fm the count do Hr(^, and one refused 
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to give his suffrage.* Their opinions^ however, must 
not be received as strictly representing the states for 
which they had been nominated: if those of Aragon 
were faithful interpreters of the popular voice," the case 
was not so with regard to Valencia, which was mostly 
for the count of Urgel; nor with respect to Catalonia, 
where the people were generally in favour of Fernando. 
These judges were the nominees, not of the three states, 
but of the vioeroy and jifsticiary ; who, provided the 
aggregate were favourable to the great objMt, were 
little' solicitous about a nice adjustment of the relative 
proportions. They were, indeed, approved by the par* 
liaroents of Aragon and Catalonia; and were not very 
much disapproved by those of Valencia; both because 
their personal characters were entitled to respect, and 
because, in the two first instances, their bias was 
known. Thus, when, on the 28th day of June, the 
important decision was made known to the public in 
the church of Caspe, the partial murmurs which were 
raised by the partisans of the count were drowned in 
the loud applause of the multitude. 

However illegal the construction of this celebrated 
and novel tribunal, no fault can be found with the deci- 

* The fbUowiiig will ibow the reepectlre dslma of the chief cendi. 

lUtces — 

Anunda’f. 

Pediff rv„ Uag, who bad no ianie. 

Leonoia, hU eldeet doughtei, 
liuin IL, kina of Cutile. ^ Fsaaema 

Ihe DnSr 

Juan h, who left bo mate luue. 
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sioa. Fernando was beyond all compariBon the best fitted 
of the candidates for the vacant dignity. If that decision 
had been regulated by the strict principles of succession 
alone, the crown would have devolved on the brows of 
Juan 11. king of Castile, whose father, Enrique, elder 
brother of Fernando, was the eldest son of LMnora, 
daughter of Pedro IV. king o( Aragon. However 
much it is to be regretted that the opportunity was now 
lost of uniting the two crownrp nothing is more certain 
than that neither Castile nor Aragon showed the slight, 
est wish for such a union: probably both would have 
apposed it. To promote the views of the infante, the 
queen mother of Castile and the council of the kingdom 
placed at his disposal a considerable sum which had 
been voted for the war with Granada; another, and not 
rery creditable illustration of his eagerness to grasp the 
tempting aceptre.* 

The arrivd of FmsxHDo 1.—of a prince whose ad. u'.i, 
ministration had been distinguished alike for its inter¬ 
nal wisdom and ita triumph over the Mohammedans— 
increased the number of his adherents, w rather dia- 
armed all his opponents, except a small band, which still 
adhered to the count de Urgel, until that chief, percdv. 
ing the danger of reaiatance, reluctantly sulMnitted. He 
was acknowledged, not only by the thrw Spanish states, 
but by Sidly, in the regency of which be sonflimed queen 
Blanche, and by tbit portion of Sirdiiiia which still 
owned Ae supremscy of Arsgon. The foDowing year, 
the viscount ^ Nsrbonne surrendered his rights over 
the latter island for a certain sum,—a sum very iO 
applied. 

But the count de Urgel had no intention of acknow. mis, 
ledglng the new severe^, though that sovereign pro. 


*L>iimieuVilla,I>i RcbwarMUuoaoAtitiiate lUrt Gestb, lih IL 
(•Slid Hrh iitt i i w, toa I.) LlHiiM BbriiwiH Hicnlia. Da fiibui Hli|iuia, 
ua. sL ( 1 ^ niiidaB, widiimime imw). BUneu, Bwua AnidaiUhia 
r i imwi iidl, a asa, la. [•|»d in«diwi, tim Ul) ZinUi, AnalM it An. 
■OD, IMB. UL lib. U PitanUi Catinmiii, Skui Ben a ISB—ISS Bia 
oatOB SuUliH, UkSoiU Hlapuk, pui U. no » (sind SciMda^ 
Ian. LV Fnadacaa TSnpba Oa haa>l>ua mipaalB, p. 'ASS (la ndan 
toaant. Altaian S r a i l l i ^ iia, Ananpiulaoala, np. dC (In aodoi lonnj. 
Anana, UMatn GtadiJd'Eapasni-UamlUr, Inm. >L 
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posed to indemnify him in his recent loBses^ and even to 
marry the infante Enrique, son of Fernando, with his 
daughter. He temporised until he had formed an alliance 
With the English duke of Clarence, to whom be proposed, 
as the condition of aid, both the hand of that daughter 
and his domainB in France. But this alliance proved of 
no avail: though AiV^nio de Luna invaded Aragon with 
seven hundred lances, the want of pay, the formidable 
preparations of the king| and the necessity of the duke’s 
return to England, soon caused them to retire. The 
count, however, who had received a reinforcement from 
his hereditary domains, marched on Lerida; but. some 
of his troops were defeated, others fell from him, and 
he was invested in Balaguer. The place was so vigor* 
ously pressed, that, in the end, he left it, and surren* 
dered himself to the king's merc^. He was consigned 
to the castle of Lerida, whence he was afterwards trans. 
ferred to a fortress in Castile. By the assembled states 
he Was declared a traitor and a rebel, deprived of his 
domains, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
He never recovered his liberty. By the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Fernando, he was forcibly removed ttom Cas¬ 
tile, which was then at war with Aragon, to the fortress 
of Xativa, where he died. The following year, his 
mother, the princess Margaret, wasplaced in confinement, 
on the charge of her having corresponded with some 
French princes to procure the liberation of her abn 
and the death of the king., 

1414 Fernando, like his predecessors, cast a longing eye on 
to Naples as well as Sicily. Knowing that Jane, who had 

1416, succeeded to that tiirone on the death of her brot4n 
Ladislas, was inclined to a union with his famih, he 
made overtures to her in favour of his second son, Juan; 
Aey were accepted, the marriage conditions arranged, 
■ad the infante emWked for Sicily, where he expected 
to meet his intended bride. On We arrival, howevW, 
be found, to his mortification, that the queen,—ui a- 

► ■ traordinary instance of mutablUty even in Aer aexi i- 
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had precipitately married with the count de la Marche, 
a prince of the houee of Bourbon. That the infante 
bore the disappointment with indifference is probable, 
as he Booti directed his attentions to another quarter, 
the widowed Blanche, and through her to the crown 
of Sicily. This object be would soon have gained, had 
not his father, apprehensive of his designs, recalled him. 

His subsequent marriage, howevfr, with that princess, , 
and his accession, through hereto the throne of Navarre, 
have been related in the history of that kingdom. In 
1416, death surprised Fernando at Igualada.* 

Alfonso V., the eldest son of the deceased king, HIS 
gave a signal proof of magnanimity or of prudence to 
immediately after his accession. Hearing that Antonio 
de Luna, then in Guienne, had bribed several nobles of 
Catalonia and Aragon to espouse the cause of the im¬ 
prisoned count de llrgel, whom they proposed to place 
on the throne, and being presented with a list of the 
traitors’ names, he not only refused to read it, but toi^ 
it into pieces. ‘ Nor was his firmness less remarkable. 
Though he knew that, by investing Castilians with posts 
in his household, he had offended the jealousy or avarice 
of his subjects, he disdained to notice the senseless 
clamour: and to the deputies of Saragossa and Valencia, 
who, insisted in his presence, that all employments in the 
palace should not only be bestowed on natives alone, but 
with the concurrence of the states assembled, he sharply 
replied, that he saw no reason why a king should not 
have the same privilege of appointing his domestics as 
a private individual, and that future remonstrances of 
this description would subject such as dared to make 
them to imprisonment, if not something worse. The 
frightened deputies were glad to escape from his pre- 

* laurentlui VsHi, De Hsbni \ FenUnindo An(oaia Rcfi OwtU. 

Kb. HL (road ScfeoKum, Himmls Dluitnu, tom. L). Lodiu JSnliiciu 
MmUiUi De Rebui Illnal%% sL (In eodem tomo). Zulta, Anthe de 
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eence. But the greatest qualities of our nature require 
control: if he was thus fitted, by the vigorous exercise 
of tus prerogative, to preserve internal peace, that vigour 
on some occasions degenerated into undue sexority—in 
one into the most odious of crimes. The mysterious 
disappearance, in I of the archbishop of Sarago.saa, 
filled the people with consternation. That the prelate 
, had incensed the king, t>y opening a secret correspondence 
with Juan II. of Castile^then at war with Aragon*, is 
certain j but some deeper crime than even treason must 
surely have given rise to his untimely fate. Had he, 
as one contemporary writer intimates, made disbo- 
nourabie proposals to the queen ? — The subject is 
wrapt in hopeless darkness, and so is the mode of the 
victim’s death: whether be was strangled in prison, or 
thrown from a Carmelite monastery into the Ebro, need 
not be enquired. What is certain is, that no steps were 
taken to punish the sacrilege; a circumstance that may 
be attributed either to the absence of papal vigour 
during the famous schism, or to some 'grievous crime 
on the part of the prelate which rendered enquiry in¬ 
expedient. 

The transactions of Alfonso in the islands and on 
the continent of Italy occupied the greater part of his 
reign : though, from their number, a volume would be 
required to detail them; and though they belong rather 
to the history of the Two Sicilies than to that of Spain; 
they must not altogether be passed over in silence, since 
a general notice -of them is necessary towards a right 
, understanding of the position, not. of Aragon only, but 
of the Spanish monarchy, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

1417 Thoiigh the investiture of Corsica had been conferred 
to at the same time as that of Sardinia on a preceding 
1420. ting of Aragon, and though some places on the island 
had at various periods been hdd by the Aragonese, the 
conquest of the whole had never been seriously It- 


Sm Vol_Il p. 250. 
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tempted—doubtless, becauscj from the contiguity of the 
Genoese, who considered themselves its lawful sovereigns, 
and from the never-ceasing rebellions of the Sardinians, 
that att^pt would have appeared hopeless. In 1417, 
however, some Catalans having come into collision with 
the forces of the republic, don Alfonso meditated the 
conquest. But though he reduced Calvi, after some 
fruitless assaults on Bonifacclb, which the Genoese 
relieved, he was forced to al^ndon the siege under the 
pretext of more pressing interests. The pretext, in. 
deed, was not without foundation. As usual, the 
troubles of Sardinia were renewed, occasioned by the 
Genoese and by the partisans of the viscount de Nax- 
bonne, who complained that neither Alfonso nor FeiV 
nando had fulfilled the conditions of the sale. While 
here, occupied, as his predecessors had vainly been, 
in striving to restore tranquillity, he was surprised 
by the solicitations for aid from Joanna queen of Na¬ 
ples, who, as related in the previous reign, had deceived 
his brother Juan by marrying the count de la Marche. 
That fickle princess, disgusted alike with her husband 
and his nation, had expelled the French from her do. 
minions,- and the count himself, apprehensive that his 
life was in danger, had fled. The constable Sforza, 
jealous of the influence possessed by the minister, Ca- 
raccioli, had offered the kingdom to the duke d'Anjou, 
provided the latter would appear with a suflicient 
French force. The alarmed queen proposed to Alfonso 
to adopt him as her heir (she was without issue), on 
the condition of his preserving her on the throne. 
Though the members of his council dissuaded him from 
interfering in the affairs of such a kingdom and such a 
queen, he disregarded their prudent advice ; the initru. 
ment of adoption was prepared and signed at the same 
time with the treaty which bound him to aid her.* 

* LucIub Marhieufl Skului, De lUbui lib xl. (apud Sehotbin, 

Hla^U ILluitratij^ tom. L). Rodericua &ntilua, Hiitoria Hi^nka. 
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liso In the meah Sme the duke d'Ai^ou had sailed 
^ Genoa with an amament, invested N^les, and ordoc^ 
hia fleet to defend the entrance into the port against the 
expected measures of the Aragonese. But, oi^ the ap¬ 
proach of Alfonso's admiral,, the duke raised the siege, 
and retired into the mountains. The king himself now 
hastened to that capital, and was received by the queen 
with extraordinary hoikurs; . his adoption was cele>' 
brated by the Neapolitan nobility, and he was put in 
immediate possession of tne duchy of Calabria.. But 
his opponent had retired only to raise reinforcements. 
Aided by the republic of Genoa and the pope, the 
French prince soon jesumed hostilities. The Genoese 
Jeet was defeated; the duke’s general shared the 
/same fate on land; a truce was mediated by the 
pope, who aimed at uniting the Italian princes in ex¬ 
pelling the Aragonese: it was followed by renewed at¬ 
tempts, on the part of Alfonso, to gain possession of 
the Neapolitan fortresses, still held by his rival. But 
however successful his arms, he had soon reason tb 
find how just had been the representations of bis ad¬ 
visers. The fickle queen began to regard his authority 
with jealousy, and even to show a disposition to renew 
her alliance with France; perhaps she also distrusted 
his ulterior intentions; at least she made them the pre¬ 
text for her subsequent conduct.* Though there ap¬ 
pears little or no foundation for her suspicion that he 

___ S- 

Um. iU.^ StelU, Amutos G«DuetiMB. MurEtoiium* Reruro 
rum Sciiptorei. tom. xvii.). Anonymufl, DUiia NeapoUtana Upud 8uii> 
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Butholoinaiui Facuu, De Ilebui OestU ab Alphonio I. NeapoUtano Rege, 
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litoria Civile del Regno de NapoU, tom. iU. Paternio Catlnenili, Sicani 
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JUT T^olyed to dethrone her, she zealousljr plotted 
s^nst his authority,' and even hiS life. Having failed 
to remove him by pokon, she next planned his assassin¬ 
ation, and sent one of the conspirators to request an 
interview with him. The rtiessenger was arrested by 
me seasonably apprised king ; who, however, with the 
view of continuing the cbure| of duplicity that had 
IStely characterised both him and the queen,*proceeded 
towards the castle of where the ij^terview 

was to take place. be approached the walls he 
Was saluted by a shower of* arrows j in a transport of 
■fury he assailed tl^e gates; his forces were at the same 
time attacked by some French and Neapolitans, under 
Bforza^. he was defeated, and compelled to seek refuge 
in his quartets, where he was immediately invested. 
He stood out, however, until reinforcements reached 
him from Sicily ttnd Spain: now he assumed the of¬ 
fensive, took Naples by storm, and used the advantage 
^th very little moderation. The queen retired to 
Nola, revoked the adoption, and applied, for aid to the 
FVench, the pope, the Genoese, and the duke of Milan, 
who promised to raise forces in her behalf. Alfonso 
now returned to Spain, to procure the liberation of his 
brother Enrique, who had long been detained prisoner 
by Juan II. of Castile.* Another brother, the infante 
Pedro, he left in the command of the city and fleet; 
yet he sailed with a force sufficient to take and pillage 
Marleilles, a portion of which he consumed by Are. 

. Having procured his brother’s liberation,' made peace 1 
with the Castilian king, and seen another brotlier, Juan 
the husband of Blanche, raised to the throne of Na- 
vane f, Alfonso again turned his attention to the affiiiis 
of Naples. It was almost too late, as that city, and 
ntany other places held by the Aragonese in the Nea¬ 
politan kingdom, were recovered immediately after his 
departure by the allies of the queen. Incensed at one 
of these, the {Wpe, he rigorously forbade his subjects aU 

* Bee the Ttign of Ihftt prince in Vid. IL 
t See the Htatoiy ot Nnrarre. 
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nAnner of iRtercoune with the lee of Rome ; nor #u 
he in the least degree troubled by the excommunicattota 
which the pontiff Martin V. hurl^at his head. But new 
dissensions with Castile^ andj perhaps^ the refhstd of his 
rtates to furnish him with the supplies he demanded^ pro. 
rented him from seriously attempting to regain his losf 
dominion. In 1430, howerer, bearing that theNeapo^ 
litan queen, with something more than the ehararteristic 
ficklene^ of her sex, had Quarrelled with and expellol 
the duke d'Aivjou, —who in revenge was committing hos¬ 
tilities in Apulia and the Calabrias,— and being solicited 
by some Neapolitans to appear personally in the king¬ 
dom, he again prepared for the expedition. This pur¬ 
pose was Btreii^ened by the encouragement of Marthi, 
whom policy induced to assist him at the expense of the 
French. But the death of that pope a second time sus¬ 
pended the execution of his design. Ih 1432 he set saQ, 
leaving the regency of Catalonia’to hh queen ; that of 
Aragon and Videnda to his broths, the king of Navarre. 
After a successful attack on the isle of Gerbes, where he 
defeated tlie king of Tunis, the piracies of whose sub¬ 
jects had long afflicted his coasts, he proceeded to Sicily. 
There he received deputies from Joanna (Caraceidli 
had been removed by assassination), w'ho proposed, that 
if she would not land hia troopa in Naples, die would 
revoke her adoption of the duke d*Anjou, and confirm 
his own. But though the queen nctnaily fulfilled the 
proposal, he could place no dqsendenoe upon her ;* and 
his embarrassment as to what he should do was in¬ 
creased by die hostility of the new pope, Engenius IIL, 
of the emperor Sigismund, of die duke of Milan, of dm 
Venedans, Gmoeae, and Florendnes, of whom sH weiw 
at time in the interests of Pranee. He resolved 0» 
wait in bis kingdom of Sicily the course of eventa. 

duke d’Anjou died j bnt this event avaOeii' 
hmlitde with the faithless ^ueen, who adopted Renf^ 
botber of the duke, as her sueceseor te the throire- 
The following year, when she also paid the debt of 
nature, Alfonso pissed over |o the Italian contiaeirt,' 
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with tlie determination of eeizing the kingdom. On the 
other bandj the pope ehumed it as a fief of the Roman 
aee, and promiied the investiture to Ren^j now dulw 
d’Apjwt. Disembarking at Gaeta, which was garri* 
Boned by the troops of the Genoese republic and of the 
duke 'of Milan, Alfonso pressed the dege with great 
vigour. A fleet approach^ to relieve the place; and 
a maritime engagement ftdlov^, in which be was not 
only signally defeated, bn^ he, his brother Juan of 
Navarre, and his brother Enrique, so famous' in the 
Gutilian troubles, were taken prisoners. All three, and 
a considerable number of barons, were conducted to 
the city of Milan. The generosity with which he was 
treated by that prince, who considered him not u a 
Qptive, but as a guest, is deserving of high admiration.* 

No looner was ihe captivity of Alfonso known, than 1435 
the queen convoked the states, to deliberate on the 
means of procuring his enlargement. But the arrival of' 
his brother, the king of Navarre; the intelligence which 
followed of his own liberation, and that of his nobles, 
without ransom, and of the league, oflenuve and de¬ 
fensive, between the two princes, dispelled the anxiety 
(tf the queen and nation. Instead of relinquishing his 
designs on Naples, this new alliance fiirnished him with 
lyisiana for their execution. The infante don Pedro, 
vsho remained in Sicily, in compliance with the royal 
orders, besieged, and, partly by surprise, gained posses- 
won of Gaeta. The states of Ara^n, Valencia, and 
Catalonia voted large supplies for die war; with these 
Alfonso resumed hostilities, and soon made several cmi- 
qnests. The thunders of the church passed harmless 
ever bis bead, and he prosecuted hk successes to the 
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gates of die capital. In HSBj the duke d'Anjou ar« 
rived from France, to support his pretensions in person; 
bat his eflfbrts could not arrest the career of his rival: 
his fleet was defeated, and the capital invest^; and 
though the Aragonese were compelled to raise the sieg^ 
the victories of the latter at length compelled him tO 
quit the city, in search of reinforcements. With these 
he sought ^e enemy, afid was again defeated: he had 
now few possessions in theqfdngdom beyond the capital 
and another fortified town. In vain did pope Euge- 
nius IV. propose an accommodation; Alfonso would 
listen to no terms, not even when the papal troopa 
joined those of Oenoa, and marched against him. Nealr 
Ursaria he triumphed over Sforza, general of the com¬ 
bined forces, and again invested Naples. The oper¬ 
ations' of the siege were frequently rendered inefficient, 
not by the valour of the besieged so much as by the 
diversions of the French prince,- but, in the end, a party 
of Aragonese, being introduced by night into the city, 
seized one of the towers; and the following day 
the place was carried by storm, the duke escaping on 
board a Genoese frigate. A victory over the generak 
of the republic and of the pope followed; and thk 
' constrained the submission of aU Calabria and Apulia. 
Both popes, Eugenius IV. and Felix V.*, were now 
willing to grant him the investiture of the two Sicilies, 
on the condition of his recognising each exclusive of 
the other. He accepted the offer of the former, con¬ 
sented to hold the Ungdom, not by right of conquest, 
but as a fief of the holy see; and' engaged to serve 
his liege lord in the recovery of the march of Ancona. 
In return, Eugenios promised to declare legitimate his 
bastard son Fernando, whom he designed aa his suo- 
cessbr on the throne of Naples. 

1443 As a return for the papal favour,—for the investitaw 
to e£ the kingdom, and declaration of the legitimacy of his 
1433. —Alfonso, daring the following years, served (he 

Fia Uw acololutlcal tnnuctloiu Surini the hmoui scbtOB, tbs ruSn 
ii leftmd to ■ome work nptiMr on the lu^Kt 
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holy Bee in the various wars which that power waged 
with its neighbours, but the details of which are wholly 
foreign, to this compendium. During his long absence, 
his states were governed by his brother of Navarre and 
his queen, — by the former, whose constant aim was to 
humble the king of Castile, with little benefit to the realm. 

His subjects had many reasoMB for complaining of his 
preferring Naples as a re^j^ice to his hereditary states. 

The wars in which he was engaged, however glorious 
to his military enterprise, were of no avail to them, 
ds conquests, which their blood and treasure had 
assisted him to procure, were not to be united vrith his 
Spanish dominions, but to be held as a separate king¬ 
dom by the bastard Fernando, whom he had made duke 
of Criabria: if these conquests were brilliant, they con- 
lierred no solid ad vantage.either on him or his people; nor 
was it difiScult to foresee that they would form a perpetual 
aubject of dispute between his successors on the one part, 
and the pope, the Italian princes, and France, on the other. 

In 1458, Alfonso was seized at Naples with his MSi. 
mortal sickness. In his last will he left his Spanish 
dominions, with the Balearic isles, Sardinia and Sicily, 
to his brother Juan of Navarre; and Naples to his 
son Fernando. That he posssesed qualities of a high 
order,—unbending courage, perseverance, capacity of 
mind, and some virtues, —is admitted by aU hia bio¬ 
graphers; but his neglect of a virtuous queen for an 
Italian mistrees, hia boundless ambition, and his tor¬ 
tuous policy, greatly detract from the admiration with 
Wifaich posterity must regard him.* 

Of JvAM II. BO much has been related in the his- 145S 
toriea of Castile and Navarre, that littie remains to be 
•aid here. The greater part of hia reign was occu- 
fded in wars with hia Catrionian subjects or Louis XL 

' e Anonrniiu, DUrU NcipoUtaiu («nid Montoriiun, Benun Tt>Uc». * 
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of France, who encouraged them in their rebeUion. 
Knowing how much they resented the fate of Don 
Carlos *, and how great a progress the love of republican 
institutions had made amomg them, in 14w, tls 
latter, who had an eye on RouagiUon and Narbonne, 
began to urge them to revolt, promising them his con¬ 
stant support. Rut tho^h this novel sentiment, which 
had been transplanted frcm the Italian republics, waa 
thus cherished by the recess spirits who aimed at 
power, the bulk of the people, however hostile to the 
person of Juan, were satisfied with their ancient iis> 
stitutions. The former durst not, therefore, immedi¬ 
ately proclaim a republic: besides, they had need of 
aid in the struggle in which they were shout to entea. 
Distrusting the perfidious charscter of Louis, they sent 
a deputation to Enrique IV. of Csatilef, offering id 
become his liegemen, on the condition of his joining 
them in bresking the' chain of tlieir vassalage. En¬ 
rique accepted the offer, was proclaimed at Barcelona, 
and sent s strong body of troops towards the frontiem 
'The whole principaUiy now flew to arms, tnd besieged 
the olwoxious queen in Gerona. At thia period the 
Aragonese king was assisted by a strong body of French 
troops, and by money advanced by Louis, who was pul 
in lemporsry possession of the lordships of RouasiUon 
and Cerdafia. Though repulsed in die attempt, and 
soon afterwards defeated by Juan in pereon, who il^ 
vested Barcdona, they were but the more confirmed in 
their rceolufion of resistance. Not tttisfied with ha- 
rmcally defending that dty, another division, hariiy 
sAicted a junction with the Caatiliani, again invsMcd G». 
rana, ihou^ without eflbct. They aoon appear to hot* 
been dissatisfied with the aid of Enrique; for, in Idfis, 
they lavifcd don Pedro, infisnte of Portugal, and dir 
sncwdwl on the malrmal aide from the oouots de 
to loedve the crewn ef Aragon and Kcily. He ee- 
teptod the uiTitoliaB, and pla^ himsdf at their beml; 
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but, M the king wu well lupported 'by the Arsgonm 
and Valendani, vict^ generally dedared for the right- 
fnl canae. The war, however, was desultory enough 
to continue for some years, even after the natural death 
of Pedro in 1466. Their neat chief was the duke de 
Lorraine, son of the duke d'Aryou, to whom they alao 
offered the crown. Jutn was not daunted at the me- 
nadng preparations of the dhke; and in the obscure 
hostilities perpetually recuj^ng, he wu greatly aided 
by hia Amaaonian queen, who had been nursed in civil 
diasensiona, and whose delight wu in the ffeld.* The 
Infante Fernando too, soon to become the husband of 
lubel of Cutile, here passed hia apprenticeship in 
arms. In 1468, that prince wu declared king of 
Sicily, and associated with hit father in the govern¬ 
ment of Aragon. In 1470 the duke died, while soli¬ 
citing reinforcementa from France, and thus rid Juan 
of a formidable and active enemy. Though the Ci^ 
talans in general were induced to return to their 
duty, a desperate faction, at Barcelona preferred aul^ 
mitting to the king of France. But Juan profited an 
veil by the event, that, in a ahort time, Iw reduced 
most of the Catalan fortreates. At the siege of 
Paralada, however, he ran imminent riak of hia life. 
While asleep, a detachment of 500 laneers' forced bis 
aunp, and made towards hia tent. In the eoafosloD 
inevitably canaed by the darkneu and sodden onset, 
he wonld cartainly have been taken or slain, but for 
the devotion of a few sttendania, who withstood the 
Bsaanlt long enough to enable him to mount a hone, 
and flee almost miked to Figueru, where the main body 
of hia forees facy. Perpignan, which had to long suf¬ 
fered freon the rapacity of the French go vem o r a , and 
which found that Louis had no intention of jurrender- 
•“8 it to tiw Aragonese king, took advanu^ of Ida 
prusiuity to request a Spanish garrison ; but the ewde, 
which WM too strung to be for^, still hdd for Louis. 
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ParaladA having submitted, Barcelona alone remained 
in rebellion: it was invested by the king. The follow¬ 
ing year (1472), while this city persisted in its defence, 
the province of Ampourdan, which the duke of Lorraine 
had reduced, was recovered by the Aragonese. At 
length, through the clemency of Juan, who promised 
to pass an act of oblivion for all offences, and to con¬ 
firm the inhabitants in tfee enjoyment of their ancient 
privileges, the place capitulated, and rebellion was at 
in end. The year afterwards, the people of Perpignan 
rose against the French garrisons, which they put ta 
the sword j and their example was followed by those 
of Elne, who were no less disgusted with the troops 
of Louis.* 

1473 It was not to be expected that the French king 
to would quietly suffer the loss of these places. His army 

147C. marched against Perpignan, into which Juan threw 
himself. The siege was prosecuted with spirit; but the 
approach from Castile of the infante Fernando caused 
the French to retire. Though the place was invested a 
second time, the attempt was equally unsuccessful ; and 
Louis, who had other enemies, was compelied to suspend 
his deugns on this province, and consent to peace. No 
sooner were his arms at liberty, than be prepared for t 
renewal of hottiliiies, and at a time, too, when bis agents 
were treating with the ambassadors of Juan on a perma¬ 
nent pacification. The perfidy of bit character was mon 
than ever manifest in hit detaining as prisonert the 
ambaaaadots, until his preparations wore completed. To 
meet the coming storm, Juan apfdied for aid to hia 
nephew Fernando, king of Naples; to whom, in con. 
aequaioe of auch aid being readily affiirded, he gata 

• IWsneui SsMitis, UMaOt HUiitaka, laniT. can St—S?. (ipaS 
SciHSniBi, UhiHiMs, Ma 10 AUunan S CuliuiinA AssBEiiia. 

laata cm n icruC nnSnn, raScmew lomo. Fnariacai TcnfAc, Dt 
n-albiM rupaaC^ p SOS vodrM tone}. LuriiM SUnarps Skulut, Da 
nafai H Sai a l a . Ha >a— stU, Cla lamat- Thk n«rr eoMaiaa Of 

far Ike Saw aaS nilta mauM oT iha arm ot t'alakaua. Waiifat, Rafsaa 
AnaaaaMk-a> f a ai mn taiti p. ICS (aw>a auaSaia, laaa. 10.1. liHA 
Aada 4* Aia(«a, tow. W, Ut. lA-lA raiccatu fitinrani, Siipei lURB, 
ptM-ncL 
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the hand of his daughter Joanna. Elne, howeTer, was 
soon reduced by the OTerwhelming forces of Louis; 
Perpignan shared the same fate; and Juan, whose son 
Fernando was too much occupied in the troubles of 
Castile to assist him, was compelled to consent to a 
truce; nor could he, during his short remaining reign, 
recover those places from the enemy. 

By this peace Sardinia mjf Sicily were declared for uyg 
ever united to the crown oDfAragon ; the latter island to 
was internally tranquil under the administration of his 
viceroys; the former, on one occasion at least, vindi- 
cated its prescriptive right td rebel; but the disaffected 
were crushed, and the estates of their leaders confiscated 
to the crown. While Juan wu thus harassed by the 
French, by his disputes with Aragon, and the rebellion 
in Catalonia, w# need not be surprised that his king¬ 
dom was frequently iii commotion. The turbulent 
nobles of Aragon and Valencia required a firm hand 
to restrain them; and whenever that restraint was re¬ 
moved by the absence of the king, they broke out into 
their party feuds, or into open plunder, and set at 
defiance the authority of the ordinary tribunals. Some 
of these nobles maintained organised bands of robbersb 
A dtisen of Saragossa, a man of low ntraetion, but 
who had credit enough to fill the office of the magi^ 
traey with his kindred and ereaiurcs, and who, at 
length, obtained a greater power in the city than bad 
ever bm exercised by iu kings, followed the alluring 
example, and filled the highways with hia dependants 
Hii des^ction wai effected by treachery, for open 
force at such a period would ^ve been vain. Dost 
Jayme of Aragon, a prince of the royal bouse, eoQeeted 
severil bands of these outlaws, rsiied the stsndard of 
revolt, and seised on some important foitys s es: he 
was invested in Muels by the viceroy of Vsieneia, 
was taken prisoner, conducted to Bareehme, and be¬ 
headed.* 

• Lwitutt«riaMi«CBliM,I>cSW>a>HIWMtmSbLX>«.WX«Ht. laM 
sU tlHMfsu, 1], anSsrlciis tuttm, BuUrtS HU. 
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I 

On the death of Juan in 1479, Fbbnando II. was 
immediately acknowledged by the three Spanish states. 
As his transactions with the Mohammedans, the 
Castilians, ' Portuguese, and Navarrese, have 'already 
been related, nothing remains but to advert to such 
as could not be classed among the events of those 
kingdoms. 

1479 Soon after his accesi^n, Fernando was naturally 
to uudouB to procure the mtitution of Roussillon and 

1483. Cerdaiia. But to his pressing embassies on this sub¬ 
ject, Louis XI. returned evasive answers. His suo- 
oessor, Charles VIII., though eager to preserve a good 
understanding with the monarch who. united bU Spain 
under his sceptre, was loth to restore a province, the 
possession of which, in the event of future wars, would 
be invaluable. But when Fernando, ilidignant at the 
evasions of Charles, began to arm for the recovery of 
this frontier, the latter, who meditated the conquest 
of Naples, and who wished to have no enemies to 
harass France during bis absence, commanded Per¬ 
pignan and the fortresses of the province to be eva¬ 
cuated by the French troops: they were immediately 
occupied by those of Aragon. 

1493 , The severity of Fernando king of Naples had long. 

1495. been borne with dissatisfaction by the people. ' Their 
discontent appeared to the French king an exceUent 
opportunity for vindicating the claims of his family on 
that country, and for gratifying an ambition which was 
seldom restrained by conaideradona of justice. He was 
die more confirmed in his purpose, when several Neapo^ 
fitan nobles, through disgust widi their ruler, sought 
bis protection, snd offered to aid him in gaining posses¬ 
sion of BO fair a kingdom. There was another party 


pBiea, pan Ir, In ultlmii npituUi (ipuil ninSnn, in Mdnnqut tomo), 
Alfouni a Cuthuou, Annc^ilMdi, cup. S3. (In Mid«m inmo). Fna- 
olKni Oe Resibui Rlipanla, p. 367, (in eodem tomo). £liui 

AntwriM Nitacluenili, UlipwaTura Benim Doudn, doc. 1. Utt I. (In 
eodem tomo). BUncu, Horum Angonmiium Commentull, n. TOi. (wild 
•nndmn. Smn. HL). Znriln, Analei do Aragon, tom. It. Ub. IS-SB. ri. 
tnmlo Citlnnnili, Shanl Basm, p. UI-4^. 
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equally dissatiefled with the tyrant, but not at the outset 
equally favourable to Charles. These applied to the 
king of Aragon with the same view as .their countrymen 
had apjllied to the Gallic monarch; and it was only 
when the former received their message with some dia« 
pleasure, that they joined his rival. The death of the 
Neapolitan king, and the acc^on of his son Alfonso, 
In 1494 , produced no chanj^ either on the intentioRS 
of Charles, or the disaffection of the people: Alfonso 
was as unpopular as Fernando. In alarm at the pre¬ 
parations of the' Frenchmen, and the suspected hostility 
of the pope, the new king implored the aid of his 
Spanish brother and received the assurance he solicited. 
In the mean time Charles invaded Italy by way of 
Grenoble, and passed through Favia and Florence direct 
on Rome. Having forced the pope into his interests, he 
continued his march towards Naples. Alfonso, terrified 
at the approaching danger, and convinced how much 
his subjects wished for his overthrow, abdicated in 
favour of his son Fernando, who, he hoped, would be 
able to rally them round the national standard; and 
retired to a monastery in Sicily. The hope was vain: 
the Neapolitans fled—perhaps as much through cowardice 
os disaffection — the moment they came m contact with 
the French ; and the capital, with the Tortified places, 
submitted to the invader: Frederic took refuge in the 
isle of Ischia. 

But Fernando of Spain was not idle: by his am¬ 
bassadors at 'Venice he formed a league with the pope, 
the republic, the duke of Milan, and the fugitive Fre¬ 
deric, for the eapulsion of the French from Italy. 
Fortunately for the common cause, the rapacity and 
insolence of the invaders had turned the eyes of the 
Neapolitans towards their dethroned king, whom they 
invited to resume his dimity, and at whine approach 
. they opened the gates not only of the aq>ital, but of 
several important fortresses. At this time, don Gonsalo 
de Cmrdova, the captain of Fernando, who hod acquired 
distinction in the wars ■ of Granada, commenced his 


to 

1498. 
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brilliant . career. The rapidity with which he reduced 
many of die fortified places, and triumphed over the 
French generals on the field, drew the attention of 
Europe towards this part of Italy. His exploits at the 
very first campaign procured him the appellation of the 
Great Captain. The Cal^brias were soon entirely forced 
from the invaders, who were glad to take refuge in the 
states of the church, ui& the arrival of the expected 
succours from France, The restored king did not long 
survive his success ; the fatigues of the campaign con¬ 
signed him, in 1496, to the grave. He was Succeeded 
by his uncle, Frederic, son of the first Aragonese king 
of Naples. T-o the new monarch Gonsalo continued 
the same eminent services; and not unfrequently the 
pope made use of his valour in humbling the temporal 
enemies of the church. The king of France in vain 
attempted, by way of diversion, to withdraw the at¬ 
tention of Fernando from the affairs of Italy, by thq 
powerful armaments which he frequently moved on 
Roussillon: he found the Spanish king, as usual, pre¬ 
pared both to defend the frontiers, and to secure the 
crown on the head of Frederic.* 

1498 But in that relative's behalf Fernando soon ceased to 
to be interested, ^or hie progressive coolness towards that 
1500. prince, various reasons have been assigned; the chief 
one has been omitted,—the king’s aU-grasping ambition, 
which sometimes .took no counsel from justice. On 
hearing that Louis XII., the successor of Charles, waa 
preparing to arm for the recovery of Naplea, he besought 
that monarch to desist from the undertaking; and when 

* Marini SanutI, De Bello D^lco (nud MuntprlusL Renim Iltlleanun 
Hcrlptorecp tom. xxlv. p. U-744‘ Maaregar, De ^bui OeoueiMlbui 
(■pud eundem. p. 509, &c,). Camillo Portio, Congtura de Basml del 
dl. NapbU contra Ferdinando 1. dopo Panno 1480, ftc. 
tHuntme, Deu* Iitorla Civile del l^oo 41 Napcdl, lib. vUL CaCi 

DanlB, Sicanl Rege^ p. 151, fire. Tne Spanlih aothoriliM are,—Luelua 
# Marioeui Slculua, De Rebui Hlipanlca, lib. xx.—xxL (aimd Schottuoik 
.filmanla niuatrata, tom. 1.)} Franeiacui Tarapha, 1^ l^g&ui Hl^anlc^ 
p.5ff7. (apud eiwdan. eod^que tomo)] £Uai Antoalui NebriaMii^ * 
Rerum Decadea, 1-4. (In eodem tomo) j Gomeduai 
De Hebuf GkvtU Franciecl Xlmeull, lib. i.^lL (in eodem tomo)) Blanauii 
B«rum Arifoiteiiiluni Cammenta^ p.'TOfi. (apud eundem, toin.lU.)| 
ZuritjL ffiitoria del Rev Hernando el CatdUco, tow. I. lib. 1.— ill j Marian*, 
Do Rebua HiipanicU, £lb. xxiv.—xxvL (liqiud Schottum, tom. Iv.). 
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he found that aolicitationB -were usdeaa* he was unprin. 
cipled enough to propose a division of the -whole king¬ 
dom, Louis eagerly seized the proposal^ and the royal 
robbers immediately- entered into negotiations for ad¬ 
justing their respective share of the spoils. At first the 
City and kingdom of Naples were adjudged to Louis; 
the two Calabrias and the Abruzzo to Fernando: the 
revenue arising from the pastoage of Apulia was to 
be divided between them. JBut a dispute arising, a 
new division was effected: the latter assigned the two 
Calabrias and Apulia to the Spanish king; Naples 
and the Ab^jzzo to the Frenchman. To preserve har¬ 
mony in other quarters, Louis agreed, at the same 
time, to relinquish his claims over !^useillon and 
Cerdaha, and Fernando over Montpellier. Both sove¬ 
reigns sent powerful armaments to execute this ini¬ 
quitous compact. .No sooner did it reach th&ears of 
^e unfortunate Frederic,' than he complainen to the 
Spanish monarch of the monstrous injustice. Fernando 
replied, — no doubt with truth, — that he had done his 
utmost to prevent the French king from the enterprise; 
that when entreaties failed, he had even offered a con¬ 
siderable sum to the same effect; and that it was only 
when he found Louis bent on the undertaking, and 
leagued with the Italian powers to ensure its success, 
that he bad consented to the division; he added, that as 
such a division was inevitable, it was better that France 
should have a part than the whole. In private life such 
reasoning would be characterised as it ought; but kings 
have too often pleaded their sovereign exception from 
obligations which they have been ready enough to en¬ 
force on the rest of mankind. 

While the French troops on one side, and the great 1501 
captain on the other, were seizing his provinces, it was “ 
impossible for Frederic, with a people so disaffected and 
ODWardly as the Neapolitans, to make head against them. < 
Am Louis promised to allow him a pension suitable to his 
rank, he sought an asylum iJf France. Scarcely were 
the arinies in possession of the country, when their lead- 
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era begin to qiumrel abont the precise extent of dieir 
respectiTe territories. As each longed to seise the por.. 
tion held bjr the other, an appeal to arms only could de« 
dde their pretensions. A bloody war foUowod; the 
details of which maybe found in the Italian histories of 
the periofl, and the more recent work of Bismondi. It 
exhiluts little beyond a continued succession of victoria 
for the great captain, wlyo triumphed over the vetentst,, 
general and armies of Frahce: it ended, in 1504, in the 
entire subjugation of the kingdom by the Spaniards. 

130* The brilliant success of the Spanish general now 
to roused the envy of afew brother officers, who represented 

1508. yjQ ^ sovereign as ineditating designs inconsistent 
with the preservation of the new conquest to the Casti- 
iian crown^ In the frequent orders he recdved, he but 
too plainly saw the distrust of Fernando, whom, how^ 
ever, h^eondnued to serve vrith the same ability atul 
with unroaken fidelity. In 1506, Fernando arrived at 
Naples, and his distrust was greatly diminished by his 
frequent interconrse with the general. But, as hii 
own heart taught him that human virtue is often weak, 
he brought Gonsalo with him to Spain, leaving the 
viceregal authority in the hands of don Ramon de 
Cardona. 

I5[»i Into the interminable affairs of Italy, from this time 
to the death of Fernando, the ever varying alliances 
between the pope, the emperor, the Venetiana, and the 
kings of France and Spain, and their results, as they> 
had not any influence over Spainscarcely, indeed, any 
connection with it—we forbear to enter. Weneedtmly 
observe, that Spain retained uninterrupted possession of 
her conquest; ffie investiture of which, inlfllO, waaoMir 
fetred by the pope, as a fief of the church, on-Femando^. 

1485. Daring the reign of this prince, the inquiaitioB, » 

. befhre observed*, was introduced into Aragon. Thin- 

(he Valencuuu and the Arttonese—by none mote Utterly 
than the inh a bit a n ts of HragossC Having vainly ao- 
• Set Tula ^ STL 
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licited the grond ;}aBticiaiy to tnterfetei a few of }ti 
more desperate converts—s«ch were thow'wihoae {mtnp- 
diate forefathers had been reclaitned from tho Je^sh or 
Mohaimnedan fUtb"^'Resolved to asstennji^ Pedh 
d’ArbueSj canon *of •the cathedral and,head of, the "tri¬ 
bunal in Saragossa, together with the assessor, andota- 
ttther minister of the. holy office. Theis first design, 
was to enter t)>e churchmai^ apartiAents,’^n!|iich lay. 
#ithin the cloisterSbfi^the camedral^ anfi%nurder him in^ 
bed. For i|uB purpose they ifimo'<de^«ne of the iron 
bars of the window which looked towards the door; bu^ 
bein^ interrupted, they repaired to the choir, where early 
matins were singing, in the hope that their yfftim would 
be present. That night, however, he did not,appear; so 
that they deferred their purpose until the following mid¬ 
night. At the time apppointed, vie. between the hours 
of twelvW and one, they entered the cathedrai^ in two 
baAds, and at two doors, the better to escape detecdon, 
md took their stations, standing in the opposite cloisten, 
with the choir between them. The canon soon appeared^ 
carrying in one hand a small lantern, in the other a 
•qiear; a psrecaution which he had adopted in conso- 
quence of a rumour that his life would some time or 
other be attempted. The weapon he leaned against a 
pillar, while he knelt before the Mgh altar. Some of thn 
conspirators stole silently towards the place to secure the 
spear, while three of their number made softly towards 
the victim, whose back was turned to the choir. One 
<tf them struck him on the neck, and fled; another 
pierced him twice with a sword, and was preparing to cut 
dffihis head, when, seeing him fall with im expression of 
t2iankAilnesa that be was deemed worthy to suffhr for the 
faith, and finding that the noise was heard by the ecd^ 
.stasdcs in the choir, the conspirators precipitately fled, 
faeibre measures could be taken for thdr apprehenaioD. 
He waa found weltering hi his blood, and was conveyed 
•• hda bed, where be J^ngere^till the following nighb* 

• H« noir rulu ■smoi the itfiiti, m well ae Bi eitr i% of the H s ri S h 
Aonh. 
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PORTUGALf 

1095-1516. 


Dcams the ninths tenth, and eleventh centuries, most 
of northern Portugal was subject to local govemora, 
dependent on the counts of Galicia. But though the 
diief fortresaft in the provinces Entre Minho e Douro,^ 
and traa os Montes, and generally those of %eira, were 
frequently in possession of the Christians, the Mo¬ 
hammedans sometimes seized and occupied such u lay^ 
contiguous to theif own, until expelld by a superior 
force. Thus Coimbra, Viseu and Lamego, which bad 
been reduced by Alfonso I. and his immediate sue- 
oesBori, were recovered in 997 by the great Almansor; 
in 1027, king Alfonso V. of Leon fell before the 

* UiitntSiHutl, C(mmi(BMiud>BcnoOi]UM,p70-15i (ipud Xin. 
tgriun, Bourn luticaniin Mutenk tonLiiW. AaoDTimM, Bh»U Si 
NtpoU, bun. U. p. SOS, Ac. Mem, Hlilalre lu Roriune lie Naplei,ll. M,| 8 . 
Luoliu Hwineoi SicMui, De Rdwi Hlwinic, lib. xxt (ipud Schottun, 
Hli|iiiiii Ittuitnu, tom. L), Gomedui. De Hebui CMli Fruebd Xt. 
mail, Ub, la-v. (in eodem tomo). Frioclicui Tinphi, De Buibui' 
Rh|«Bilii^ a 5(8. (In eodem tome). Blueu, Bemm AiHonemlflDi 
GaduMBtull, p 706. (i|wd eodem, tom. UL). Huiiiiu, De Bebu BHe. 

. , Ubi ml ta (i^ eundem, faun. W.). ZuilU, Hlibitli dd lev 

ll(niododCatoiieo,iom.LllbtUlpS. 4 i|mllBbLii. PMenleb, 
ttnmiibittoulRem alfi0,ac!* W 
.IV* All chifiir,ooi uitbacltki ire,m in 1*1760 n, 1 * 7 Inr. 
Ofme Ibti Bimew, «B bivt adeevousd to Bike ■ pnp* an. 
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pCond.Q£t]me;^o$|j*^the}Bi^e 'dfWUcb;^^‘m tilted , 
■i^eDce ajbab'doi^; 4))ul id IQ^/j^iotWit'snd 
4 were rec«T|^^'^H>on-inria'<ri^'C^R 0 n^'}. ] ,' ■ 

’> ibllnwing* 7 eaf‘ Cpll^t^aIn- 
1093^4^atatoki, JkIBod* V 

Alfonso thd $tniot^ jcon|tieralriH|KQi^4°> 

artns were generally so siiccesSfiy a|;aiit^tne misbeuev. ^ ,• 
ers;};. As%h^*e conauests w^e continuall)iex|)Osed to the 
‘irruptions of thc‘./Iteor^v^des, in 109^ ^at monarIM .' i 
conferred government of* Pot^ugid from the Minh^ 

to the Tagus, and the right of conquering as far as the , 
) 6 ifadiana, on Henri of Beean<;on, who ui 1072, had 
married his Mlegitimate daughter Teresa,*nd to whose 
Bfqas he had been so much indebted for many of 
his recent successes. § 

The nature of the authority conferred on the new count 1095. 
has ^edh a mattdr of much controversy between the Cas> 
tilian and Portuguese writers. While the latter main, 
tain that the concession of Alfonso was full and entire,— 
a surrender of all feudal claims over the country, which 
the count was to govern in full sovereignty,—the for- 
mer no less zealously contend that the government 
Was to be held as a fief, hereditary indeed, but no less 
dependent on the crown of Leon. In the absence AT 
ddtumentary evidence, probability only can guide us. 

It is unreasonable to suppose either that the king was 
willing, or, if willing, that his nobles wouldwUow him, to 
dismember at once and for ever, so fair a territory from his 
crown, and that too in favour of a stranger and an illegiti¬ 
mate daughter—for illegitimate she was, notwithstanding 
the allegations to the contrary by some Portuguese writers, 
who seldom regard truth if unpalatable to their national 

* See VoL II. p. 148. ’ 

f Ibid. P 15a 

t According to the Chronlcon LuelUnum (apod Flom, Eii|mlBi Sagredji, 
tom. xiT. p. 4o6.)s the Chronlcon Compluteow (A|nid rundem, xxiiL 516.)i 
and other autbonUet, Llibon and Cintra were taken by Alftmeo. They 
muct, however.,have been gpon rcco-vered by the Moon. 

( See VoL 11. pt 159. Ibt Henrlt whiwe extractirn hu given riie to 
nucb diaputaUon. wae of Ene family of the first duke of Burgundy, and of 
the royal blood or France, is Indl^tahle from a M& discovered io the 
monastery of Fleury. Im Cl^, msloire Odni^rale de ^itugal, U, 95. 
yOh III. n 
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‘ vanity. That Portugal was conferred as a dependent 
4kfief, is also confirmed by the disputes between its early 
aovareigns, and those of Leon j—the former striving to 
maintaii| their^avowed independence^ the latter to leduce 
diem to their reputed original vassalage. 

1095 administration of Henri was vigorouSj and his 

to military conduct glorious. His triumphs over the Mo- 
1112 . hammeda'ns were frequent, \Thether achieved In concert 
' -with his father.in-law, AlfoQsq, or by his own unaided 
grm; several of the reguU in the fortresses, south and 
. east of the Tagus he reduced tO' the condition of tri¬ 
butaries. In 1107, he constrained Ali ben Yussef, son 
of the first emperor of the Almoravides, to raise the siege 
of Coimbra. Nor were his efforts to crush rebellipn, 
whether of his local Christian governors, or of his Mo¬ 
hammedan vassals, less successful. One of his last acts 
was to assist his natural sovereign, Urfaca, against her 
■husband the king of Aragon. He died in 1112, leav¬ 
ing many ecclesiastic structures enriched by his liber¬ 
ality. Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, Lamego, and Viseu, 
were the places most indebted to hie piety. Unfortunately 
for his memory, many of the great deeda recorded of 
him by his partial people rest on authority too disputable 
to be received. Probably some of them have been con¬ 
founded with those of his more famous son.* 

1112 During the minority of Alfonso, the son of Henri, 
to who, at his father’s death, was finly in his second year, 
1128. the administration of the kingdom was assumed by the 
widowed Teresa. The character of this princess is re¬ 
presented as little superior to that of her sister Urraca; 
the same violence, the same unbridled passions, and the 
same urmatural jealousy of her son, appear, though in a 

* See Vol. II. u J6S. Pelagitu OTstenili, Cbronlcon Bagum.L^o. 
nenilum, p 473. (ipud Floret, Eepana Segrada, tom. xiv.). Rudericut 
Toletonuk Renim in Hiapania C^eakAruin lib. Til. caik 5. (spud SchcAtunk, 
HlipaaU lUuftrata, tom. iL). Luou Tudensii, Chronleob Mundi, pi 94, ftc. 
(apud eundem, tom. It ). Chronicon Lutitaoum, p. 4()a (apiul Floms, 
tom. sir.). Anoalei Comiduteniet, p. 314s (apud eundrai, tom. xxiit.)! 
Chronicon Cornplutenie, p. 3ia (In eMem tomoUChronlcon Conlmbrlcenif 
p. 330. (1(^ eodem lomo). Branoaon, MonarchU la 
tom. lU. Ub. S. VaMODOeUoe, AnacephaUeoMi: id eit, 

Regum Lualtaabn, p. l—S. La CliMie, Hfadoire 
tom. U Ut. & 


iiitanttf^li. Lemoi, 
lumma Capita Actorum 
Gindrate de Fortogali 
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degTfe undoubtedlj less criminal^ to have distinguished^.^ 
her conduct. Yet on that sister and her nephew, thdRp 
successor of Urraca, she sometimes made war, in the ^ 
hope if profiting bjr the dissensions of the period : on 
every occasion she was repulsed, and was forced to sue. 
for peace. Her intimacy with dom Fernando Perez, 
whom she is supposed to Ifave secretly married, and 
through whom all favours were to be solicited, roused the 
jealousy of the courtiers. By their persuasion Alfonso, 
whom she had rigorously endeavoured to exclude from all 
participation in public affairs, undertook to wrest the 
sovereignty from her hands. He had little difficulty in 
collecting troops; for no sooner did he erect the standard 
of resistance, than the discontented nobles flocked round 
it. His preparations reached the ears of his mother, 
who wrathfully ^med to defend her authority. The 
two armies met near the fortress of Vimaraens, where 
the princess was utterly routed, and forced to seek refug^ 
in the castle of Leganoso. There she was speedily invest¬ 
ed, and compelled to surrender the reins of government 
into the hands of her son, while her favourite or husband 
fled into Galicia. She survived her fall about two years.* 

The new count was destined to prove a more for- 11:21 
midable enemy to the Mohammedans than even his able <» 
father. During the first years of his administration, he 
was at variance with his cousin, Alfonso’ 'Vlll., whose 
Galician territories he iftvaded, and with whose enemy. 


* Lemoi (tinii. 111. lib. 8.) endraroun to vindicate the character of 
Tereta from the charges imputed to her: the lame yaln eSbrt, m the 
reader will remember (see Vul. 11, p. 164. of thii history) haa been made 
by the CaitilLau wrtteri in favour of Urraca. What provet the Justice 
of the chargee, no lesa than the national prejudice of the duputanU, ii the 
fact, that, while mcb party atuucly, defend! its idol, It altowa that of the 
other to be assailed witnout mercy: neither scruples in the least to violate 
historic truth. Perhaps, however, the actious of the two princesses have, 
to a certein extent, been confounded. • 

I..a Clede (11. 68.) certainly exaggerates the crimes and friiilties of Teresa. 
'* Oubiiant ee qu'elle devoit h son rang, d sa conscience, ct au sang illusire 
dmit elle lortott, elle se livroit h la blua honteuse dfebauche, tipouia en 
secret Ferdinand Peres, eointe de Inataiojure, et se deshiniora par ce 
mariage, d'autant plus crimlnel ga’elle avait eu un commerce de galanteriw 
avae Bermond frhre de son miul Kon content de cet incest, elle en oc. 
caslonna un sloond, en fUaant dpouser a ce nfime Bermond la prtneesae 
Urraaue sa fllle.” Mimh ofthlfu inifmobahle, and, we believe, at variance 
with biatory i at least, there is no cotUemporarv authority for U. 

N 2 
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‘ (the king of Navarre) he entered into an alliance. , But 
i ' though, in 1137, he obtained a considerable advantage 
over a detachment of Alfonso's army, he was little able 
to contend with that prince. Through the persuasion 
of his subjects, who dreaded the threatened invasion of 
Portugal by theCastilian, and the good offices of the papal 
legate, whose master he had acknowledged as lord para¬ 
mount over Portugal, — doubtless with a view of escaping 
vassalage to Alfonso,—he solicited and obtained peace 
from the other. He was accordingly at liberty to prosecute 
his long meditated designs against the natural enemies 
of his country and faith. 

II.IS. In 1130, the count assembled his anny at Coimbra, 

resolved to reduce the fortresses west of the Guadiana, 
which had before acknowledged the kings of Badajoz, 
and which were now dependent on the Almoravides. 
The Mohammedan governor of that important place 
%ot only summoned all his brethren of the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces to arms, but procured a powerful—we 
are told a vast—reinforcement from AfVica, and ad. 
vanced towards the plains of Ourique*, where the Chris¬ 
tians had penetrated, and where they lay encamped. 
On perceiving the hills and valleys literally covered 
with the misbelievers, the Lusitanians are said, and 
not without reason, to have trembled for the result. 
Though their prudent count placed them on an emi. 
nence overlooking the plain, Aid fortified a position 
naturally strong, by the aid of art, they conjured him 
to save them from the impending danger; in other 
words, to fall back on their fortresses in the vicinity 
of the Tagus. But Alfonso, who knew the advan¬ 
tages of his position, and who, perhaps, perceived 
that retreat would be impracticable or fatid, resolved to 
await the approaching assault. So effectually did he 
banish the despondency of his followers, so well did he 
infuse his own spirit into them, that the inequality of 
the contest Ho longer dismayed them: their courage 

• IB tbswnwlnee of Alamteio, ibout two houn' brisk ride Aon tbc 
llroDUBntirilgatTe,anduitMiiw(UtUaoeweMa(UiB OusAuna. 
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became elevated by faith, and they looked forward with 
certainty either to the victor’s or the martyr’s crown. 
But though the count was thus prepared for the strife,' 
he could not regard its issue without emotion. On the 
eve preceding the battle, he is said to have opened a 
hible; that the first passage which struck his eyes was 
one that related the triumph of Gideon over the Mi- 
dianites, and that he regaiued the accident as ominous 
of success, Unfortunately, however, all the important 
events of these times are so blended with the marvel¬ 
lous, that such even as in themselves have no great im¬ 
probability must be regarded with doubt. When we 
read that the count fell asleep over the sacred volume j 
that a venerable old man appeared to him in a vision, 
and bade him be of good cheer, as became one who was 
destined to obt^n an immortal triumph over the in¬ 
fidels ; that he was awakened by one of his chamber¬ 
lains, who announced that an aged hermit earnest!^ 
besought admission to his presence on matters of the 
deepest moment; that the stranger was the identical 
person he had just seen in his heavenly dream, who 
confirmed the joyful hope of victory j that on issuing 
from his tent he perceived a celestial light in the 
heavens, in the centre of which appeared the Saviour 
of men nailed to a cross; that he was commanded by 
the divine personage to, assume the regal title, and was 
promised prosperity to the sixteenth generation •, we 
should be inclined to reject even the battle itself, were 
it not too well attested by Mohammedan as well as 
Chriatian writers, to render doubt possible. That in 
this battle'he obtained an imperishable victory over the 
countless Africans, an incredible number of whom were 
left dead on the field or destroyed in the pursuitf, is 
indubitable. Whether his assumption of the royal dig¬ 
nity preceded or followed this glorious success, has been 

• Hiii nMMemm wu ■ hermit, who bad paHcd ilzty year* In a odriw 
bonrlog cave. The rulac of ■ henniuge near the spot were itUi ■uDuatlng 
in the time Dfklng Sebastian, who raised a parish church on the site 

f Tto nundMri u nrtimat^ ty the Pnrtugu^ at two bondred Ibouaand! 

K 3 
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matter'of dispute: it is mere reasonable to suppose 
that, while exulting over the destruction of the enemy, 
bis grateful and enthusiastic people proclaimed him on 
the field. Notwithstanding the fabulous circumstances 
with which superstition and imposture have disfigured 
the relation, the plains of Ourigue will be venerated so 
long as patriotism and valour are hdd in esteem among 
men.* ^ 

140 Alfonso I., after his elevation to the dignity which 

to he had long sought, and of which he had shown him- 
self so deserving, was not likely to relax in his hos¬ 
tilities against the Moors. Though Santarem had, with 
other places, been reduced by Alfonso VI., it must, in 
the sequel, have been recovered by the Almoravides, as, 
in 1146, we find the Portuguese king intent on re¬ 
gaining it. As the fortifications were; strong, and the 
defenders numerous, he caused a small but resolute 
liand to scale the walls by night: scarcely had twenty- 
five reached the summit of the wall, when the Moorish 
inhabitants took the alarm, and flew to arms. In vain 
one of the gates was opened by the Christians, and the 
rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which 
ensued, amidst the darkness of night, the clash of 
weapons, the groans of dying warriors, the shrieks of 
women and infants who were indiscriminately butcher, 
ed, constituted a scene which none but a demon would 
have delighted to witness, which none but a demon 
would have commanded.f In an hour this important 
fortress, one of the great bulwarks of Christian Lusi¬ 
tania, was in possession of the victor. | His success, 


* Rodericua TolMimuf, Ub. vii. cap. 6. (apud SchotMmi, toin. IL). ! 
Tudentli, Ubtiv. p ]|)^ &c. (apud eundem. tom. iv.). Chroiiicon Luilu. 
num. p. &C. i^apud Kiorei, tom. xW.). Cnronicon Conimbrlcente, p. SSO. 
(apud euiidem, tom. xxtiL). brandaon, part li. 1. Antoniui VaaconoelUiH, 
n 1^16. Lmot, tom. UL Hv. p. l^a Cledot tom. 11. Hr. 5. To these 
uriatlaa aiiihoritles may be added Abu AbdaJU, Veatis Acu Plcta (an^ 
Casirtf BibUtHheca Arab. Hirp. tom. ll.\ aod C'ondd by Mar)^ &o. U. 

f ** Mat o rei nundaodo (aaer at mortes indutiotat, sem dlffbrenea de 
teio, e idade i o horror dot gemidot, o trop^ da gettl^ o clamor dM nml* 
lleret,«inoBlods,D etcuroda noita cauxan hum ifpinto ttoarril " Xiiiwiif. 
UL Well done die A 0/9 king AlfoMo HenriquM J 
t Of eouree, there mutt be a miracle In ^rery great feat of the Portu. 
uew. Saotarem wu recoTned by the prayen of St Bernard, then In 
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and the embairBasment of the Mohammedan princes of 
Spain, both on account of the rising power of the Al. 
mohades in Afiica, and of the hostilities of the kings of 
Leon and Castile, emboldened him to attempt the re¬ 
covery of Lisbon. That city was invested; but the 
valour of the defenders, end. the strength of the walls 
would doubtless have cDmp^eUed him to raise the siege, 
had not a succour arrived which no man could have 
expected. This was a fleet of crusaders, chiefly of 
English, under the command of William Longsword, 
who was hastening to the Holy Laud. The Portuguese 
king had little difficulty in persuading them that tht 
cross had no gi eater enemies than the Mohammedans 
of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon would be ni; 
less acceptable to Heaven than that of the S 3 nian 
towns: the hope of plunder did the rest; the crusaders 
disembarked, and Joined in the assaults which were 
daily made on the place. After a gallant defence of 
flve months, the besieged showing no disposition to 
surrender, the Christians appointed October the 25th IHT. 
for a general assault on the city. It was carried by 
storm; a prodigious number of the Moors were put to 
the sword; the crusaders were too much enriched to 
dream of continuing their voyage; so that, with the 
exception of a few who received lands in Portugal, the 
rest returned to their own country. 

But the Mohammedans had stiU possession of one half i 
■of Portugal, and of several strong fortresses. Having 
reduced Cintra, Alfonso passed the Tagus, and seized 
on several fortified places in Estremadura, and even in' 
Alemtejo. It was not, however, until 1158, that he 
seriously attempted the reduction of Alcazar do Sal, 


Frahoe, in honour of who«e rule the klne hful vowed to found. Bud 
to endow, UiemonAiter)- of AlctAaco. The Mint the very night San. 
tarem wa« Uken, called icnnt of hla dieeiplei, and bade them ipm away 
for Portugal, to receive the donatloo which king don Aifonto was reedy to 
wake hU ordhr. After the fkll of LUbon, the vow wai right royalh ftiU 
filled ; a monaflterv waa huit^ and endowed with the le^iory over thirty, 
one towna and vlliageat lt*waf enlarged ami besutlflMi 1^ luccieertipg 
kiqgi i M that in time It waa able to Dontain 1000 monka 

d K 4 
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which fell, after a vigorous resistance of two months. 
In 1165 Cesimbra and Palmela were invested; the 
former place was speedily taken; while, before the latter^ 
he had to encounter a strong force sent to relieve it by 
the Moorish governor of Badajoz.* The misbelievera 
were defeated, and many places made to surrender. 
Among these was Beja, the^most important fortress of 
Alemtejo; but we have no particulars of a conquest which 
seems to have been the frequent subject of contention 
between tbe rival powers. The way in which Evora waa 
recovered is more minutely recorded. One Giraldo, 
Bumamedfrom his valour . Sem Favor, or the Dauntless, 
having incurred for some violence the indignation of 
king Alfonso, fled from justice, assembled some deter* 
mined companions, and commenced a freebooting life 
amidst the wilds of Alemtejo. He was long the terror 
alike of Christians and Moors; but, in the end, being 
visited by remorse, he resolved to achieve some feat 
which should procure his pardon from the king. Passing 
one day by the walls of Evora, and perceiving that the 
place was negligently guarded, he concerted with his 
companions, aU eager like himself to obtain their pardon, 
on the means of surprising it. On a gentle eminence 
before the city was a redoubt, guarded by an alcalde. 
One night, as the Moor slept, and his daughter, who 
was left to watch the gate, yielded also to the drowsy 
power, Giraldo, with the assistance of his companions, 
quietly ascended, and cut off the heads of father and 
daughter, which he showed to his comrades below. 
The communication between the redoubt and the city, 
and consequently the means of giving the alarm, being 
thus intercepted, one party of the adventurers, in obedi¬ 
ence to a concerted plan, appeared before the gates of 
the city, as if to brave the garrison, while another lay in 
ambush, to take advantage of the manoeuvre. The 

• Ob tail ooeuian Allbnio, with do mara tbsn 60 honnini, is said to 
have encountered 500 bonenien of the Almoravideta and 4(^000 foot; and. 
^at U more, to have, defeated them I (See Chronlcon Lutitatiumj 414.) 
Tbaie prodlffioui retottona are admitted wltlAut acruple b/aU the hlttnriaii 
orpmtufal. 
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sentinelii on the -waUs, heating, that a small band thni 
defied them, acquainted the garrison with their audacity ; 
to puni^ it, a strong body issued at one of the gates, 
and pursued the now fugitive robbers. This was the 
signal for the party in ambush, with their chief, to seize 
the gate. They spread along the streets, forced the 
houses, and inflicted a truly horrible carnage on the 
inhabitants, until the place consented to own Alfonso. 
When the Moors who had been engaged in the pursuit 
returned to the gate, they were not % little surprised to 
find the city in the power of the Christians: some of 
them attempted to recover the place, but were over¬ 
powered and slain; the rest fled. The king was immedi¬ 
ately acquainted with this almost incredible feat; and, in 
the fulness of his admiration, he not only pardoned the 
banditti, but appointed their chief to the government of 
the city. 

The martial character of the Portuguese king, as well llfi7 
as the almost uninterrupted success of his arms, inclined ^ 
him to perpetual war,—whether with Moors or Chris- * 
tians appears to have given him little concern. In 1167 
he seized on Limia, a territory of Gallicia, which he 
claimed on the ground of its having formed part of his 
mother’s dowry. The following year he advanced against 
Badajoz, the Moorish governor of which was a vassal of 
the king of Leon. Fernando II. hastened to its relief; 
but before his arrival the Portuguese standard floated 
on the towers.* The forces of Fernando were greatly 
superior in number, and the Portuguese king prepared 
to issue from the gates,—whether, as the national wri¬ 
ters assert, to contend for his new conquest on the open 
field, or, as the Castilians say, to escape from the incensed 
monarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is indubitable is, 
that as he was passing through the gate with precipi¬ 
tation, his thigh came into contact with the wall or 
bars, and was shattered. He was taken prisoner by the 
Leonnese, and conducted to their king, who treated him 


> S« VoL II. PL 170. 
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with courtesy^ and consented to his liberation on the 
condition of his surrendering the places which he had 
usurped in Galicia. From this accident^ however, he 
never recovered so as to be able to mount a horse; but 
it had a much worse effect than his own personal decre¬ 
pitude : it encouraged the restless Mohammedans to 
resume their incursions into his territories. Though 
these incursions were repressed by the valour of his 
son, dom Sancbo, who, not content with defending Por¬ 
tugal, penetrated into the Moorish territory, to tlie very 
outskirts of Seville, his people could not fail to suffer 
from the ravages of the misbelievers. This irruption, 
too, had its ill effect; it so much incensed Yussef abu 
Yacub, the emperor of the Almohades, that he despatched 
a considerable force into t^le kingdom. The discom¬ 
fiture of this army under the walls of Abrantes, and the 
exploits of dom Fuas Roupinho, one of Sancho’s cap¬ 
tains, preserved the country indeed from the yoke of the 
stranger, but not from the devastation: Alemtejo, above 
all, suffered in this vindictive warfare.* 

11 80 dom Fuas is too celebrated in Portuguese history 

to to be dismissed without a passing notice. Being in- 
1IBI. trusted with the defence of Porto de Mos, a fortress 
■which was furiously assailed by a numerous body of the 
Andalusians and Almohades, he left a sufficient garrison 
in the place, while with the rest he proceeded to the 
neighbouring forts to demand succours. On his return, 
he halted on the sierra which overlooked the fortress, 
and exulted greatly to see with what valour his soldiers 
were repelling an assault of the enemy. Those who 
were with him, in the fear that their comrades might 
in the end give way, thought this a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for attacking the misbelievers in flank ; but he 

• Hodmioui m lib. tIL (apud Sebottum, fm. li.). Lurai Tud, p 106, 
Oc. (spud eundem, tom. Iv.). Chronicon Lmitonum, p. tlS—418 (opud 
Flores, tom. *!».). Chronlnm t'onimbrlceinr, p. S3C--3S3. (apud eundem, 
tom. xxili.). Brsndson, part IL I. Vaiconcelloa, p. 19. &c. Lemoi. turn. II. 
Hr. 9. et la La Clede, tom. 11. liv. a 
To thcM Cbrlitlan authoriUei muat bmadded Abu Abdalla (apud Cajitl, 
BlbUoUim, he. tom. 11. p. n'Herbelot, BibllothSque Otleaule, 

art Moihedoub, Yacoub, Ac. Cond4, by MarUi, IL 400, Ac. 
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restrained their ardour, in the certainty that the place 
would continue to hold out. At nightfall, however, 
when the fatigued Moors had retired to their tents, he 
told his 'Christian companions that now was the time to 
discomfit an enemy whom God had put into their hands. 
They descended the hill, fell on the sleeping Moors, 
whom they slaughtered with impunity ; a few only are 
said to have escaped. His valour rendered him so 
agreeable to king Alfonso, that he was placed over a 
squadron destined to avenge the piratic^ descents of 
the misbelievers on the western coast of the kingdom, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Setubal and Lisbon. 
With equal success did he triumph on this new element; 
for, not satisfied with destroying the hostile fleet, he 
even insulted the Barbary coast. But for none of his 
deeds, which are doubtless greatly exaggerated, is he 
so much celebrated as for ihe special aid of our Lady at 
a time when human aid would have been invoked in 
vain.* 

The successive defeat of his best troops, made Yussef 1184 
resolve to pass over into Spain, and take the field in per> t" 
son. His death, before Santarero, has been related in the * 
history of the Mohammedan peninsula.f This was the 
last occasion on which the Lusitanian king put on his ar> 
mour. He died at the close of the year 11 Sfi.J His me¬ 
mory is held by the Portuguese in the highest veneration; 
and hints are not obscurely given that he merited canon¬ 
isation. HeJ who had been favoured by the celeatial 
vision at Ourique, whose holy intentions had been so 
miraculously communicated to St. Bernard, and, after 
death, whose mantle, preserved with religious reverence, 
could cure the diseased, was surely worthy of ecclesi¬ 
astical deification. That, in after-times, when Joam I. 
gained Ceuta, he appeared in white armour in the choir 
of Santa Cruz at Coimbra, and informed the holy bro- 


8ce AmwnStx F. 

, -— Tot II. p. 40. Both the date end drcumitencef of thij InveeioD 
ere very diRhretiUy dven by the BIbhaiimieden and CbrlitUm writen, 
f The Aoalet Toledanoi glrs 1187. 
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therhood that he *nd his son dom Sancho were pro¬ 
ceeding to Ceuta to assist their vassals^ no true Portu¬ 
guese ever yet disbelieved; hence the peculiar oiSce, 
which the monks of that magnificent house solemnised 
in his honour. To a less catholic readerj “ this always 
adorable king," {sempre o rei adoravel) may, from his 
indiscriminate slaughter of the innocent and guilty, and 
from his amours, appear to have been imbued with the 
imperfections of our nature. 

It was in the reign of this prince that the celebrated 
laws of Lamego, to which the reader’s attention will 
hereafter be directed, were promulgated.* 

II8€. Sanoho I., the eldest surviving son of Alfonso, had 
soon to sustain the persecutions of the pope, for marry¬ 
ing his daughter Teresa to her cousin, Alfonso IX., 
king of Leon, f As the royal pair, notwithstanding 
the bigoted opposition of the pontiff, continued to live 
together, the latter laid an interdict on both the king¬ 
doms of Leon and Portugal. The complaints of both 
people, not against the vindictive pope, the real author 
of their privation, but their monarchs, for contracting a 
marriage within the forbidden degrees, were loud and 
general. How this matrimonial alliance ended, has 
been seen in the history of Leon, 
jjgg The transactions of Sancho with the Moors were not 
to destined to be so glorious as those of his father. 
1202. Though, by the aid of some crusaders, whom a tem. 
pest forced to take refuge in the port if Lisbon, he 
took Silves in Algarve; and though, in 1190, he de¬ 
fended that fortress with success against the power of 
the African emperor; yet when that emperor arrived in 
person (possibly the expedition into Portugal might be 

* See tb« lut section of the pfesent book. 

Roderteui ToL lib. vU. Lucas Tud. p. 106, &c. (spud SchoUum, tom. iL 
l7.)> Chronlcon LualUnum, p. 418. (spud florec, tom. ziv.). Chronieon 
CoDlmbricenset, p. S3a (amid eundem, tom. zxilLl Analei Toledanoi L 
Ho eodem tomo, p. Brandaon, part Iv. Vaaeoncellos, p. 16 —S6. 

Lwnoa. tom. ill IW. 10. CladBj tom. ii. Uv. a 
To ueae Chriitlan authorities add Abu Abdalla, Vestla, &e. (apud 
Caairi, torn. IL). D’Hnrbriot, art Jouuouf, Yacoub. &c. i Uid Coim 4, 
by Haribs. ftc tom. a « 

t See VoL IL p. 17£ 
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headed by the son of Yaeub ben Yussef), the tide of 
Lusitanisn conquest began to ebb. Silva, Almeida, 
Palmela, and Alca9ar do Sal, Coimbra, Cesimbra, 
and miihy other towns, were taken; many more were 
levelled with the ground j nowhere durst the Por¬ 
tuguese attempt to arrest the destructive torrent ; and 
though the Mohammedans at length retired, to humble 
the Christians on the plains of Alarcos*, a generation 
was scarcely sufficient to repair the mischiefs they had 
done. Famine and pestilence next visited the people, 
who, in their deplorable blindness, attributed their mis¬ 
fortunes to the inceftuous marriage of their infanta with 
the Leonnese king. Their complaints effected what the 
pope had attempted in vain—the separation of the royal 
pair. It was followed by a misunderstanding between 
Sancho and Alfonsq, which the common danger of Chris¬ 
tian Spain, and the earnest remonstrances of the church, 
could scarcely prevent from exploding. On the restor¬ 
ation of outward harmony, the Portuguese monarch re¬ 
covered most of the places which the Africans had 
reduced; an enterprise in which he was again fortu¬ 
nately assisted by a crusading armament. His next 
care was to rebuild and repeople the towns which had 
been destroyed; a labour of many years. As during 
the remainder of his reign he was no more troubled by 
the Mohammedans, he made a few, but apparently un¬ 
important, conquests in Algarve. 

The tranquillity which the kingdom continued to 1208 
enjoy, greatly assisted Sancho in his beneficent designs ^ 
of encouraging population, and of alleviating the dis- 
tresses of his people. Towards the close of his reign 
he appears to have again incurred the censure of 
the church, by encouraging certain marriages within 
the forbidden degrees, — among others, that of a son 
with one of his nieces, — and to have shown some 
violence towards the ecclesiastics who condemned them. 

His subsequent repentance doubtless occasioned his re- 

* 8eeVal.II, Pl4S>47. 
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conciliation with the offended pontiff. He died in 
IS 11. In his last will he bequeathed great riches to 
his children^ and made his successor, Alfonsb, swear to 
observe his dispositions. Of his children, two hod the 
honour to be canonised, — Teresa, the divorced wife of 
Alfonso IX., and Sancba, who professed in the convent 
of Lorvatn; a third, Mafalda, who after his death 
married Enrique of Castile, and was left a widow in 
1317, and who passed her remaining days in another 
convent, is said to have been no less entitled to the 
enviable distinction.* * 

Alfonso II. had no sooner ascencled the throne than 
he showed a disposition to evade the execution of his 
father’s will. Not only did he refuse to allow his hro. 
there the money which had been bequeathed them, but 
he insisted on the restitution of th.e fortresses which 
belonged to his two sisters, the saints Teresa and Sancha; 
and on their refusal to surrender them, he seized them 
by force. The infantas complained to the pope and the 
king of Leon: the former ordered his legate to ^ 
justice done to them ; the latter, who still bore an af¬ 
fection towards his divorced wife Teresa, interfered 
more effectuaUy by way of arms. The Leonnese entered 
Portugal by way- of Badajos, reduced several fortresses, 
and spread devastations around them. As the Lusita- 
nian still persisted in retaining his usurped possessions, 
the king of Leon next assembled an army in Galicia, passed 
the Minho, and with equal success laid waste the towns 
and open places. To arrest his progress, the Portu¬ 
guese king hastened to hia northern frontier ; the latter 
was signally defeated ; but the victor, after having gar¬ 
risoned the 'conquered places, retired to repel the pro¬ 
bable hostilities of the Castilians. In the sequel, 
Alfonso of Portugal, at the command of the pope, and 
doubtless through fear of the Leonnese, consented to 
treat with his sisters. By the papal commissiqners it 

* 6«in« •uUiiNritUis nearly is the place* laat quoted To theee may be 
aMod tho AnnalM Ccapfiw^Uajii, p. i32d (tpud Flores, £spafla Sacnda, 
tom. uUL). , 
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was agreed that the fortresses in dispute should be held 
for the princesses by the templars, but subject to the 
royal jurisdiction ; and that, on the demise of the two 
feudatories, they should revert to the crown. 

The transactions of Alfonso with the Mahommedans 1317 
were not so remarkable as those of his predecessors— a “ 
circumstance that must be attributed not to his want of 
military spirit, but to his excessive corpulency, which 
rendered ^e fatigues of the held intolerable. Though 
he sent a handful of troops to aid in the triumphs of 
the Navas de Tolosa*, he did not take the field in 
person against the enemies of his faith, until 1217 
when the arrival <n his ports of another crusading ar¬ 
mament, which promised to co-operate in his designs, 
roused him to attempt the reduction of AlcB 9 ar do Sal, 
a p^e that still remained in the power of the mis¬ 
believers. It held nut till the end of September, when 
a strong Mohammedan army arrived to relieve it. Not¬ 
withstanding the disproportion in numbers, the Chris- 
tains resolved to hazard a general action, especially on 
receiving a reinforcement from Alfonso of Leon, As 
usual when any .great event was impending. Heaven 
miraculously encouraged the faithful by assured hopes 
of success. First a luminous cross appeared in the sky 
conspicuous to the whole army ; next, during the heat of 
the battle, a legion of angels was seen in the clouds, not 
as spectators, but as aiding in the good cause, by throw¬ 
ing darts with terrific efiect among the infidels. If the 
Moors could contend with mortals, they quailed and fled 
at the sight of their celestial enemies ; but they could not 
avoid the angelic weapons, nor those of their fleet pur- 
suerp j so that most of them were destroyed in the retreat. 
Alca 9 ar was again recovered; and the Mohammedans 
who had remained in Alemt^o, and were pressing the 
siege of several fortresses, were compelled to retire. 

And if we are to believe andent chronicles, the im¬ 
portant town of Moura, on the eastern bank of the 
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Guadiana, waa also recoveretlj in a manner too aingular 
to be passed over in silence. One Saluquia, daughter 
of a powerful man in Alemtejq, had been promised t9 a 
countryman, the Moor Brafama, and whK her, as'a' 
dowryj the town just mentioned. Knowing that Ae. 
wedding was to be celebrated on a given day wiAin Ae 
walls of that fortress, two hidalgos, dom Pedro and dom 
Alvaro Rodriguez, assumed, and caused their people to 
assume, the Moorish dress, 'and placed themselves in 
ambush near the way by which the bridegroom would 
be constrained to pass. On his appearance they arose, 
massacred him and his attendants, and rode towards the 
fortress, on the tower of which Saluquia'was awaiting 
his arrival. As Aey approached they shouted in Arabic 
that they escorted the happy Brafama. The maiden 
ordered the gates to be opened; but no sooner di^he 
perceive the carnage which followed, than, suspefung 
the truth, and disdaining to become the captive of her 
lover's murderers, she threw herself headlong from the 
tower. From that day the town, which had hitherto 
been called Arouche, was known by the name of Moura, 
or the female Moor. 

1330 During the last three years of his reign, Alfonso had 
to new disputes with the church. He appears to have 

123S. Taofjie little respect for Ae ecclesiastical immunities, 
some of which were, indeed, inconsistent with the in¬ 
terests of Ae community. That Ae clergy should be 
exempted from personal military service, is too obvious 
to be denied; and, whatever may be tM'customs of Ae 
times, it might well be doubted wheAer men whose 
mission was peace, were justifled in sending even their 
armed retainers to Ae 6eld. Alfonso insisted on chu^- 
men heading Aeir own vassals in the wars he un¬ 
dertook, and suA as reftisetl were compelled to go. 
For such violence Aere waa no excuse; but in subject¬ 
ing the ecclesiastical possesaions to Ae same contributions 
M were ktiid on Ae property of Ae laymen, and 
dturchmai Aemselvea to the secular tribunals, he at. 
tempted a lalntary innovatioD on Ae estAUAed system 
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of the clerical exemptione. The archbishop of Braga, 

; lihe our Becket of the preceding century, remonstrated 
with the king; and when remonstrances were ineffectual, 
hurled at the head of his abettors the thunders of the 
church. In return he was deprived of his revenues, 
and compelled to consult his present safety by flight 
He complained to the pope; Honorius III, ordered 
three Castilian bishops to insist on ample reparation to 
the injured prelate j and, if their instances were dis¬ 
regarded, to excommunicate the king, and impose an 
interdict on the nation. The afflicted people now en¬ 
deavoured to effect a reconciliation between the king 
and the archbishop; the former promised to make Batis- 
faction, and in future to respect the privileges of the 
church; he was accordingly absolved, and the interdict 
removed, but b^ore he could fulfil his share of the 
compact he was surprised by death.* 

Sanoiio II., having reluctantly promised to respect 128S 
the immunities of the church, prepared to extend the ** 
boundary of his dominions at the expense of the Moham- 
medans. He recovered the important town of Elvas, 
which had been regained by the Moors: next Jarumefiba 
and Serpa yielded to his arms. He now carried the war 
into Algarve; in which, though his conquests are not 
specified, we know that some must have been made, as, 
by contemporary writers, encohiiums are passed on his 
valour and success. He appears to have left the enemy 
no fortified places in Alemtejo: the frontier fortresses of 
that province, thus rescued from the infidels, he in¬ 
trust^ to the defence of the order of Santiago, who 
made successful irruptions into Algarve, and triumphed 
in several partial engagements. Tavira, Faro, and 
Louie were reduced by these knights; and when the 

* Radericui ToL, lib. rUL (tpud Schattum, tom. 11). Lucm Tud.* Diroai. 

POO MuncU (^nid eundem. Iv. 111.). Cbronlccm Conimbrieenae nom« 

loio. xxUL p. 334). Atulea ToledxDof I (apud euDdnn). Rodeiictu 
fiantlus, HUlorta Hiipantcs, pan ii. (apud Sdiottutt, tom. L), Allboio 
rii tehio, Crocdcx dp Eaptfli, parte I*. Braodtoa, purt Iv. VaM 0 O< 
eaUoa. p. 51—51. Lcgwi, Uubl uL Ut. 18. Isi CHtde* too. IL Jiv. d, 
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Moorish governor of Silves attempted to aid his co¬ 
religionists, he lost his capital, and immediately after¬ 
wards hie life, as he attempted to swim over a little river 
in that hilly region to escape from his resistless enemies. 
These successes of the Christians will be readily ad¬ 
mitted, when we remember that while the fortresses of 
Algarve were thus won, Fernando of Leon and Castile 
was prosecuting his glorious career in Andalusia, and 
thereby precluding all hope of aid from the rest of Mo¬ 
hammedan Spain, which was soon to be confined within 
the narrow limits of Granada. Yet it must not be for¬ 
gotten that some of these fortresses were subsequently 
occupied for a short period by the Mohammedans. In' 
fact, the frontier places continued for some years to 
change masters, according as either of the hostile powers 
prevailed. , 

1226 In his domestic administration, dom Sancho was 
to doomed to be far less fortunate. From his infancy he 
appears to have been of a weak constitution, and of a 
still weaker mind; but if he was weak, we have no 
proof that he was vicious, though great disasters 
afflicted his kingdom, and the historians of his country 
have stigmatised his memory. His hostility to the im¬ 
munities of the clergy appears to have been the first and 
chief cause of his unpopularity. This, however, would 
not have led to the events which followed, had he not 
overstepped the line of prudent reform, and claimed for 
the crown, prerogatives which the church could not 
allow to any monarch. He not only, we are told, seized 
the revenues of vacant cures, but nominated eccle¬ 
siastics, whose only merit was their favour with him. 
HU ministers are charged with heavier offences,— with 
seizing the property of the church without scruple, under 
the pretext that it was required for the service of the 
state, but in reality to waste it on their own creature* 
and connections. It is possible, perhaps probable, that 
these charges are somewhat exaggerate, and that the 
king's zeal to subject churchmen to the ordinary tri- 
bun^ may have given rise to the invectives of malig- 
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nitjr; yet if his own character has been to a certain 
extent unjustly darkened, there seems to he little justi¬ 
fication for the acts of his creatures, who are known to 
have possessed unbounded influence over him, and to 
have conducted themselves with equal violence and ra¬ 
pacity. It is certain that the infante Fernando vas 
guilty of so much violence at Santarem, that he was 
excommunicated, unable to obtain absolution without 
going to Rome, and submitting to a rigorous penance. 

The same censures were passed on the monarch for his 
persecution of the dean of Lisbon, whom the chapter 
had raised to the see of that capital in opposition to his 
menaces. His subsequent repentance disarmed the 
pontiff; and, notwithstanding the complaints of the 
people that the laws were silent, and brute force only 
triumphed, he would doubtless have ended his reign in 
peace, had he not resumed or permitted the spoliation of 
the church. At length, both clergy and people united 
.their murmurs; they perceived that the king was too 
feeble to repress the daily feuds of his barons, who 
broke out into open war, and committed the greatest 
excesses. The contempt with which their remonstrances 
were treated passed the bounds of human endurance ; 
and they applied to Innocent IV., then presiding over a 
general council at Lyons, to provide a remedy for such 
evils. The application was readily received by the pon- 
tifiF; who, in concert with the fathers of the council, 
issued a decree by which, though the royal title was left 
to Sancho, the administration was declared to be vested 
in the infante Alfonso, brother of the king. 

No sooner did Alfonso hear of this extraordinary pro- 124S 
ceeding of the pope and council, than he prepared to to 
vindicate the title which it had conferred upon him. He 
was then at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lordship of which 
belonged to him in right of his wife Matilda. Having 
sworn before the papal commissioners to administer 
Portugal with justice, and leaving the government of 
Boulogne in the hands of his countess, he embarked at 
that port, and safely landed at Lisbon. At first the kiiig 
0 Z 
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intended to oppose the infante; but seeing how gene* 
rally the deputies owned him, — how all classes, nobles 
and citizens, prelates and peasants, joined his brother,— 
he retreated into Spain, to solicit the support of his 
cousin, Fernando III. As that saintly monarch was too 
busy in the Andalusian wars to assist the fugitive king 
in person, he recommended the interests of his guest to 
his son Alfonso. The Castilian infante showed no want 
of zeal in behalf of his relative. He first applied to the 
pope for the restoration of the royal exile ; and when he 
found the application useless, he collected a considerable 
army, and invaded Portugal. Arriving before Leyria 
without much opposition, he was preparing to storm that 
fortress, when he was visited by a deputation from the 
archbishop of Braga, which represented to him the 
crimes of Alfonso, and the necessity of the papal inter* 
ference ; and conjured him, as a true son of the church, 
not to incur excommunication by opposing the execution 
of the pontifical bulls. The Castilian infante listened, 
and obeyed: he led back his army; and the deposed 
monarch, now bereft of aU hope, retired to Toledo, 
where, early in 1248, he ended his days. So long as 
the latter lived, some of the fortified places in Portugal 
refused to acknowledge the regent; but on his death 
without issue, — there is no evidence that he was ever 
married, — his brother was peaceably acknowledged as 
his successor.* 

124S Alfonso HI., on arriving at a height which, a few 
to years before, his ambition could scarcely have reached, 

1254. without apprehensions that the Castilian king 

or infante might trouble him in his usurpation, and as¬ 
sembled the three estates of his realm to deliterate on 
the means of defence. Fortunately for his ambition, 
both father and son were absorbed by their Andalusian 
conquests. To secure, if possible, the good-will of the 

• Roderieui Tol (spud SchoRuin. tom. it. et W.). Clinmicon Conimbrto. 
raw, pauim (spud FlorcL bun. xxill.). Anniln Compoitellslii, p. SC9, SC. 
tin eodem tomo). Analei TslHiAiKM ii. 41^ (in eiMieiu lomo). Brarulum, 
put iv. Vucooc^IlM, p, 6J| &C. Rodyricui Sanciiu (apud Scbotttim, 
tom. L). Lemoi, Cm U. !lr 13. To tbeae miut be added Abu Abdalla 
{VMtia, %am. li.) j aad.Ckiiid^ tom. Ill 
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former, he sent a considerable aid to the Christian 
camp, which was readily received by the hero. In the 
mean time he himself resolved to protit by the reverses 
of the misbelievers, and finish the conquest of Algarve. 
At the head of a sufilcient force, he accordingly pene¬ 
trated into that province, and speedily recovered the 
places which the Mohammedans had again surprised. 
In his next campaign he recovered Serpa, Moura, and 
other places on the eastern bank of the Guadiana— 
places which his predecessors had reduced, but which 
the active enemy had contrived to regain. In a 
subsequent expedition, his ardour or avarice led him 
to encroach on the possessions of Alfonso el Sabio, 
Fernando’s successor. I'he wall or regulus of Niebla, 
perceiving that hostilities were directed against him, 
implored the aid. of his liege superior, the king of 
Leon and Castile. The latter enjoined the Lusitanian 
not to molest Mohammed. The instruction appears to 
have been disregarded; for the Castilian army imme¬ 
diately marched against the Portuguese, who were com¬ 
pelled to retreat. The Castilian king did not stop here. 
On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly conquered 
by Ills subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged to 
him, he invaded that province, and quickly reduced 
its chief fortresses. The Portuguese was glad to sue 
for an accommodation ; and it was at length agreed 
that he should marry dofia Beatrix de Guzman, a 
natural daughter of the Castilian, and with her receive 
the sovereignly of Algarve. As the province had been 
conquered by the subjects of both crowns, equity would 
have indicated its division by the two monerchs; 
but as such a division would probably have led to iii- 
ture wars, the present arrangement might be a politic 
one. The Castilian appears to have reserved to him¬ 
self the sovereignty of Algarve ; his feudatory being 
required both to pay tribute, and to furnish a certain 
number of forces whenever he should be at war. The 
cession, with whatever gonditiona it was accompanied, 
was disagreeable to the Caatilians, who thought that 
0 3 
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their monarch had sacrificed the interests of the state in 
favour of his daughter.* The marriage was solemnised 
in the following year (in 1254), and a few years after¬ 
wards Portugal was declared for ever free from homage 
to the Castilian kings. 

125S From the facility with which this matrimonial con- 
t“ nection was formed, it would be inferred that the Lu- 
sitanian was become a widower. But the countess 
Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her 
lord. He pleaded that the former marriage remained 
null, oh impotentiam naturce, in that lady; hut that 
such an impediment existed, may well be doubted. No 
complaint of it was made by her former husband, a 
prince of the royal house of France ; nor by her second 
husband, until some time after his accession to the Por¬ 
tuguese throne. Her only defects were her barrenness 
and her age, — two which, though no canonist would 
recognise, were sufficient in the mind of so unscrupu¬ 
lous a prince as Alfonso. The lady applied for the 
restoration of her rights; he refused to recognise them: 
she sailed for Portugal to plead them in person ; but he 
refused to see her : and when at length she forced her 
way into his presence, he heard, unmoved, her en¬ 
treaties, her expostulations, and threats; and witnessed, 
unmoved, a grief which would have softened the heart 
of any other man. The queen (for such history must 
call her) retired to Boulogne, and laid her complaints be¬ 
fore the pope and her liege superior, St. Louis. After a 
patient examination of the case, Alexander IV. expedited 
a bull, by which he declared Matilda the lawful wife of 
Alfonso, and annulled the recent marriage with doBa 
Beatrix. The king persevered in his lust, as he had 
already done in his usurpation, even when excommuni¬ 
cated by the pope ; and he and his household were in¬ 
terdict^ from the offices of the church. A second 
time is she said to have visited Portugal, but with as 
little success. Id his conduct .towards this devoted lady. 


• See Vol. IL 1B& 
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there is something that must strike every reader with 
indignation. She had married him when poor—when 
almost an exile from his native court — and had thereby 
raised him to power and riches *: and her unshaken 
attachment — unshaken even by his sickening ingrati. 
tude —proves that though the empire of the passions had 
ceasedj she possessed an uncommon share of woman’s 
best feeling. Her last act, by which she bequeathed a 
considerable sum to this faithless deserter, was character- 
istic enough of her ruling misfortune. On her death, 
in 1262 , bis prelates readily obtained from the pope a 
bull to render legitimate the present marriage, and the 
issue arising from it.f 

The rest of this prince’s reign was passed in ignoble 12S3 
disputes, either with his prelates, in relation to the ec- 
clesiastical immunities, which he had the wish but not 
the power to limit ; or with his military orders, whose 
possessions he justly considered too ample. In the 
latter case, a compromise procured him what he coveted: 
in the former, the papal thunders were too much for 
him; and be was forced not only to express contrition 
for his past sacrilegious attempts, but to exact from his 
son and successor a promise that in future no attempts 
should be made by the crown, either to levy a tax on 
ecclesiastical property, to nominate to bishoprics or 
other dignities, or to subject churchmen to the secular 
tribunals. In these conditions, the peasantry, and even 
the citizens, had reason to complain of the excesses to 
which the royal officers resorted; but they had no ad¬ 
vocate beyond the justice of their-cause,— an advocate 
not likely to be regarded in times of violence. Like all 
usurpers, Alfonso in the beginning of his reign was 
lavish of gifts, and still more of promises; when his 
throne was established by bis brother’s death, be ap- 

• “ Cum roim Bratiani r^nere debuH uxori, qua# paupefem optniA 
4lomo tKcepemt, ethetam et lexagenaritm perUesuf, verituique oe iDOfua 
beredum Luiilana domui ad regw Lcgionense#, In qulbuifluxerat, iterum 
dlUbaretur, aceientai ouptiaa contraxU/'P.'*: 

t ” Ergo Bentrtce Jiufis fuicidiu in thorum admitad, et du^ui ex« 
IkberiB regnl luuceMtone dec.—Tbw author’! ityle U much 

Mipehor to bU matter. 
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pearad in his true colours — a rapacious and unprinci. 
pled tyrant. His oppcoition to the injurious privileges 
of the church a rose not from any regard to the in¬ 
terests of hie people, but from avarice, or the lust of 
power. He died in 1279<* 

1279, Dinis, like his deceased father and most of his pre- 
&c. decessors, was embroiled with the church. He showed 
tittle disposition to observe the concessions of the late 
Idng i and, as usual, his punishment was excommunica¬ 
tion, and the imposition of an interdict. Finding by 
the experience of preceding kings, that the church, 
however protracted his resistance, must eventually tri¬ 
umph, he wisely endeavoured to obtain conditions as 
the price of his voluntary submission. With a con¬ 
vocation of his prelates, he arranged the articles of his 
reconciliation with the church: the^, which chiefly 
related to the grievance before mentioned, were sub¬ 
mitted to the pope, who modified and approved them. 
On one point, to which no strenuous opposition was 
made by his holiness, he insisted with becoming and suc¬ 
cessful earnestness, — that no order of ecclesiastics should 
be allowed to purchase land. In another demand, that 
Portuguese youths should not be allowed to take money 
from the country under the pretence of studying in 
foreign universities, he was less successful, though he 
partially reduced the evil. If he could not effect all 
that he desired, he had the consolation at least of effect¬ 
ing something, and of setting a salutary example to 
his successors. In these ages papal encroacfathents were 
systematic and uniform, and statutes similar to that 
of mortmain were found necessary in most European 
states. 

1S8S In the troubles which afflicted Castile during the 
to reigns of Sancho IV. and Fernando IV., dom Dinis took 

1*98. a part,—sometimes by granting asylum te^e rebels, 
sometimes by arming in their cause, and *"*pjrc hostile 

* Chron. Coalm. p. S38, frc (ftp Florfti, tom. xsUL). Bod, Iv. a, 
(ftp. Schott L). FrMdftCiu'nirubft. De Besibui HlNpuiia. Bnmdft^ 
▼. TfticonceUoi, 7i, &c. Lemoa, Ul Ur. 11 JU U. Ur. 7. 
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inruptions into the neighbouring kingdom. But u 
these troubles were obscure and indecisirej and as al¬ 
lusion has been made to them on a former occasion *, 
diey need not be repeated here. At length, through 
the marriage of his daughter Constanza with the youth, 
ful Fernando, he became the friend of the Castilian 
government. 

As if Heaven had decreed that the guilty conduct of 1299 , 
Dinis, in fomenting rebellion- among his neighbours, 
should be visited on his own head, in 12()9 one of his 
brothers openly rebelled. Though this ill.planned dis¬ 
turbance was soon quelled, and was followed by some 
years of internal tranquillity, new troubles arose in his 
son and heir Alfonso. The king had a natural son, 
Alfonso Henriques, who appears to have possessed an 
undue share of h|s affections, and on whom he lavished 
the chief favours of the crown. The heir loudly ex- 
claimed against this evident partiality, as unjust towards 
himself; and even asserted that it was the design of the 
king to procure the legitimacy of the bastard, and exclude 
him from the throne. That such a design was ever 
formed, is exceedingly improbable: it was indignantly 
disavowed by the father; who solicited the pope to inter¬ 
fere, and deter the partisans of the prince from resort¬ 
ing to arms. But though the pontiff called on the 
Portuguese to set aside Alfonso from the succession if 
be persisted in his undutiful course, the menace bad no 
effect on the latter. On the contrary, he collected all 
the idle and dissolute youths of the kingdom, with all 
who bad rendered themselves obnoxious to justice by 
their Crimea, and took the field. His first design was 
to surprise Lisbon, and he left Coimbra for that pur¬ 
pose ; he was pursued by his incensed father, who over¬ 
took and defeated him. In vain did the saintly Isabel, 

I his mothe^andeavour to effect a reconciliatian between 
them, by fpEsusding the one to compassion, the other to 
obedience: Alfonso retreated, seized on Leyria, plun« 

’ • See fd. II. pp. 15S—199. 
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dered Alcoba 9 a, marclied on Santarem, ivhich soon 
submitted^ and was acknowledged by Oporto^ and other 
places in the vicinity. Before ViniaraenSj howeverj he 
was vigorously repulsed by the loyal governor, whom 
neither promises nor threats could draw into the pre¬ 
vailing stream of rebellion. The king, who had reco. 
vered Leyria, now threatened Coimbra. To defend 
this important place, Alfonso raised the siege of Vima- 
raens, and advanced with his whole force. The two 
armies soon came in sight, and were preparing for a 
general action, when Isabel again appeared and re¬ 
newed her attempts at reconciliation. Finding her 
husband inaccessible to her prayers and remonstrances, 
she visited the prince, who, influenced by her assurances 
that no intention had ever existed of excluding him 
from tile throne, showed signs of repentance. The 
king Was, in the endj persuaded to grant a truce of four 
days, while commissioners appointed by each party en¬ 
deavoured to arrange their unhappy differences. Their 
attempts were vain ; the period expired, and the two 
armies engaged; the action, however, though some¬ 
what bloody, was indecisive,—a circumstance that more 
inclined the two combatants to peace than all the con¬ 
siderations of nature or decency, or all the exhortations 
of pope or prelate. It was now agreed that the king 
should return with his troops to Leyria, the prince to 
Pombal, while the negotiations were renewed. The com¬ 
missioners reassembled ; and, after a long deliberation, 
proposed that Alfonso should retain possession of all 
the places which then acknowledged him, but that he 
should govern them as a vassal of his father j that he 
should disband his lawless followers, some of whom had 
committed the most heinous crimes, and were daily in¬ 
flicting the heaviest calamities on the people; that his 
partuans should be forgiven, and his natural brother, 
Pedro, the chief fomenter of the recent disturbances, 
should be restored to the royal favour; and that the 
obnoxious Alfonso Henriques should be exiled from the 
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court and kingdom. The conditions were accepted by 
father and son, who swore to fulfil them faithfully.* 

But this reconciliation was of short continuance. One 132 s. 
cause of its rupture is said to have been the return 
of the bastard Alfonso Henriques ; another, "that the 
prince, on finding that his revenues, however ample, 
were insufficient for his prodigality, applied to his father 
for their augmentation, and met with a refusal. In 
the soreness of mind consequent on the recent disputes, 
few incentives were required to renew the mutual 
animosity. To prevent the repetition of the scenes 
which had so much disgraced the kingdom, Dinis con¬ 
voked the states; in which the demands of the son were 
discussed, and rejected as both unreasonable and pre. 
judicial to the royal authority. Alfonso indignantly 
retired to Santarem; where, through the persuasion of 
his unprincipled advisers, he again armed, and proceeded 
towards Lisbon. As many inhabitants of that capital 
complained of the severity with which the king enforced 
the administration of justice, he hoped that they would 
embrace the party of one who advocated and permitted 
every possible licence,—the consistent friend of dis¬ 
obedience and anarchy. As he approached, he was met 
by a royai messenger, who in the king’s name com¬ 
manded him to retire; but he disregarded the summons, 
and with banners displayed pursued his audacious 
march. The outraged father left the city to chastise 
him; and a battle would immediately have ensued, but 
for the timely interference of Isabel, who was again 
fortunate enough to persuade both to suspend ffieir dif¬ 
ferences. Alfonso retired to Santarem, where he passed 
some months in his usual manner, without regard to 
the sufferings of the people, caused by the rapacity and 
violence of his creatures. That place had always been 
a favourite residence of the king. In 1334, he paid it a 
visit, after acquainting his son with hia intentions, and 
protesting that he did not mean to incommode any one 
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during his shoit stay. But he was accompanied by his 
Illegitimate boRj whom he had not only recalled to court, 
but restored to a high office in the household. As usual, 
the jealousy of the prince vented itself in murmurs; the 
king retorted; and a quarrel ensued, in which the attend¬ 
ants of both took a part, and in which blood was shed. 
As the party of Alfonso increased, the king was at 
leng^ constrained again to dismiss the obnoxious bas¬ 
tard ; to depose the justiciary of the kingdom—a person 
peculiarly hateful to the prince; and to accord the latter 
a considerable addition to his revenues. 

1325. Dom Dinis did not long survive this reconciliation 
with his undutiful son. On his return to Lisbon he 
sickened, and remained in that state till his death. It 
is some consolation to find that, before his departure, he 
solicited and obtained a visit from Alfonso; and that 
both met with sentiments not merely of mutual forgive, 
ness, but of affection.—Dinis was a superior prince; with 
great zeal in the administration of justice, he combined 
a liberality truly royal, and a capacity of mind truly 
comprehensive. In 1284, he laid in Lisbon the found¬ 
ation of a university; but in 1308, finding that the 
students were more addicted to the pleasures of a capital 
than to the fatigues of science, he obtained the pope’s 
permission to transfer it to Coimbra. With the con¬ 
fiscated possessions of the Templars, he founded and 
endowed a new military order — that of Christ; the 
knights of which, by the bull of that institution, were 
bound to interminable war with the Moors. Most of 
the deprived Templars were readily admitted into the 
new community; a proof that, whatever might be t^teii 
conduct in France, in Portugal (and the same is equally 
true of the rest of the peninsula) they had done nothing 
to forfeit the esteem of their countrymen. The queen 
of dom Dinis, as before observed, dofia Isabel, a princess 
of Aragon, has been canonised for her piety. But, with 
all her virtues, she could not escape persecution. She 
was accused of aiding her son in his rebellions; and by 
her incensed husband was both exiled from the court, 
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and deprived of her appanage, until the affection of the 
people, who readily espoused her cause, procured her 
restitution to the royal favour and the rights of her 
station. On another occasion she was accused of a 
much more heinous offence, — of adultery with one of 
her domestics, who was thrown into a furnace ; but who, 
like the three witnesses of old, miraculously escaped 
unhurt. The miracles adduced in evidence of he» dei. 
flcation may be found in the Jesuit Vasconcellos.* 

Alfonso IV., surnamed the Bra ' oef , had scarcely 1325, 
grasped the reins of sovereignty, when he exhibited, in 
a manner bttle becoming royalty, his vindictive feelings 
towards his illegitimate brother, Alfonso Henriques, 
who, to escape his wrath, had just fled into Castile. 

That brother, by a sentence of the new king, was de¬ 
prived of his honours and lordship of Albuquerque, 
which he had held through his marriage with an 
heiress of that house, and was in addition condemned to 
perpetual exile. His first step was to write a suppli¬ 
catory letter to Alfonso, whose anger, by ardent and . 
probably sincere protestations of allegiance and duty, he 
hoped to disarm; but when he found that these were 
despised, he resorted to arms. Having collected some 
troops in Castile, and been joined by a prince of that 
kingdom, he entered Portugal, laid waste the frontiers, 
put to the sword every living being that fell in his way, 
and defeated the grand master of Avis, who attempted 
to arrest his progress. The king now took the field in 
person, demolished Albuquerque, and laid waste the 
neighbouring territories of Castile. These harassing 
though indecisive hostilities might have continued for 

* Brand, v, Chnm. Conlmb. (Flor. xxlIL p. S40, &e.). Rod, Sant Ir. 

(ap. Schott i.). Vaic. p. 19, Stc. La Clhda, tom. IL Ferreru, tom. Ir. 

Lemofl, iv. liv. IS. j • 

f The reign of tbU prince la more remarkabls than moat other penoda > 
fhr the dUagreement between the Caatiilan and Portuguese historian^ not 
tnarely as to raotivea, but fkcU. Both write with all the heat of partiaana, 
and both endeavour to give such a colouring to events as to fhvour th^ 
peculiar views. In these disputes, honesty or ^ndour has little share. To 
leek toe truth from either party alone would be vain; it can only he 
covered from a carefUl and ujpbiaiied examination of both. On such a 
suhK>ot A foreigner should have no prcdudicoa* yet 1 a Clhde provu that they 
are not couflued to the peninsula. 
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years, had not Santa Isabel left her retreat in the con¬ 
vent of St. Clair, which she had founded, and prevailed 
on her son to permit the return of the exile. 

1325 , Another defect of the new king gave great offence to 

1326. the people,—his neglect of public business, and his ad¬ 
diction to the chase. The first months of his reign were 
almost wholly passed in the royal forests in the vicinity 
of Cintra; and when he visited his seat of government, 
it was to converse with his ministers, not on the afikirs 
of the kingdom, but on the sport he had witnessed. As 
they had been taught by the late king, whose attention 
to the duties of government is represented as constant, 
how salutary the vigilance of the chief ruler must prove, 
where power is ever prone to oppress, they first dis¬ 
approved by their silence, and next condemned by their 
remonstrances, the favourite pursuits end uniform topic 
of Alfonso. They reminded him that the cares of jus¬ 
tice, not the love of pastime, were incumbent on roydty; 
and that the account which he must one day give to the 
King of all would regard not the number of beasts he 
had killed, but the good he had procured for his people. 
Their freedom displeased their new master, who re¬ 
proached them for it in terms at once of indignation 
and surprise. We are told that they listened to his 
torrent of abuse with perfect composure; that when he 
had finished they replied, he must either change his 
habits, or resign his dignity in favour of a worthier 
ruler; that his first impulse was to puni^ them for 
their audacity ; but that, in the end, he applauded their 
honest zeal, restored them to his confidence, and became 
as attentive as he had before been indifferent to the 
duties of his station.* 

132 ? The first twelve years of Alfonso’s reign were dis- 
to tracted by hostilities with his namesake of Castile, who, 

J329. gg before related, was the husband of his daughter.f 
Though these hostilities were chiefly owing to the per- 

* Though tbif in lutMtance Ifl the uniform relation of all the hiatorimia 
of Fortugu, native or foreign, we do not v^ouch for it« accuracy^ atieait, 
not fbr the utter portion of it. 
t See VoL U pp. 203-^ 
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versity of the infante don Juan Manuel, it cannot be 
denied that the Portuguese king had abundant reason 
for dissatisfaction with his son-in-law. The usage ex¬ 
perienced by the Castilian queen at the hands of her 
husband j her mortification at seeing a mistress, Leonora 
de Guzman, not only preferred to herself, but the sole 
depository of the roytd favour ; the studied insults to 
which she was daily exposed both from her husband and 
his minion; at length exhausted her patience, and drew 
forth some complaints to her father. The influence, too, 
which don Juan Manuel obtained in the Portuguese 
court through the marriage of his repudiated daughter 
Constanza with Pedro, son and heir of the Lusitanian 
king*, was uniformly exerted to embroil the two crowns. 
The most unjustiflable and least politic act of the Cas¬ 
tilian was his detaining the princess Constanza in his 
kingdom, and consequently preventing her from joining 
her husband. To the indignant remonstrances of the 
Lusitanian, he returned answers studiously evasive, — 
anxious to avert hostilities, yet no less resolved to per¬ 
severe in detaining the princess. Another subject of 
complaint was now added to the rest. In a storm at 
sea, the Portuguese admiral, who was cruising in search 
of the Mohammedan pirates, put into the port of Seville, 
and was treated as an open enemy: both he and his 
ships were detained. Alfonso not only refused to re¬ 
store them, but behaved to his queen with greater con. 
tempt than before; so much so, that she left the court, 
and fled to Burgos. For such repeated acts of violence 
there must have been some cause, and that cause was 
probably the readiness of the Portuguese king to assist 
the rebels of Castile: even now, don Juan de Lara, 
whom the Castilian was besieging in Lerma, was in 
alliance with the former. Alfonso of Portugal now sent 
a herald at arms to defy his son-in-law, on the ground, 
both of the unjust treatment of the queen, whom her 
husband was suspected of seeking to repudiate, and of 


• See Vol. IL p. S03. 
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the coatiiQued detention of Constanza. next step 

WAS to enter Castile, to invest Badajoz, and ravage the 
country as far as the vicinity of Seville. But on that 
almost impregnable fortress he could make little impres¬ 
sion, and he reluctantly raised the siege. The war was 
now as destructive as it was indecisive and even in¬ 
glorious ; it was one of mutual ravage, of shameless 
rapine, and unblushing cruelty. Instead of meeting 
each other on a fair field, they seemed intent on nothing 
but laying waste each other's territory, and collecting 
as much booty as th^ could carry away: sometimes, 
however, the contest was decided on the deep, but with 
little success to either party. Of the provinces which 
suffered by these devastating irruptions, Estremadura 
and Entre Minho e Douro, had most reason to com¬ 
plain ; though the two extremes of G^cia and Algarve 
were not without their share of evil. Though Maria, 
the Castilian queen, had sought refuge with W father, 
she was so far from listening to her personal wrongs by 
encouraging hostilities, that she was the unfailing advo¬ 
cate for their cessation. At length, through the efforts 
of the common father of Christendom,—when neither, 
the prerogatives nor the immunities of the church have 
been concerned, the popes have always discouraged war 
between Christians, — the two princes agreed to a truce, 
and to the opening of negotiations :for peace. But one 
of the conditions was the removal of Leonora de Guz¬ 
man ; a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was 
entirely governed by that lady, was in no disposition to 
execute. Hostilities would probably have continued 
during the whole of his reig^, had not the preparations 
of the Mohammedans, which he knew were chiefly 
directed against himself, and the loud complaints of hie 
own subjects, forced him to promise at least that it 
diould be conceded. Negotiations were re-opened, 
■nd with a much fairer prospect of success. To the 
departure of Constanza, the restitution of some insig¬ 
nificant fortresses which had b^.en reduced, and even to 
the return of his queen, the Castilian felt no repugnance ; 
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but though be consented for Leonora to leave the courts 
he recalled her immediately after' the conclusion of 
peace. To his queen^ however^ he no longer exhibited 
a marked lleglect: on the contrary, he treated her with 
aU the outward respect due to her character and station; 
and the good understanding was confirmed by her ad. 
mirable moderation.* 

In the wars which the Castilians had to sustain 
against the Mohammedans, the Portuguese—so nobly to 
did he forget his wrongs when the interests of Chris- 1350 
tendom were at stake —was no inefficient ally. Finding 
that his first aid of 300 lances was inadequate to the 
formidable preparations of the African and Spanish 
Moors, he himself hastened to the head-quarters of his 
son-in-law. As he approached Seville, the joy caused 
by his arrival was.such, that the clergy met him in pro- 
cessicm, singing, “ Beatus qui venit in nomine Do¬ 
mini r’-f* He was present at the great battle on the 
banks of the Salado, in which the barbaric power was 
BO signally humbled.^ Though he had nobly borne his 
part in the triumphs of the day, he refused to have any 
other share in the immense plunder won on that occa¬ 
sion, than the standard, and some trifling personal effects 
of Abul Hassan. And if after this splendid victory he 
returned to his own dominions, he did not cease to send 
reinforcements to his ally. That he was no less inter¬ 
ested in the destruction of the Mohammedan power than 
the other princes of the Peninsula, is evident from the 
position of his kingdom, and from his procuring a grant 
of the tidies during two years, and the publication of the 
crusade, from the reigning pope. This aid he continued 
readily to supply, until the death of Alfonso, by the 
plagul, before Gibraltar, in 1350. § 

• Chron. Cosim. p. 340, (spud Flora, xzUL). Roder. Ssnt Iv. (md 
Scbottuni, L). Alf. a Csrthsg, Ac. necooii FrsnclKui Tarsplia, Do Reg. 

Hlip. VsK. p. 113. La Clide,TI. Lem. iv. 17. Arabian ftagmenU in Cuiii, 
and Cond4 by Marlti. Villaaan Cronica del May Eaclarecido Friiieipe y 
Key Alfonjo el Onaenoi Chronica Domini Joannla Emmanuella (spud 
Florey, tom. IL). 

f ■■ Bleued ii he who Cometh la the name of the Lord I ’’ 

} Vol. II. p. 34. 4 VoL II. P.S06. 
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1340 The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the 
to Cruel, successor of Alfonso XI., were fuUy equalled by 

I35S. Qne in Portugal. Soon after his marriage with Con- 
Btanaa, daughter of don Juan Manuel, Pedro, the infante 
of Portugal, had become passionately smitten with one 
of her attendants, dofla Ines de Cas^o, a lady of sur¬ 
passing beauty, and frail as beautiful. That he made 
love to her, and that his criminal suit was favourably 
received, is indubitable, both from the deep grief which 
preyed on the spirits of Constanza, and from the anxiety 
of the king, lest this new favourite should be the cause of 
the same disturbance in Portugal, as Leonora de Guzman 
had occasioned in Castile. To prevent the possibility of 
a marriage between the two lovers, Alfonso caused liies 
to hold over the baptismal font a child of Pedro's,— in 
other words, to contract a near spiritual affinity. But 
the man whom the sacred bond of wedlock could not 
restrain, was not likely to be deterred from his 'purpose 
by an imaginary bar. After Constanza's death, which 
was doubtless hastened by sorrow, he privately married 
the seductive favourite. How soon after the death of 
the first wife this second union was contracted, whether 
immediately, or after liies had borne him three children, 
has been matter of much dispute. But the documents 
recording it have long since been produced j and from 
these it appears that the marriage was celebrated on the 
1st day of January, 1354, when liies must have borne 
him four children, of which three survived. It also 
appears that a papal dispensation was obtained for it, 
and that it took place at Braganza, in presence of a Por. 
tuguese prelate and his own chamberlain. However 
secret this step, it was suspected by some courtiers, 
who, partly through envy at the rising favour of the 
Castros, and partly through dread of the consequences 
which might ensue, endeavoured to prevail on the king 
to interfere in behalf of young Fernando, the son of 
Pedro and Constanza, and the lawful heir to the mo¬ 
narchy. With the view of ascertaining whether a mar. 
riage had really been effected, the prince was urged to 
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take a second wife from one of the royal families of 
Europe ; and the manner in which he rejected the pro¬ 
posal confirmed the suspicion. But mere suspicion 
was not enough. The prince was summoned to courts 
compelled to a private interview with his fafiier, and 
urged, in the most pressing terms, to declare whether 
his connection with dofia Ines was one of matrimony or 
gallantry. He solemnly and repeatedly replied, that 
she was not his wife, but his mistress ; yet, when the 
entreaty was renewed, that he would abandon so guilty 
an intercourse, he firmly refused. The king now secretly 
consulted with his confidential advisers, as to the pre¬ 
cautions he ought to adopt in regard to young Fernando, 
since, from the boundless influence possessed over the 
mind of Pedro by dotia Ines, it was feared that the true 
heir would be set aside from the succession in faVour of 
her offspring. Unfortunately, both for his own fame, 
and for the interests of the kingdom, Alfonso consulted 
with' such only as were personally hostile to the lady : 
they did not scruple to assure him, that unless she were 
forcibly removed, the state after his death would become 
a prey to ail the horrors of a disputed succession. We 
axe told that his soul revolted at the deed ; but that, in 
the end, they wrung from him, a reluctant consent to 
her death. The time, however, which elapsed from 
the formation to the execution of this murderous pur¬ 
pose, proves that pity was a sentiment strange to his 
breast. That purpose was not so secret as to escape two 
friends of Pedro, — his mother, the queen Beatrix, 
and the archbishop of Braga. Both, in the design of 
averting the catastrophe, warned him of the plot; 
but he disregarded the intimation — doubtless, because 
he could not believe that the royal mind of his father 
could be contaminated by the guilt of murder, and be¬ 
cause he considered the warning as a feint to procure 
his separation from Ifies. After the lapse of some 
months, the king hearing that his son had departed on a 
hunting excursion for few days, hastily left Monte 
M6r, and proceeded to &e convent of St. Clair, at Co- 
F S 
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imbra, where she then was. On learning his approach, 
she at once apprehended his object. Her only resource 
was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children 
by the hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, 
prostrated herself at his feet, and in the most pathetic 
terms begged for mercy. Her beauty, her youth, her 
deep emotion, and the sight of her offspring,— his own 
grand-children, — so affected him, that after a struggle 
between policy and nature, the latter triumphed, and he 
retired. No sooner, however, was he in private with 
his confidents, than they censured his compassion, 
though natural in itself, as ruinous in its consequences 
to his family and kingdom. By their artful represent¬ 
ations, they not only confirmed him in his original pur¬ 
pose, but obtained his consent that they should be 
entrusVed with its immediate execution. Accordingly 
they hastened to file convent, and the unfortunate, guilty 
Ines, fell beneath their daggers. 

1355. The fate of this lady has called forth the deepest 
commiseration of novelists and poets, and has given 
rise to some vigorous effusions of the tragic muse. 
But her crimes have been carefully thrown into the 
shade. The woman who could consent to a criminal 
connexion with a married man—the object of an 
amiable wife's love;—who, by her guilt, broke the heart 
of that excellent princess; who, before the remains 
of that princess were cold, renewed the criminal inter¬ 
course; and who, during so many successive years, was 
the ready, nay eager creature of his lust, must, by un¬ 
biased posterity, be regarded with any thing but respect. 
Her tragical end must indeed command our sympathy, 
and cover her assassins with abhorrence; but let not 
these natural sentiments blind us to her crimes, 

When Pedro returned from the chase, and found his 
wife so barbarously murdered, his grief was surpassed, 
if possible, by his thirst for revenge. He leagued him¬ 
self with the kindred of Ifles; and though he coueld not 
fall on the murderers, who were protected by the king, 
he laid waste the provinces of Entre Dssuo e Minho, 
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and Traa os MonteBj where their possesBionB chiefly lay. 

He next marched on Oporto, but the archbishop of 
Braga threw himself into the place, with the resolution 
of defending it to the last extremity, and the enterprise 
was abandoned. King Alfonso was in consternation at 
the unexpected fury of his son. It was probably at his 
suggestion that the queen, accompanied by several pre¬ 
lates, hastened into Tras os Montes. They represented, 
but without effect, to the prince, the madness of deso¬ 
lating an inheritance which must soon be his; he threat¬ 
ened to continue his hostilities until the murderers were 
delivered up to him. To such a demand Alfonso could 
not consent; but in the end he proposed, as the price of 
reconciliation, that the obnoxious nobles should be ban- . 
ished from the court,—perhaps also from the kingdom, 
—and his son admitted to the chief share of the 
administration. Pedro accepted it, laid down his arms, 
and proceeded to court, where he was received with an 
afiecdon truly paternal, and where he engaged, though 
with a fixed resolution of breaking the engagement, 
never to seek revenge on the assassins of dotia liies. 

Alfonso did not long survive this forced reconciliation j 356, 
with his son. His death, which happened at the be- 1357. 
ginning of 1357, is said to have been hastened by re¬ 
morse for the tragical deed of which he had been the 
occasion. That he exhibited great—let us hope avail¬ 
ing—repentance, is certain; but his character was un- 
amiable. He had been a disobedient son, an unjust 
brother, and a harsh father. The rebellion of his 
son was but fit retribution for his own conduct to the 


royal Dinis. His Justice too often degenerated into 
blind vengeance. During his reign (in 1348) Portugal 
was afflicted with the plague which aiaead throaghoid 
most of Europe, but which raged with more vi(denee in 
that kingdom than any where else. Whole towns are 
said to Imve been left desolate, and aosne priests to ham 
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357 Pedro I. was scarcely established on the throne, be- 

to fore he gave way to his uncontrollable desire for ven- 

360 geance on the murderers of doBa IBes. Knowing that 
they had sought protection in Castile, and bow eager his 
namesake of that country was for the surrender of several 
Castilians, who, in like manner, had obtained an asylum 
in Portugal, he seems from the very beginning of his 
reign, to have indulged the expectation that a surrender 
of the individuals obnoxious to each other might be ne¬ 
gotiated. He therefore paid court to that monarch, with 
whom he entered into a close alliance, and to whom he 
dispatched ten of his galleys to serve in the war against 
Aragon. Having declared the fugitive nobles, who were 
three in number, Pedro CoeUio, Alvaro Gonsalves, and 
Diego Lopes Pacheco, traitors to their country, and 
confiscated all their possessions, he ejther proposed or 
received the proposal—there is some doubt from which 
of the two monarchs it originally came, or whether it 
may not be equally attributed to both—for the arrest 
of their personal enemies. By whichever of the tyrants 
it was first suggested, it was speedily and eagerly em. 
braced by the other; on a given day the obnoxious 
Castilians were arrested in Portugal, the Portuguese in 
Castile, and were surrendered to their respective execu¬ 
tioners. Of the three Portuguese, however, Pacheco 
escaped, and in a manner singular enough to be detailed. 
Early on the morning of the day destined for the arrest 
■ of himself and his countrymen, he left the city in which 
he abode to join in the chase. That no one might ap¬ 
prise him of the fate intended him, and that he might 
be secured immediately on his return, the gates were 
dosed, and egress forbidden to the inhabitants. A pow 
mendicant, however, whom Pacheco had often relieved, 
and who became acquainted with the design, resolved to 
save his benefactor. The meanness of his habit, and 
hia squalid appearance lulled the suspicions of the guards, 
who allowed him to pass through the wicket. Iq the 
neighbouring forest he found the Lusitanian, whom he 
exhorted to flee from the imminent peril. The better 
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to escape detection, he clad the noble in his own mean 
attire, and advised him to flee into Aragon with the flrst 
body of muleteers he should happen to overtake. Pa¬ 
checo followed the directions of the generous beggar, 
safely arrived in Aragon, and afterwards joined count 
Enrique in France, to whose fortunes he adhered until 
he was allowed to revisit his native country. History, 
however, would be more anxious to know what became 
of the poor mendicant than of Pacheco; but of the for¬ 
mer no further record remains on earth. — The escape 
of even one victim was gall to the Portuguese king; 
but he resolved to satiate his rage on the two who were 
placed in his reach. Both were thrown into a deep 
dungeon in the city of Santarem, where the tyrant was 
then abiding, and were speedily put to the torture, with 
the view of eliciting whether others were implicated in 
the same crime, and whether certain secrets had been 
communicated to them by the late king. They with¬ 
stood the acute torments they were made to endure with 
a firmness truly admirable;—a circumstance that in¬ 
creased beyond measure the rage of Pedro, who was pre¬ 
sent at the hellish scene. With Coelho, in particular, 
whom not a word, not a groan had escaped, he was so 
exasperated that he seized a whip and struck him on the 
face. This indignity affected the high-spirited knight 
far more than his present sufferings. Regarding the king 
with eyes full of fury, he loaded him not merely with the 
keenest reproaches, with the most violent invectives, 
but with a torrent of abuse. The latter foamed at the 
mouth, and ordered his victims to be transferre'd from 
the dungeon to a scaffold erected in front of his palace. 
There he appeared at the window, expressing a savage 
delight at the new torments they sustained. At lengA 
the living hearts of both were plucked from their bodies; 
hearts and bodies were next consigned to the flames; and 
when consumed, the ashes were scattered by the winds. 

—Was this a man or an incarnation of the demon ? 

The flext proceeding of Pedro was to honour alike issi. 
die remains and memofy of the unfortunate iQes. He 
p 4 
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convoked the ata^ of hia kingdom at Caatanedo, and^ 
in thdr presence, made oath on the holy gospels, that, 
in the year 1354, he had married that lady. The wit¬ 
nesses of the fact, the bishop of Guards and his own 
idiamberlain, were likewise publicly sworn, and the bull 
of dispensation produced which pope John XXII. had 
granted for the celebration of the ceremony. No doulrt 
was entertained by the assembled nobles and clergy 
that IBes had been the lawful wife of their prince; 
and she was unanimously declared entitled to the honours 
usually paid to the Portuguese queens. That the legi¬ 
timacy of her offspring might never be disputed, copies 
of the papal dispensation, and of the oaths taken on this 
occasion, were multiplied and dispersed throughout the 
kingdom. The validity of the marriage being thus 
established, Pedro now proceeded to show due honour 
to her remains. He ordered two niagniflcent tomlis, 
both of white marble, to be constructed, one. for him¬ 
self, the other for that lady, and placed them in tbe 
monastery of Alcoba 9 a. He then proceeded to the 
church of St. Clair at Coimbra, caused hit corpse to 
be brought from the sepulchre, tq be arrayed in royal 
ornaments, to be placed on a throne with a crown on 
the head and a sceptre in the hand, and there to receive 
the homage of his assembled courtiers.* From that 
church it was conveyed on a magnificent car, accom¬ 
panied by nobles and high-born dames, all clad in 
mourning, to the monastery of Alcobafa. 

1363 the subsequent transactions of the Portuguese 

to king vKth his namesake of Castile have been already 

1867. related*, nothing now remains but briefly to notice his 
internal administration. It is allowed to have b^n as 
ngorous as it was whimsical. With the yiew of cor¬ 
recting the extravagance which had long seized on the 
high^ orders of his people, he made a law that who. 
vret bought or sold on cre^t should be punished—if 
the firet ofl^ce, by stripes; if the second, by death. In 
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his own household he set the example of paying for 
every thing in money the instant it was purchased. If 
he was thus severe against thoughtless imprudence, he 
could not be expected to be more lenient towards guilt. 
Of the vices which he visited with unpitying venge¬ 
ance, fornication and adultery were the most obnoxious 
to him. That the lover of Ihez de Castro should thus 
hold in abhorrence those which he had so long prac¬ 
tised might create surprise^ were it not proved by general 
experience, not only that we are moat forward to 
condemn in others imperfections to which ourselves 
are prone, but that kings are too often eager to plead 
an exemption from obligations binding on the rest of 
mankind. Hearing that the bishop ,of Oporto lived 
in a state of concubinage, the royal moralist hastened 
to that city, entered the episcopal palace, and, after 
fiercely reproaching the guilty prelate, laid on him so 
unmercifully with a whip, that had not some' of his 
attendants interfered, the chastisement would have been 
efficacious raough—for the possibility of future sin 
would have been removed. As he was one day pro¬ 
ceeding along a street, he heard a woman call another 
by an opprobrious name. He speedily enquired into 
the affair ; and, finding that the latter had been violated 
previous to marriage by her husband, he consigned the 
offender to the executioner. Suspecting that the wife 
of a certain merchant was unfaithful to her conjugal 
duty, he caused her to be watched until he detected 
her in the actual crime ; both lady and paramour were 
immediately committed to the flames. The husband, 
who had bwn walking for a short time in the environs 
of the city, heard on his return both of the sin and its 
punishment, and, in the impulse of his gratitude, be 
hastened to thank the king for his summary justice. 
An old woman prostituted her daughter to a Portuguese 
admiral; the woman was burnt, the admiral sentenced 
to lose his head ; a .sentence, however, which he 
escaped by flight. Other oflences against the laws 
were punished, sometiiliea in proportion to their mag- 
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nitude, but generally to -bis caprice. One countryman 
lent another a few siVer cups, which the borrower re¬ 
fused to return; he was sentenced to pay nine times 
the value to the lender. An inferior officer of the law 
one day complained that a gentleman on whom he had 
served a process, had struck him and plucked him by 
the beard; Pedro turned to the presiding judge, and 
said, " I have been struck, and my beard has been 
plucked, by one of my subjects! ” The judge, who 
understood the appeal, caused the culprit to be arrested 
and beheaded. Perceiving that causes were frequent, 
tedious, and expensive, and shrewdly ffivining the rea¬ 
son, he purged his courts of all advocates and proctors, 
—of all who had a manifest inerest in litigation, and 
reduced all processes to a simple statement of the case 
by the parties concerned, and of the sentence by the 
judges, reserving, however, to himself the privilege of 
deciding appeals. We are told that tlie result was 
similar to that which took place in ancient Rome after 
the expulsion of the physicians—that as in the latter 
case diseases, so in the former law-suits, incredibly di¬ 
minished. These details will exhibit the character of 
. Pedro in a truer light than the most laboured descrip¬ 
tion. If we add that he was liberal of rewards, and 
fond of music and dancing, the character of the royal 
barbarian will be completed.* 

1367. Fernando I., son of Pedro and the princess Cop. 
stanza, was ill fitted to succeed monarchs so vigorous 
as his immediate predecessors. Fickle, irresolute, in¬ 
constant, without discernment, directed by no rule of 
conduct, obedient only to momentary impulse, addicted 
to idleness, or to recreations still more censurable, the 
very benevolence of his nature was a calamity, since it 
exposed him to the designs of men whose uniform aim 
was solely their own advantage. 

1369 After the death of the Castilian Pedro, Fernando, as 

to 

392. * Chroo, Conlm., p. ssa Ac. sp. Hoc. xxiU. Vue, 123, Ac. Lem, Iv. Le 
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before rMated* considering himself the true heir to the 
crown, assumed the regal title and arms of Castile. Hia 
ambition was lamentably inadequate to an enterprise so 
important as that of encountering and attempting to de¬ 
throne the bastard usurper Enrique. After his inglorious 
flight from Galiciaf, he seldom took a personal share in 
the contest; and, from the recesses of his palace, he ap. 
peared to witness the invasion of his kingdom and the 
defeat of his armies with indiflPerence. His frivolous oc¬ 
cupations, hia worse than frivolous amusements, absorbed 
his whole time: according as the stream of war ap¬ 
proached his retirement, he removed from Lisbon to 
Santarem, and from Santarem to Lisbon, as intent on 
his own personal graliflcation as if Castile, not Portugal, 
were the theatre of a destructive war. When, in 1373, 
Lisbon itself was, invested by the Castilian king, the 
defence of the place was abandoned to the valour of the 
inhabitants, and to their deep-rooted hatred of the 
Spanish sway. The same year, indeed, peace was 
made through the mediation of the pope ; but it was 
often broken by Fernando during the reign both of 
Enrique and Juan 1., the son and successor of that 
prince. The marriage of Beatrix, daughter of Fer* 
nando, with Juan, in 1362, and the treaty for uniting 
the two crowns, have been related in the history of 
Castile, and to that history the reader is referred for an 
account of the obscure and indecisive, however destructive, 
wars between the two kingdoms.| 

During these transactions proposals were frequently 
made for restoring permanent harmony by matrimoniid 
alliances. At flrst Fernando cast his eyes on the in¬ 
fante Leonora of Aragon, whom he engaged to marry ; 
but, with his usual fickleness, he escaped from the ob¬ 
ligation. As the condition of one of his frequent acta 
of pacification with Castile, he next promised to raise a 
daughter of Enrique, also named Leonora, to the 

• See Vol. U n. Ssa + Ibid. 

1 Vol. II. pass, S3ft Hoder, >Ba,, Alf. k Ceitb,, Frena T»r., De Ref. 
Hup., Lop. de Ay., Chron. 
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Portuguese throne. 'When the time approached for the 
celebration of this marriage, Fernando fell passionately 
in love with one of his own subjects — a Leonora like 
the rest.* He first saw this lady, on a visit to her 
sister, doiia Maria, who was one of the attendants on 
his own sister, the infanta Beatrix. To beauty of the 
finest order, Leonora added a sprighdiness which charmed 
and a wit which captivated him; but these were far 
inferior to her ambition, and were unsupported by one 
single principle of honour or virtue. The king first 
mentioned his passion to dofia Maria, whose good offices 
he solicited. 'Whether to enhance the value of the 
prize by the difficulty of its attainment, or from more 
worthy motives, —though common charity, as well as the 
general mildness of her manners must incline us to the 
more favourable hypothesis—she first objected his en¬ 
gagement with the royal family of Castile; and when 
he replied that he would set it aside without a rupture 
with that family, she reminded him that her sister was 
already the wife of don Joam Lourenzo da Cunha, lord 
of Pombeiro. “ Of that we are well aware,” replied 
Fernando ; “ but they are i^lated by blood, and they 
married without a dispensation: the engagement may 
easily be annulled." The proposal was made to Leonora, 
who readily accepted it; proceedings for the cassation 
of the marriage were instituted in the ecclesiastical 
courts; and as the husband offered no opposition to 
them, — doubtless because he had no wish to contend 
with a plaintiff whose cause was backed by legions of 
soldiers, — it was declared null. Not considering him¬ 
self safe in Portugal, dom Lourenzo fled into Castile, 
evidently little afilicted at the loss of an unprincipled 
woman.'f There is reason to believe that it was Fer¬ 
nando’s original intention to make her his mistress; but 

* *' Nonn pars eats rd tndval,'' ujt Lemoa. Thii name, Inilead, in all 
the three cajn, b a moM ilniular colnciSance: It did not prove terrible, 
however it might be nemicloui to the Intererta of the kingdom. 

f To dlaarm ridicule by braving It, and to prove how little the aflbir had 
aObeted him, the exiled huiband attacbeilM» each aide of hb cap a golden 
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she had too much policy to become the tool of one 
whom she had resolved to rule; and she assumed the 
appearance of so much modesty^ that to gain his object he 
was forced to marry her. But this marriage was strictly 
private; a precaution adopted as well to stifle the murmurs 
of his subjects, as to prevent the indignant remon. 
strances of Enrique. It was, however, suspected, and 
the very suspicion produced great dissatisfaction through¬ 
out the kingdom — no where so great as in the capital. 
A mob, formidable from its numbers, assembled in the 
streets, and, headed by a tailor, proceeded to the palace 
to reproach the king for his imprudence. The popular 
orator, with more vehemence than eloquence, declaimed 
against the monarch's base inclinations, and against the 
insult offered to both throne and people by the prefer¬ 
ence of a humblp Portuguese lady to the infantas of 
Aragon and Castile. Fernando listened with forced 
tranquillity to the rude discourse ; and, fearful that the 
3000 mechanics and artisans before him might proceed 
to some greater outrage, he had the meanness to add a 
deliberate lie to his glaring imprudence. He said that 
he had neither married nor intended to marry Leonora. 
This declaration satisfied the mob; who, however, in¬ 
sisted that he should take an oath the following day to 
the same effect in the church of San Domingo; a 
promise which he readily made. At the time appointed, 
they proceeded to the church, but found to their raord. 
flcation that, during the night, the king and Leonora had 
fled to Santarem. In the height of their fury they 
apostrophised both in no measured terms. Their in- 
suldng conduct so incensed the queen, that she procured 
a royal order for the arrest and execution of the tailor 
and his chief* associates. The fear which this act of 
severity struck into the people, emboldened the king to 
publish his marriage. The nobles and prelates now 
hastened to court, to recognise their new queen. All 
readily kissed her hand with the exception of dora Dinis, 
sou of Pedro, and Ifiez^de Castro, who accompanied his 
refusal in open court with expressions of contempt. 
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Fernsndo drew his poignard, and would doubtless have 
laid his obnoxious brother at his feet, but for the inter¬ 
ference of two nobles who arrested his arm. Even 
Joam, the grand master of Avis, a natural son of the 
late king, who is about to perform so memorable a part 
in the national history, bowed before the triumphant 
Leonora. To render her power more secure, she began 
to act with great policy.. For the people she procured 
an exemption from certain onerous contributions, and 
the enjoyment of certain privileges ; for many of the 
most powerful nobles honours and posts; for her own 
immediate connections the best things which the crown 
could bestow. By these measures she certainly dis¬ 
armed hostility, and secured to herself an undisturbed 
possession of her new dignity.* 

The insult to the royal family of (Jastile involved in 
this imprudent marriage, was one of the causes which 
led to the hostilities that followed — hostilities in which 
the country was laid waste, from Badajoz to Lisbon, and 
that capital inveBted.+ On the conclusion of peace, in 
1373 , which was cemented by the marriage of a natural 
daughter of Fernando with a inatural son of Enrique 
tranquillity visited the kingdom for some years ; but the 
Portuguese court, through the ambition and wickedness 
of the queen, was often distracted and disgraced. As 
Fernando had only a daughter,—the princess Beatrix,— 
by Leonora, and as no hopes of future issue appears to 
have been entertained, the infante Joam, Iwother of the 
king,—not the bastard of that name who ^as the grand 
master of Avis, but the eldest surviving son of Pedro and 
iRes de Castro,— was regarded as the presumptive heir 
to the crown. To set him aside from the succession 
was now the object of the queen. Fortimately for her 
purpose, the imprudence of the prince presented her with 
the means. Struck with the personid charms of dona 
Maria, sister of the queen, he privately married her. 


• Cbnm. Coniin. xxlU. ViK. p. 13S. &c. v. 18. Ls CIMe, IL Ferr. 
psT Henn. v. ' 

Vol II. p. S34. 1 Ibid, note. 
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The step was not hidden from Leonora; whOj so far 
from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull her in¬ 
tended victim into profound security, proposed to the 
infante the hand of her own child, and with it the throne 
of Portugal. As she expected, her offer was declined; 
but she was resolved to move heaven and earth rather 
than see her sister and brother-in-law in the possession 
of supreme power. The former she appears to have 
hated: her destruction was certainly planned with de¬ 
moniacal coolness. Sending one day for the infante, she 
assumed the appearance of intense affliction; assured 
him that she knew of his marriage with her sister; but 
that regard for him and his honour, as well as for the 
honour of the royal family, would not permit her to con¬ 
ceal that sister’s depravity. “You are betrayed, prince!" 
was the substance of her address. “ Maria loves an. 
other, to whom she grants her favours I ” Unfortunately, 
Joam, who was unacquainted with her real character, 
and who could not suppose her capable of deliberately 
destroying a sister, implicitly believed her; and, in the 
madness of his rage, hastened to Coimbra, where the 
princess then abode. She met him with her usual 
smiles; and, on being repulsed, falteringly demanded 
the cause. “ Because,” replied the infuriated husband, 
“ you have divulged our marriage, and sacrihced my 
honour I ”—“ Bid your attendants retire, and I will 
satisfy you! ”—“ I come not to hear your excuses," he 
furiously returned, “but to punish your guilt!" and 
at the same time his dagger found a way to her heart I 
She fell into the arms of her weeping attendants, while 
he mounted his horse and fled. The detestable cau6e of 
all this wickedness affected inconsolable grief, threw her¬ 
self at the royal feet, and cried for vengeance on the 
murderer. But whether she found the king averse to 
justice, or whether she feared the indignation of the in¬ 
fante, who, sooner or later, would become acquainted 
with the innocence of Maria, she suddenly changed her 
proceedings, and obtained permission for him to return 
to court. But there ev'ery one shunned tim—no one 
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more eagerly than Leonora ; so that, seeing his hopes of 
Beatrix at an end, he retired intp the province of Entae 
Douro e Minho, where he was soon acquainted with Uie 
• bloody perfidy of the queen. Having reason to distrust 
his safety, he fled into Castile, his heart torn by remorse 
for the fate of one whom he had passionately loved, and 
whose bleeding image was incessantly before him.* 

1379 Though on the accession of Juan I. of CastUe Fer- 
nando readily renewed the peace between the two crowns, 
1382. consented to marry his daughter Beatrix to the heir 
of the Castiliant, his characteristic fickleness was such 
that he soon resolved to resume hostilides. To engage 
the duke of Lancaster in his cause, he sent a trusty mes¬ 
senger to England, dom Joam Fernando Andeiro, who 
concluded a league with the Plantagenet. To conceal 
this negotiation from the world, especially from the Cas¬ 
tilian, he pretended great anger with Andeiro, whom he 
arrssted, and confined to the fortress of Estremos. 
During his agreeable captivity in this place, he was 
frequently visited by the disguised king, who was 
sometimes accompanied by the queen, and was made 
to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and solicited 
for his advice. Sometimes, too, the queen, at her. 
husband's command, or her own suggestion, repairdi 
alone to the fortress for the same purpose. Perceividg 
her vanity, as well of her person as of her talents, uid 
how gratified she was by adulation, Andeiro ofibred her 
the accustomed incense. As his person Was unexcep. 
tionable, his address elegant, and his manners prepossess¬ 
ing, he soon won so far on the credulous Leonoraj that 
she became the willing partner of his lust, and still more 
of his ambition. In the hostilities which followed the 
arrival of the earl of Cambridge f, he was released, and, 
by her influence, was invested with the lordship of 
Ourem. His wife and children were brought to court; 
but his intimacy with Leonora so incensed the countess, 

'■ It 

* Same authoritiea. 

f The tranuotioai to which tbil relation refen, wiU be found in VoL IL, 
lelRH of Juan 1. 
t Vol U p. 236. 
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tiiat though ^ did not reveal — perhaps because die 
had not witnessed — t^ie actual guilt of the parties, she 
did not scruple to assert that there was more than an or¬ 
dinary attacWent between them. Whether these reports 
reached the . ears of Fernando, or, if they did, whether 
he believed them, is unknown; but so complete was the 
ascendancy of Leonora over his feeble mind, that, had 
he been acquainted with the whole extent of her amour, 
he would probably have trembled to punish her. But 
guilt is subject to alarms, which in themselves, to say 
nothing of the sting of conscience, or the anticipated 
justice of Heaven, more than counterbalancea the plea¬ 
sure or advantage it is intended to procure. Here was 
a proud queen doomed to be the slave of her minion, 
and in daily apprehension of being betrayed by the most 
common accident Her own imprudence increased die 
danger of her situation. One day, when Andeiro <nd 
another noble entered her apartments, both, through the 
heat of the weather, covered with dust and perspiration, 
she asked them if they had no handkerchief. As this 
was a luxury in that age possessed by few, both replied 
in the negative. She divided a veil into two halves, one 
»f which she gave to each. The conde Gonsales received 
his part with respect, and retired into a comer to remove 
the nuisance; while Andeiro approached the queen, and 
addressed to her what he intended to be a compliment, 
but licentiouB enough to show the terms on which they 
lived with each other. Neither the words, nor the 
•mile which rewarded them, escaped the ears of a lady 
of honour, the wife of the baron de Azevedo. This 
kdy was thoughtless enough to disclose the circumstance 
to her husband, who, with still greater imprudence, one 
day hinted to the queen his knowledge of her connection 
with Andeiro. Leonora now trembled for her safety, 
especially as Azevedo was the friend of don Joam, 
grand master of Avis, who had lately declared himself 
he# enemy, Md who might at any time reveal the 
amour to the king. ^ She vowed ^e, ruin of both. 
Having forged some letto-s, whidi compromised Bie 
VOL. III. 4 
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loyalty of both,—'which made both the secret agents of 
the Castilian king, — she went to Fernando, laid them 
before him, procured an order for their arrest, and saw 
them securely confined. This was not enough. Grown 
desperate 'by her sense of danger, she fabricated a royal 
order for the immediate execution of the two prisoners, 
addressed to the governor of the fortress. But the go¬ 
vernor knew her character, suspected her purpose, and 
replied, that he could not obey it until the following 
morning. A second mandate was sent, in terms much 
more peremptory; but, instead of complying, the go¬ 
vernor took both orders to the king. Nothing can so 
clearly show the wretched dependence of Fernando on 
his queen, than the fact that, though these audacious in¬ 
struments completely opened his eyes as to her real 
character, he dared not attempt to punish her. He 
merely enjoined the officer to preserve a deep silence on 
this extraordinary transaction, and to respect the Uves of 
the two prisoners. 

1382 Any other than Leonora would have been utterly 
confounded at this si^al exposure of her deeds; but 
her wickedness was distinguished by a boldness which 
would have done honour to the most celebrated female 
adventurer of an Italian court. To a conviction expressed 
by the king that the grand master was innocent, she 
listened with much apparent pleasure, and even solicited 
the release of him and his companion. .With ap efiron- 
tery which has no parallel in history, the very day of 
their enlargement she invited both to her palace; ex. 
pressed great commiseration for their late danger; and 
imputed the whole blame to one of the knights of Avis. 
That she had resolved to poison both in an entertain¬ 
ment given on the occasion, is the opinion of all the 
national historians; but the destined victims were on 
their ^ard, and escaped. Though the grand master 
complained of his arrest to Fernando himself, he could 
obtain no clue to the cause. But tbe latter was ibw 
evidently unhapjiy; he saw that tb^ affections of his queen 
were estranged from him, and transferred to Anddro< 
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Yet — such was his deplorable weakness!—he net 
both with constrained smiles^ and deputed both to be 
present at the marriage of hie daughter Beatrix with Juan' 
of Castile.* On this occasion the favourite appeared 
with a splendour which night have become a sovereign 
prince ; but which filled the beholders with indignation or 
envy. The perpetual sight of a faithless wife and her 
insolent paramour^ was at length too much even for the 
feeble Fernando. In the agony of his feelings he one 
day opened his’heart to the grand masterj who he knew 
hated Andeiro, and with whom he planned that minion’s 
assassination. But his own death, the result alike of 
constitutional weakness of frame and mental suffering, 
saved him from the guilt of murder. 

The reign of this sovereign was one of the most de¬ 
plorable that evet afflicted Portugal. The wars with 
Castile, — wars lightly undertaken and ingloriously con¬ 
ducted — and the consequent invasions of his territory 
by his more powerful neighbours, impoverished his 
people. Yet there were moments when he was not 
inattentive to the duties of his station. In some of his 
edicts he provided compulsory employment for the dis¬ 
solute and idle; restrained the licentiousness of the 
vagabonds whose depredations were severely felt in the 
provinces j placed bounds to the avarice of the monastic 
wders, by rendering it illegal for them to succeed by 
testamentary bequest to landed property ; improved the 
police of the towns, and the discipline of his fleet ; he 
also rebuilt the walls of Coimbra and Lisbon which 
had been levelled in the recent wars. But these regula¬ 
tions were but’ the impulse of the moment, and were 
succeeded by some mischievous freak. Among these 
was the fatal one of raising by an arbitrary enactment 
the value of the current coin far beyond its intrinsic 
worth.-l" 

• taiL II. page ass. .... 
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J 383 . iNTHHRKONtiM. By the death of Fernando, his 
daughter Beatrix, queen of Castile, was the true heir to 
the throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from 
expecting a foreign yoke, had, on the marriage of the 
infanta, expressly stipulated that, in case of Fernando's 
death, the government should be vested in a regent, until 
she had a son capable of assuming the sovereignty; 
that son, too, to be educated bat in Castile but in Fortu. 
gal. A^en that event happened, she had no child, ~ 
a circumstance that induced her husband to claim the 
crown in her right, and that filled the Portuguese with 
vexation. They were satisfied neither with their in¬ 
tended sovereign, Juan, nor with the regent, Leonora, 
the queen-mother, whom the will of the late king ap¬ 
pointed to that dignity. And when, in conformity with 
the demands of the Castilian, Beatrix was proclaimed 
in Lisbon, the people either exhibited a mournful silence, 
or cried out that they would have no other king than their 
infante Joam, son of Pedro and Ines de Castro, and the 
unfortunate husband of Maria, sister of Leonora, whose 
tragical fate has been recorded. But Joam and his bro¬ 
ther Dinis now languished in the dungeons of Castile*, 
whither they had been consigned by the king, who 
knew that, if suffered to enter Portugal, they would 
speedily thwart his views of dominioq. Until these 
princes could be restored to their country, and until 
Beatrix should have an heir, the PortugueK resolved to 
deprive the queen-mother of the regency, in favour of 
the grand master of Avis, who alone seemed able to de¬ 
fend their national independence. 

Don Joam, as before observed, was an’SUegitimate son 
of king Pedro, by a lady of Galicia, and born in 1357. 
At seven years of age be had been invested with the 
high dignity of grand master, and his education in¬ 
trusted to one of the ablest commanders of the order. 
No man could be better adapted for the conjuncture in 
which circuntstanceB placed him. Cool, yet prompt; 

• A buUnl SiustUer ot FenunSo uk lisr huibud.were about tb« 
lime time placed lo confinement. 
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prudent, yet in iJie highest degree courageous; unre¬ 
strained by conscience, and ready to act either with 
cunning or violence, according as either appeared neces¬ 
sary to his purpose, he would indeed have been a 
formidable opponent to any sovereign, much more to 
one so weak as the Castilian. Seeing the favourgble 
disposition of the people, and confiding in his own men¬ 
tal resources, he commenced a policy which, if at first 
cautious, was sure to prove efficacious. To have a 
pretext for the design he meditated, he first solicited 
the regency from Juan j and having sustained a refusal, 
he employed his creatures, and aU whom hatred to the 
Castilian yoke rallied round him, to secure its execution. 
Though Leonora pretended great sorrow for her hus¬ 
band’s death, and endeavoured, by, affected mildness, 
as well as by an administration truly liberal, to win the 
popular favour, her object was penetrated and despised. 
But a stronger sentiment was felt for Andeiro, who 
directed her at his pleasure, and whose death was now 
decreed by the grand master. To remove the latter 
under some honourable pretext from court, he was 
charged by Leonora with the government of Alemtejo: 
a province that, in the war inevitably impending with 
the Castilians, would be most exposed to their fury. 
He accepted the trust with apparent satisfaction; but 
scarcely had he travelled two leagues on his journey, 
when, accompanied by twenty-five resolute followers, 
be returned to Lisbon, and hastened to the royal apart¬ 
ments, where he knew he should find Andeiro. The 
gpiilty pair were as usual together. To the demand 
of the queen ts to the motive of his unexpected re¬ 
turn, he replied, that, having received certain in- 
fornaation of the formidable armament preparing by 
Juan of Castile, he came to request the permission for 
raising a larger force. This reply appeared to satisfy 
her, and all animosity seemed so far bMished, that the 
favourite invited the grand master to dinner. The lat¬ 
ter, who offered some pxcuse, solicited a few momenta’ 
private conversation with the count, and both passed 
a 3 
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into another apartment. While engaged in this way', 
Joam struck t|^e count with a dagger, at the same time 
a knight of his suite advanced, and by a second blow 
deprived the victim of life. The noise alarmed his 
doihestics, who, instead of avenging his death, escaped 
alopg the roof of the palace: it more sensibly affected 
the queen, who was not only inconsolable for liis loss, 
but,apprehensive that the same fate was designed for 
herself. The tragical deed was hailed with character¬ 
istic acclamations by the populace, who, profiting by 
the example, massacred every one suspected to be hos¬ 
tile to the pretensions of their new idol, and plundered 
on every side. Anumg these was the bishop of Lisbon, 
a man of great merit and virtue, who, eager to put a 
stop to the horrid scenes which were perpetrating, and 
accompanied by two others, ascended the tower of the 
cathedral, and sounded the tocsin. His desire to spare 
the efiusion of blood was considered as an unanswerable 
proof that he was in favour of Andeiro, or at least op¬ 
posed to the grand master: a licentious band instandy 
rushed up the tower, and threw him and his com¬ 
panions from the summit. Their mangled corpses 
remained long without sepulture; a prey to dogs and 
beings more savage than dogs.* Leonora now fled 
from the ci^ to Alenquer. On the way, she turned her 
eyes for a moment back on the towers of that capital, 
and, in the bitterness of her heart, prayed that she might 
live to see it wrapt in flames. After her departure, the 
grand master seemed pensive and melancholy ; deplored 
the calamides of his country ; complained that he was 
unequal to oppose his powerful enemies? and pretended 
that he would retire into England, to pass his remain¬ 
ing days in tranquillity. This hypocritical policy had 
its effect: it alarmed the mob, who dreaded being aban- 

7^8 of thlf prelate hu excited litUe pity among the orthodox 
Fmlugueee, because^he favoured the antl.popc i'—'* Queda myrterlDm, 
sue permttio Deoi oara ucMtrar caitigo aa maoi doi Portuguecei, anlda aue 
oom Indlgnidade (it ii a wonder thia aaving clauae ia added) o upieo 
veiado que entre ellea auatenttei o eacandatoso fcUma.”«i>mar» ▼. 1£3. 
llie orUiodozy waa carried •tUi farther by^e plunder and murdor of the 
Jewi. 
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doned to the justice their recent crimes so well merited, 
and who tumultuously flocked around him, insisting 
diat he should assume the regency until Beatrice should 
become the mother of a son destined to rule over them. 
With much apparent reluctance, he accepted the prof¬ 
fered dignity, in the resolution of securing one much 
higher.* 

The first measures of the new regent were charapter- isb 3 
istic of the man. Having selected as the members of to 
his council men as distinguished for knowledge as they 
were for a courage tempered by prudence, he published 
an edict in which entire pardon was promised to all 
criminals, whatever their offences, ,who within a short 
period should rally round his standard, and assist him 
in opposing the queen and the laniards. At this 
unexpected call,, great numbers—amounting, we are 
told, to thousands—hastened from their prisons or their 
haunts to swell his army. At first the nobles and pre¬ 
lates, suspicious of his character, and disgusted with his 
crimes, stood aloof; but, by bribes, by honours, and by 
the magnitude of his promises, he weaned many of 
them, gradually yet surely, from the cause of Leonora. 
Through the active exertions of his emissaries, many of 
tile great towns were persuaded to follow the example 
of Lisbon. The impunity with which 4iis followers 
perpetrated every possible crime, was too alluring not to 
increase the number. Murder, plunder, rape, and sa¬ 
crilege were the constant attendants of this lawless 
party.t The abbess of the convent of Castres was 
dragged from her cloister, was poniarded before the 
high altar, anther body subjected to brutalities of which 
not even the mention would be tolerated by the reader. 

In the end it was dragged to a public square, and there 


• Roder. Sant iv. Lonei de Ayala. FrolitMt, by Johnn, voL yii. Voac. 
^ 143. Ac. Alf. a Carth, ca?. 90. Franc. Tar. p. 584. La Cleda, UL Itv. 10. 
2^00, V. Uv. 20. et SL Ferr. par Harm. v. .... 

't The modern hiitoriana of Portugal pa • gently over the horror* or uia 
'benod. Their want of candour on luch occaiions, and their genem ou- 
ponoaty on all where the national character la involved, ore deaervmg of 
the leverett rei^heafioii. • 
i Q 4 
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left; diere too it might have remained^ hod Dot the 
darknes* of night emboldened some pious hands to 
remove it, and honour it with the rites of sepulture. 
The nuns were’ fortunate enough to effect their escape. 
Tfak is but one instance, among numbers which havo 
been preserved, and among thousands of which the 
memory has perished, of the monstrous crimes of this 
interregnum; yet no attempt was made to punish them 
by ^e regent, who felt that the licence thus allowed 
was his only tenure on the attachment of his adherents. 
Strange that these very men, who thus abandoned not 
merely the obligations of religion, but every human 
feeling, should still 1)^ the slaves of superstition I Amidst 
these scenes, a hermit who bad passed many years of 
his life on a neigh^uring mountain, and who had been 
gained by Joam, appeared in Lisbon. His studied aim. 
plicity of manner, his sonorous declamation, his 
parent zeal, and still more the nature of his subject — 
obedience to " the powers that be”—procured him a 
willing audience. He was soon regarded as a prophet, 
and was persuaded to ey»cise his imaginary vocation 
in favour of the regent, to whom he accordingly pre« 
dieted every success with which Heaven could reward 
its favourites. Undaunted by these predictions, the 
king of CasAle invaded the kingdom, received the 8ub> 
mission of several places, and penetrated to Santsrem, to 
concert with his mother-in-law, Leonora, the means of 
annihilating the resources of Joam. But thvi; ambitiouB 
woman, who perceived that with the arrival of the king 
her authority had ceased, soon regarded his cause with 
indifference, ultimately with dislike. Hex intrigues 
w&e planned more frequently to thwart than to aid bis 
measures; so that, aware of her faithless character, he 
at length surrounded her with spies, and reduced ha 
nearly to the condition of a prisoner in her own palace. 
This was not the way tn remove her growing diain- 
ehnstion to hia cause ; nor was it long before she ope^y 
expressed her wishes for the ^success of the graD4 
master. To show her that she was in his power, —'to 
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prevent her meditated flight and probable junction with 
Joam, and to be thenceforth free from her restleaa in¬ 
trigues, he caused her to be arrested, to be conducted 
into Spain, and to be confined in the convent of Torde- 
aillas, near Valladolid.* 

As allusion has already been made to the chief 13S4, 
events of the present wart, and as those events are not '^BS. 
in themselves of muQh interest, little more remains to . 
be said of them. Though Lisbon was invested both 
by sea and land, and in a few months reduced to the 
greatest distress, it was defended with equal ability and 
valour by the grand master and his captains, still more 
by the unconquerable spirit of the inhabitants. In the 
end, however, the provisions being exhausted, and the 
ranks of the defenders thinned as well by famine as 
the sword, the pjace must inevitably hare surrendered, 
had not the king, who loss had been much more severe, 
and who had now to encounter pestilence no less than 
the armed enemy, precipitately raised the siege. He 
at first retired to Torres Vedras, where, having issued 
directions for the preservation of the fortified places 
which still acknowledged him, he returned into Castile. 

His absence was well improved by the grand master, 
who, with great celerity, obtained possession of several 
important towns,—some by assault, but more through 
voluntary submission. But, amidst these successes, he 
was near falling a victim to a conspiracy, fomented by 
the partisans of the Castilian king, and encouraged by 
that monarch. Twd of the conspirators, however, in¬ 
fluenced either by remorse or the hope of gain, revealed 
the plot to Joam. To end the distractions of the coun¬ 
try, the states, early in 1385, were convoked at Co¬ 
imbra. There the creatures of the regent proposed his 
proclamation as king, as the only measure capable of 
restoring internal tranquillity, and of enabling the nation 
to withstand the arras of Casdle. They even endea¬ 
voured to show that he was the nearest heir to the 


• Vuc. Lemot. Bk Cleae. Femru bjr HiinnlJljr. 
t See Vol. II. p. S3J, Ac. 
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crown. The issue of Ifles de Castro they set aside, as 
sprung from an adulterous connection ; and the same 
objection they urged against Beatrix*, whose mother 
they considered as the lawful wife, not of the late king, 
but of the lord de Pombeiro. In extolling the personal 
qualities of the regent,—his military capacity, his 
talents for administration, his diligence, prudence, and 
firmness,—they were more successful. Had Joam, the 
eldest son of Ifies, or even his brother Dinis, who were 
prisoners in Castile, been present, there would have been 
little need of such a display; but the possibility of their 
return seemed so remote, and the present danger so 
pressing, that, in the end, those who had most loudly 
advocated their rights, joined the party of the regent; 
and, on the 6th day of April, 138.';, he was unanimously 
proclaimed king. . 

1.385 JoAH I. having, through the eloquence of his advo. 
cates, and the no less effectual martial attitude of hie 

1403. attained the great object of his ambition, vigor, 

ously prepared for the war with his rival of Castile. 
Through the promises as well as the menaces of his 
barons, many of the most considerable fortified places in 
the interest of the Castilian king were recovered. The 
events which followed ; the decisive victory gained by 
Joam at Aljubarota ; the alternations of success and 
failure that succeeded; the arrival of the duke of Lan. 
caster to obtain the Castilian crown in right of his wife 
Constanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel; the alliance 
between the two princes, Joam' marryiitg Philippa, 
a daughter of the duke; the subsequent reconciliation 
between the latter and the king of Castile, cemented by 
the marriage of the princess Catherine, daughter of the 

* Hifbt not B BtUl iitronfer one have been ui^rod Bgalnit her marrlsfe 
with %/oreign prince, and her conaequent Inability to wear the crown f ** ae 
a fliha do rei deipasar ^ndpe ou lenhor de huma nacaO ntrangeira, i^a 
naS aera reconhecida runha, porque dm nad queremM que oa nouoa povot 
MiaS (^iradM a obedecer a rei aue na3 naacer Porluguec," ii ceitiuDly 
a nindamenUI law of the monarchy. It U tomewhat iirange that Renaa 
the fhmoui JuriiconiuU, and the eloquent advocate of Joam at theae conea, 
did not appw to thia law. But If the law qacluded Beatrix, did It aim ex. 
elude her iaaue, eapedally aa that laaue had been recngnlara both by Uug 
Fernando and the cortea which approved the condiUona of the marriaseT 
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Flantagenetj with Enrique^ son of Juaiij and other 
transactions of these troubled times^ have already been 
noticed so far as the limits of this compendium can 
allow.* Nor, though, long after this reconciliation of 
the duke and the Castilian king, a desultory warfare, 
raged between Portugal and that power, are the details 
sufficiently interesting to be laid before the reader. It 
must be sufficient to observe, that peace was made and 
broken more than once ; that the success lay with the 
Lusitanian king, — a success, however, attributable as 
much to the internal troubles of Castile after the death 
of Juan I., as to the valour of Joam ; and that, when a 
more durable peace was concluded in 1403, the Portu¬ 
guese had recovered their fortresses, and were in pos¬ 
session of Badajoz.f 

The next few, years were passed in tranquillity, in- 1404 
temipted, indeed, by one or two misunderstandings with ^ 
Castile, which led to no result. This time appears to ' 
have been passed by the king in improving the admi. 
lustration of the realm, which had been so fatally re¬ 
laxed since the death of Fernando, and which had not 
been in much vigour since the time of Pedro. His 
salutary severity was above all directed against mur¬ 
derers and robbers by profession, and also against such 
as took justice into their own hands. By these means 
he became a popular monarch with aU but some of his 
nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the late wars. To his valiant constable, don 
Nunho Alvares Pereiro, he was more indebted than to 
any other cause, both for his crown, and for the success- 
fill issue of the Castilian war; and he bad thought no 
rewards,—not even the revenues of whole towns, nor 
vast estates,—too great for such services. But if he had 
thus showered his royal bounty on that able and faithful 
man, he had rewarded with a pitiful spirit the attach, 
ment of others. To stifle the complaints which were 

• See VoL II. pp. 938—910. 

f IbkL 941—243. Rader. W. Air. > Garth. Franc. Tar. Lopei ds 
Ayala. FtalHort, vil. Vaic. > 114. Ac. La Ciede, III. IIt. la et 1L 
LenHM, T. lir. SI. et Iona vL Ur. 9S. Fenerni, par Her., v. et n. 
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breathed against his parsimony, and doubtless to allay 
the envy which was entertained towards himself, the 
constable, with a generosity wholly unequalled, volun¬ 
tarily abandoned a considerable portion of his vast pos¬ 
sessions ii^ favour of these unrequited knights ; of such, 
especially, as had been the faithful companions of his 
own fortunes. His liberality, however, gave great offence 
to the king, who regarded it as an assumption of the 
highest and most valuable prerogative of royalty. His 
dissatisfaction was increased by the enemies — and no 
favourite was ever without them—of dom Nunho, who 
represented him as already too powerful for a subject, 
and as aiming at a popularity which might become iiu 
jurious to the state. Joain no longer hesitated to com¬ 
mit an act unworthy of his station,—to revoke the 
grants which he had made to the constable, and which 
had been employed by the latter in the manner just re¬ 
lated. Both the knights who had received, and the 
nobles who had granted, these just rewards of the most 
splendid services, were deeply affronted at this indignity, 
and both prepared to bid a final adieu to their country. 
With some difficulty he, who sincerely loved his sove¬ 
reign, was persuaded at that sovereign’s earnest request 
to remain, but they passed into Castile. This was not 
the only injustice which this celebrated man sustained 
from his master. He had only a daughter: to deprive 
her of the ample possessions which still remained tD 
him, a law was promulgated, that no female should 
thenceforward succeed to such as had been conferred by 
the crown, and that on the demise of the male feoffees, 
they should revert to their original source. But nothing 
could shake the fidelity of the constable, who continued 
to serve the king with equal zeal and equal success. 
Nor can it be denied that, however individuals might 
suffer, the community benefited by these resources; by 
them the royal revenues were increased, and in the 
same degree the people were relieved. 

1411 By his queen Philippa, dauglj^ter of the duke of Lon- 
•® caster, Joam had severe children, of whom five were 
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sond. As these princes grew in years, they, displayed 
great martial ardour, and promised to become the W- 
warks of the country and throne. He had resoWed to 
confer on them the honour of knighthood, and to cele¬ 
brate the occasion by a magnificent tournament. But- 
they despised the peaceful Usts, and besought his per¬ 
mission to win their spurs in a nobler manner, by an 
expedition against the Moors. The fortress of Ceuta*, 
on the African side of the straits of Gibraltar, seemed to 
them the most inviting of conquests; it promised also 
to be the most useful, as it was inhabited by pirates, 
who were daily disturbing the commerce of the king¬ 
dom, and who had accumulated riches sufficient to satisfy 
even avarice. Though eager to gratify a propensity 
which he loved, the king was at first startled by the 
magnitude of thctproposed enterprise. The fortifitations 
of Ceuta were strong, and defended by the bravest por¬ 
tion of the Mohammedan population ; to reduce them, a 
considerable armament must be prepared, and at an 
expense which he was loth to incur. In the end, how¬ 
ever, he yielded to their urgent entreaties; the expedi¬ 
tion was resolved, two confidential ofiicers were sent to 
reconnoitre the place, and the royal councU gave a re¬ 
luctant consent to the project. But, as secrecy alone 
could insure its success, as a premature disclosure of 
the design would have enabled the pirafts to increase 
the number of their defenders, and the strength of their 
works, the whole peninsula was in suspense, and not 
without alarm at the preparations of the king. Having 
tranquillised the Castilians, the Aragonese, and the 
Moors of Granada, as to his intentions, and fearful, of 
rousing the suspicions of the Africans, he intimated that 
his armament was to be led against the count of Holland. 
Not even the death of his queen, who was carried off 
by the plague f, nor his advanced years, could suspend 

« If thU A corruption of CMtat, or of Septmi, the number of hlUi on 
which the town nnd foitreM are built 9 

■f The memory of this Enc^^b prlneen li held in high retpect in Por- 
tugal «< TaoUb enlm opiniomi qmd popuium erst, quod tolOm lilnd rectb 
Tidebatur> quod ipea comprooiiaet”* JdatfAerta de Pitamo, JOe 
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his prepa^tions. At lengthy having collected a con¬ 
siderable number of vessels from most parts, and been 
joined by adventurers from most nations of Europe, 
accompanied by his sons and his chief nobles, Joam 
embarked, proceeded towards the straits, and, the middle 
of August, 1415, arrived before Ceuta. The Moorish 
governor, Sala ben Sala, a man advanced in years, but 
of undaunted courage, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
In spite, however, of his opposition, the disembarkation 
was effected without loss,- the Moors who lined the 
coast were dispersed, and forced to seek shelter in the 
fortress. The ardour of the two infantes caused them 
to pursue the fugitives so closely, that both entered into 
the place at the same moment. Perceiving that they 
were accompanied by no more than 500 Christians, the 
formea sent messengers for assistance, and were soon 
joined by a few hundred more. By this time, another 
of the princes, Pedro, had disembarked, and hastened 
to rejoin his elder brothers, Duarte and Henrique. 
Before reaching them, however, he found that the Moors 
had rallied, and were fiercely contending in various 
parts of the city for their domestic hearths. One party 
of Portuguese was giving way before the desperate 
valour of the besieged: he arrested their motion, led 
them to the attack, and dispersed the misbelievers. But 
he, too, pursifed with as little foresight as his brothers; 
and, with no more than four companions, was soon 
enveloped by a host. The five heroes turned a des¬ 
perate front to their assailants, and, thoiigh every 
moment in danger of being cut down, maintained their 
ground until a party of their countrymen hastened to 
relieve them. Seeing the impossibility of continuing 
the struggle, so long as they remained in scattered bands, 
they fought their way to a mosque, where they found 
dom Duarte. If such valour was exhibited before the 

JBelio SepfentiiP. SI. From the bed of death thli queen, who had all the 
raartltl fplrit of her high race, delivered eu)H of her lona a tword, with a 
charge to wield the weainm in defence of wldowi, orphani, and the oouatry, 
•ttd eipeciallr agtinit the miibeUeven. 
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disembarkation of the kingj i| tras not likely to decrease 
when he himself advanced with the main body of the 
forces. Sala ben Sala, who had retired to the fortress, 
mounted his horse and fled; and his example was 
imitated by a great portion of the inhabitants. On the 
towers of that fortress the royal standard of Portugal 
was soon hoisted ; resistance was every where quelled, 
and immense spoils rewarded the victors. At first the 
king knew not what to do with his new conquest. The 
difficulty of retaining it seemed a sufficient reason for 
razing it to the ground, and this would probably have 
been the best policy ; but, after some deliberation, the 
preservation was resolved " for the glory of God and 
our Lady.” The grand mosque was immediately puri¬ 
fied, Te Deum sung, and mass pontifically performed in 
it. At the same time the infantes, who had nobly won 
their spurs, were solemnly knighted. The loss of the 
two hostile parties on this eventful day cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. With their usual exaggeration, the Portuguese 
estimate that of the enemy at 5000, or even 10,000, 
and their own at eight individuals only! It was pro¬ 
bably about equal. The government of the place was 
at first ofiered to a valiant knight, Martin Alfonso de 
Mello; and when he declined the dangerous honour, it 
was solicited and obtained by one of greater prowess 
stiU, dam Pedro dq Menezes, founder of the illustrious 
house of Villa Real. Having left a small but select 
garrison in Ceuta, and provided for the defence of the 
place against the inevitable assaults of the Moors, Joam 
reimbarked, and with the remainder of the armament 
returned to Lisbon.* 


* Matthaus de Piiano, De Bello Septensi (apud JDsd Correa de Serra, 
ColleccaS de Livros Ineditos de Hifitoria Portu^ueza, dos ReinadDS de D. 
JoaS 1., D. Duarte, 1). Alfonso V., e D. Joa5 II.; publicados de Ordera du 
Academia Real das SclencUa de Lisboa, tom. i. p. 7, &C. Gomes Eannee 
de Zurara, Cronica do Conde dom Pedro de Menezei. p. S13. &c. (apud 
eundeiD, tom II) Vase. p. 151, &c. La Clede, Hr. iL (xl). Lemos, vL 
liv. SA 

This collection by Da Serra is of great value to the historian. Matlhvus 
de nsano, the preceptor of Alfbnso V. and Gomes de Zurara, hlstorlogra. 
pher of Portugal, were both contemporary with the princes whose deeda 
they relate. 
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horsemen he commanded, is (he co^p^^tanEd enth^istjal^ 
theme of oraise by the national ail^ters. Ths^^ipipbtf 
of darmianes which he was compello^to svst^n ^ 
the three years immediately followinf^hf j|®ducUop 0 
Ceuta, is said, no doubt hyperbolically, -to^avtf eju 
Deeded the number of days. It is certain that* during 
his goyernment, the place was frequently assailed 1^ ^ 
whole power of the African Poors, aided by the flMt'of 
their brethren of Granada, and that he triumphed over 
them all. That the Moors should lament the loss t>f 
BO fair a city, — a loss for which, considering 
strength of Ae fortifications, they were unable to ac¬ 
count on natural grounds *; and that they should bum 
with the desire of recovering it, was to be expected. 
Their grief is poetically described by the contemporary 
biographer of the governor. During the night some 
retired into the forest, to mourn in silence over the 
death of kindred and friends; some made the neigh¬ 
bouring valleys echo with their sighs ; many, who had 
lost their kindred, startled at the sound of the wind 
which passed through the trees; others sought Con¬ 
solation by a mutual relation of what they had seen and 
heard — of the dreams in which the shades of their 
departed brethren had appeaiired to them ; while the 
more resolute foamed with rage, ag they beheld from 
an eminence the Christian banners floating on the 
towers of their lost city.-|' After this tribute to sor- 


* " Ha no mundoj detiad, Intendlnento hiimanal em qua podera caber, 
t)tte huma taO nobre c taO real cldade, em hum boo dla, se podewa perder, 
e nafi ainda em hum dia, mai em huma ora: por certo nao Airam eetea 
homeni viventei, mai foram 0 | poderin* do Inrerno que chegaraO iober 
lloa’''^CroNiea do Condf dom Pedro, p. 24d. 

f ” DepoU que foi noite andaiuio per aqueUei boequee era plaodaea oouca 
daouviroeyemiduftdellBt, pueatoquefiMiem indela",.. **£ aMycomecamfi 
da ee aahir daquellea maUw, cada hum per eua parte, b chamane, hum 
Mt outhau per leui prarUM nomet,—ai madrei chamaraS oi fithoe, ob mai. 
doi ai mulherea"... *' E antm emitavafi, humiaoioutroB, quintal abuide* 
•Mharad, a onWiUd de cent* anoi atd aquelle dia, an dumb naquella ova 
todof davam o etitendemento da perda preienta**... ** mi^toa hf oure que 
diaeraO qua virora auj dormlndo muiUa alniaa daquellea quo foraO mortoa 
Tin dla peiBir^~ ** ** w tuiia vlnham amedrenuuloa da grande mortiOv 

dado que vlrom fhaer em aeui padrei, fliloa, e pamtai, e nitunea que o 
iwm que oveuto laila uai arrorei Ibei genre texnor/’s-JMiA 
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r; Al| thf avthdrs of their eahmity/ 

^kd in ddvtmng .niea|ui for repairing it. No sooner did 
khcf iee the fleet Vf Joam depart^ than hoge cheered 
tbeiiw^. The^ resolved to invest the place, and if unable 
to reduce it'^^ny^pen force, they were sure to obtain it 
by faininie>-^‘unless, as some of Ae more superstitious 
or more timid seemed to fear, the defenders neither 
ate nor drank.*. The king had ordered the governor 
AOt to leave the walls, but 40 be ready to repel assaults, 
which he foresaw would soon be made; and this in¬ 
activity aided their rising courage. They advanced 
t^ the fortifications, and burnt a few vessels which still 
lay in the harbour: to chastise their presumption, some 
knights, without their governor's consent, issued from 
the gates, and a skirmish commenced, which ended in 
the repulse of the assailants. The prudent count now 
hastened to the scene of strife, and recalled his troops, 
whom he reprimanded for their unauthorised sortie. 
Such bravadoes could only weaken by slow, but sure 
degrees, the feeble garrison; while the number of 
Moors in so populous a country, could suffer no sen¬ 
sible diminution. Thenceforward, in thd hope of al¬ 
luring them from the place, and, if possible, of draw¬ 
ing them into an ambuscade at some distance from it, 
the Africans resolved, almost daily, to appear at the 
foot of the ramparts and insult them. For some days 
this was borne, but with great indignation, by the 
Christian soldiers and hidalgos ; when their murmurs 
became so loud, that dora Pedro was compelled to 
permit a few of them to combat with the enemy, but 
on the express condition that they would not remove 
far from the walls. The skirmishes which followed 
'ibis concession were perpetual, and always honourable 
to the Portuguese. In one of these irruptions they cut 
down the trees, and razed the walls of the spacious and 
magnificent gardens in the vicinity,— a measure, per- 

* Como, diciam ellM, gente averano mundo que not deftinda noua cidade 
per Dontinua?om de tempo, por certo aeria eatranha couaa, M/eo fe ellat 
nunam cvmerem ncm btbcrem c uArrim a$ eatua§ neceuarias do oeo. * Crc^ 
nica do L'ondc dom Pedro, p. 248. 
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hapSj Tendered necessary from the facility with which 
the Moors intrenched themselves ; but the havoc so in¬ 
censed the latter^ that they plucked their beards^ and 
swore to be avenged on the dogs who had done it. To 
omit no opportunity of fulfilling their vow, they took 
up their abode in th#neighbouring hills ; and, for fear 
of surprise, fortified their position. To dislodge those 
who dwelt in the valley of Larenjo, the governor one 
night despatched a select band, which made great carnage 
among them. But as the Christians, with more ardour 
than prudence, persevered in their vocation, morning 
dawned upon them, andahowed their small force to the 
enemy. The latter now rallied, and closed round the 
devoted band, who fought with desperation, until a de¬ 
tachment from the city arrived, freed them from their 
perilous situation, and aided them in clearing the whole 
valley of misbelievers. In other sorties they were more 
successful, as they went in sufficient numbers to defy 
resistance; and by removing the enemy’s line of ha¬ 
bitation to a greater distance, they were in le^s danger 
of surprise. Sometimes they obtained considerable 
booty, especially in flocks and herds. This warfare was 
aa horrid as it was picturesque. When the Christian 
hidalgos and Almagaveres arrived at the village which 
they had been ordered to destroy, and the inhabitants of 
which were sure to be sunk in sleep, they generally di¬ 
vided into two or three bands, forced the doors of the 
houses, which they set on fire, and either massacred 
such as attempted to escape, or forced them back into 
the flames. The sudden coi^agration, the shrieka of 
the women and children, rendered stUl more dismal by 
the silence of night, and the bloody figures of the as¬ 
sailants, gazing with ferocious joy on Ae scene before 
them, Ixire a character too demoniacal for this world. 
When all was finished ; when the flames were expiring, 
and the last groan had pierced the sky, the orthodox 
warriors returned to the city, " praising God and our 
Lady for their succesa."* ^ 

• Doniw Eansat cle Zunn, Cnnlu do Coode dom Fsdto do lloDOiea 
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To avenge these atrocities, the Moors now gathered 
in formidable numbers, not merely from the neighbour¬ 
hood, but from wherever the fame of their wrongs had 
penetrated; but they were always repulsed by the va¬ 
liant count, whose exploits are represented as not much 
inferior to those of the cid Ruy OTas, in Valencia. The 
very exaggerations, however, proves that dom Pedro 
was the most valiant knight of a valiant nation. In 
one of these sorties against some thousands of the 
misbelievers he was wounded, and the intelligence 
brought another body of Moo^rs to the city, but with no 
better success ; for so vaUantiy were they received by 
his captains, that they were glad to escape with their 
lives. But during three years no formal siege was laid 
to the place; a circumstance sufficient^ explicable by 
the perpetual struggles for empire among the Moham¬ 
medan princes of western Africa. In 1419 the fortress 
was first invested, and by an army formidable enough 
to inspire the assailants with the hope of success. In 
the combats which ensued, the Christians, notwithstand¬ 
ing the loss of some brave captains, were, as usual, vic¬ 
torious ; and “ a pleasant thing it was,” says the 
chronicler, " to see our men, like the waters which 
flowed on the beach, sprinkled with infidel blood.” 
After some days the siege was raised, with the loss of 
some thousands on the part of the Africans. But 
scarcely had the governor time to congratulate himself on 
this event, before he received news which filled him 
with apprehension,—that a more formidable army, and 
a fleet from Granada, were preparing to move against 
him. He lost no time in soliciting succour from king 


(apud Seira, ColleccaS de livroa InMltoade HUtorla Fortugucm, tom. U.}. 
Lmoa, HUtoria Geral de Portugal, tom vi. 

Tbe drat of thei« chrooiclcri, tJiough a Fortufnieae, ahom BMne pity for 
the poor infidel wretchet t he flint curaei Cain for betting the exampel of 
morw enmity ; and still more the abominable Mahomet *’ for separating 
ao many souis itom the true fliith, and by subjecting his followers both to 
temporal death by ChrlsUan swords, and to everLuting torments by the 
deTili. When a Christian boklier mee, intimates the orthodox sage, be has 
the prospect of eternal bliss; butifor the cursed Moors, what remaiw flv 
thm but biimsbmo and fire, with Dathan and AUram 9 
H & 
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Joam, who ss readily (p-anted it. Again was the place 
investedj — this time by see and land ; and, as before, 
the valour of the besieged was almost superhuman. 
Fearing, however, that it must ultimately surrender, if 
not more effectually succoured, the king ordered two of 
his sons — the inihiTteB Henrique and Joam — to sail 
with a considerable armament. As they approached the 
place, they perceived that the Mohammedans had 
landed, and furiously assailed dom Fedro, who, with his 
handful of brave companions, was making terrific car¬ 
nage among them. This formidable host was totally 
routed ; while the infan^ took or dispersed the Moorish 
vessels, commanded by a prince of thetroyal house of 
Granada. This splendid success drew the eyes of all 
Europe towardsathis extremity of Africa. That a Chris¬ 
tian noble, with so few companions in arms, should not 
only retain possession of a distant fortress against the 
frequent attacks of great armies, but should triumph 
over those armies in the open field, would appear incre¬ 
dible, had not equal wonders been exhibited by the 
knights of some religious orders. The exploits which 
have been already recorded were frequently equalled in 
the sequel by this renowned baron ; but the limits of a 
compendium will not permit us to detail them. It must 
be sufficient to observe, that from this period to thesdose 
of king Joam’s reign, hostilities never ceased ; and that 
victory, in all cases, declared for dom Pedro. In the 
subsequent wars, he was greatly aided by his son, a 
youth of the same dauntless courage as himself, who 
made frequent incursions into the Moorish territory, and 
never failed to return with abundance of spoil.* 

1430 During these years, the king was constantly employed 
to in the duties of administration. In 1422 he ceased to be 
assisted by the advice of his constable, who left the 
court for ffie cloister, and passed the last nine years of 
his life in penitence and prayer. In 1433 he followed 

* Gomel Ebiiiim de Zurare, Cronica dpCondedom Pedro delMenezei.lir, 
I et il. (epu4 Serra. Coileccad de Livroij^om. iL] Lemos. HUtoria Oeral de 
Portugal, tom. tL uv. Sd, 
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that celebrated man to the graye. Hia actions will best 
bespeak his character. We may add, that hia generosity 
was truly royal; that he rewarded his servants with a 
prodigal hand; that he founded some religious edifices, 
and made some addition to the legislative code of hia 
country. As he advanced in years, his sense of justice 
appears to have greatly improved ; at least we hear no 
more of the violent acts which disgraced his early days, 
and which will for ever tarnish his memory. Of this 
violence he gave 4 signal proof soon after his accession. 
The jealousy of the Portuguese monarchs was such, that 
the man who ventured into private apartments of 
even the ladies%f honour subjected himself to the capital 
penalty. Joara had a chamberlain, by name Fernando 
Alfonses, to whom he bore great attachment. This 
man fell violently in love with dona Beatrix de Castro, a 
young attendant on the queen, and was successful in his 
suit. But the lady, who had more passion than virtue, 
allowed him to pay her stolen visits within the forbidden 
precincts; and though they escaped for some days the 
notice of the king, accident or jealousy at length betrayed 
them, The king sent for the culprit, reminded him of 
the penalty he had incurred, and ordered him to tee his 
mistress no more. His clemency, — the effect of his 
attachment for the chamberlain, and perhaps of a natural 
reluctance to shed blood for such an offence,—was lost on 
the other : the crime was repeated, the offender arrested, 
and consigned to the charge of the corregidor. He 
found means, however, to escape, and took sanctuary in 
a church; but he was dragged from thence by the in. 
censed monarch, was condemned, and publicly burned. 
The partner of his guilt was permitted to live; a pu¬ 
nishment whic^, if she had any sense of shame left, Joam 
rightly considered as superior to that of the chamber- 
lain. But this barbarous execution filled the court 
with horror; and for this reason, perhaps, was never 
r^eated. 

In the reign of this piince the Portuguese began thM 
famous career of maritime discovery. His son, the in- 
n 3 
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fante Henrique, who had made the mathematical aciences 
and navigation a continual study, was the first to enter 
on this course. To facilitate his long-meditated enter¬ 
prise, he fixed his abode in the kingdom of Algarve, on 
the most elevated point of Cape St. Vincent; a spot 
which he also considered as favourable to his astrono¬ 
mical observations, and where he founded the town of 
Sagres, The first voyage, with two frail barks, was 
undertaken in 1419, and extended only about five de¬ 
grees of latitude, and was consequently unsuccessful. 
The following year, however, three vessels being equip¬ 
ped for a much longer adftnture, arrived at the Madeiras, 
which had been previously discovered by our country¬ 
man, Machin, and of which they took possession. A 
subsequent expedition penetrated as far south as Sierra 
Leone, within three degrees of the line. But this 
enterprise was considered too hardy to be immediately 
improved : from this time half a century elapsed before 
any Portuguese vessel ventured beyond these latitudes, 
though the Canaries were, in the interim, discovered by 
some Biscayan mariners. Martin V. granted to the 
nation of the royal Henrique the dominion of the 
regions which might thenceforward be discovered from 
Cape Bojador to the Indies. If this prince was thus 
given to voyages, his brother Pedro was no less adiUtted 
to travelling. In 1424, accompanied by twelve of his 
most faithful aervants, he first repaired to the court of 
the Greek emperor, where be was received in a manner 
becoming his birth. The soldan of Babylon affbrded 
him a no less magnificent reception. Having worship¬ 
ped in the holy places of Palestine, he sailed for Rome, 
where the pope presented him with a bull permitting 
the kings of Portugal, like those of France, to be 
anointed and crowned. While in GenSany, he aided 
the emperor Sigismund in the wars against Hungary 
and Venice. By our Henry VI. he was received with 
even greater distinction, and admitted among the 
knights of the garter. He returned to his own country, 
after an absence of about four years, and was regard^ 
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aa a living prodigy; and a prodigy he really wsa, at a 
time when iong joumeys were unknown, and when no 
man traveiled from one kingdom to another without 
making his wiil.* 

By Joam I. the era of Cssar was abolished in For. 
tugalf, and the Christian mode of computation adopted,} 

The reign of Duarte, though short, was doomed to 
be more disastrous than that of any preceding monarch 
of Lusitania. The drat great calamity was the pisgue 
which raged during the whole of his reign, and which 
lamentably thinned the population. But a greater was 
an expedition against Tangier, the preparations for 
which oppressed his people, and the result of which 
filled the kingdom with murmurs. 

The restless ambition of the king's brother, Fernando, >433 
hurried him into, this disastrous enterprise. This in. 
fante had been too young U) share in the giorious con. 
quests of Ceuta; and had not, iike Pedro or Henrique, 
obtained celebrity either by travelling or science. But 
he burned for distinction as much as either: and he 
now soiicited the royal permission to leave the kingdom 
and to enter the service of some European power. 
Duarte, who regarded this request as the ofispring of 
discontent, promised to increase his revenues, but for¬ 
bade him to depart. Henrique next proposed an 
African expedition, at first with no better success; 
but both infantes having gained the queen to their 
views, whose influence over the mind of the king was 
all-powerful, a reluctant consent was at length wrung 
from him. He seems, however, to have entertained 
very honourable scruples as to the justice of the warfare 
in which he was about to engage. The Moors had not 
lately injured his people except in their natural endeavour 
to recover Ceuta; and he could no more reconcile to his 

• Oomea Eman de Zunra, Cronica da Coodc dom Pedro de Meneni, 
liv. it (ii|Hid Sena, CoUeccsd de Uvm, tom. 111. Vatc. p. 145, &c. La 
Clede, »c. Ill Hr !. Lemoa, *c. ri. Hr. *4. Feireraa, rl. Ruf de 
Filu, Cronica do Senhor Bey dom Duarte^ np. 1 (aputl Sem, loot i.). 
f Of thcM princM mention «ml fluently be is the esiuinj reign. 
t Hee lUflO Appendix E to the pretest VoIud^. 
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conscience the forcibly depriving them of their posses¬ 
sions than if he entered the house and despoiled the 
substance of a neighbour. He proposed the subject 
to his theologians and the pope. The chief of the 
Christian worlds with more reason than has dictated 
some papal decisions, replied that there were only 
two cases in which war against misbelievers could Iw 
lawfully undertaken: 1 st, when they were in possesion 
of territories which had belonged to Christians, and 
which the latter sought to recover: 2d, when by piracy 
or war, or any other means, they injured or insulted the 
true believers. In other cases, proceeded his holiness, 
hostilities are unjust: the elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, were created for all; and to deprive any creature 
without just cause of those necessary things, was a 
violation of natural right. There wras, however, one 
point which the pontiff omitted to notice, — the obli¬ 
gations contracted by every catholic sovereign, and still 
more solemnly by every military order, to advance the 
glory of God—in other words to convert or to destroy 
the heathen. This consideration removed the scruples 
of Duarte, and the expedition was resolved.* 

The inexperience which governed the preparations, 
and the accidental hindrances which impeded their 
completion, were regarded as melancholy omens by the 
people. The armament sailed on the 22d day of 
August, and on the 26th, arrived before Ceuta, a 
place which the heroic govenior, and his no less heroic 
son had continued to defend with the saipe success. 
From the gates they had made frequent excursions to a 
considerable distance,—twice as far as Tetuan; the first 
inroad had been without success, but the second time 
the terrified inhabitants had abandoned the city to the 
Christians, who had wrapt it in flames. The two in¬ 
fantes Henrique and Fernando, who commanded the 
present expedition, were inflamed by the desire of equal 
glory; but their ardour was for a moment damped 

' * AuthorlUet. Ooma Eannn'de Zunra,*Ruy de Fini, VasconceUoi, Ia 
CIMe, Lemot, Fetrau, &C. nearly in tbe placet but quoted. 
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when they perceived that instead of 14,000 men, the 
number ordered by the king, they had no more than 
6000 . Whether this deplorable proof of mismanage* 
ment was their work, or that of the ministers at home, 
was now vain to enquire. They were advised to solicit 
and wait for a considerable reinforcement, but with 
their usual impatience they resolved to proceed to Tan¬ 
gier, — Henrique by land, and Fernando by sea, so as 
to co-operate with each other. The former, who pro¬ 
posed to march by way of Alcacer, despatched Joam de 
Pereira, one of bis captains, with a thousand men, to 
reconnoitre the country. Pereira soon fell in with a 
great body of Moors whom he attacked and dispersed* 
On his representation that the route from Ceuta to 
Alcacer was impracticable, Henrique proceeded by way 
ofTetuan. He ^reached Tangier without accident on 
the 23d day of September, and found that his brother 
had arrived before him. The Portuguese immediately 
encamped before the place, which was defended by SalA 
ben Bala, former governor of Ceuta, with 7000 Moors. 
Scarcely were the operations commenced when a report 
was artfully spread by the Africans that they were pre¬ 
paring to abandon the fortress, the gates of which were 
opened as if for the purpose. The credulous Christians 
hastened to take possession, but as they approached th« 
gates the Moors spitefully shut them, and increased 
their rage by ‘ an insulting laugh. After a siege of 
thirty-eight days, when some parts of the walls were 
shaken, a general assault was decreed. While the in¬ 
fante, Fernando, and the Count de Arroyalos attacked 
on the side of Fez, the martial bishop of Ceuta and 
dom Fernando Condnho advanced on another: the in¬ 
fante Henrique assaulted the fortress as being best de¬ 
fended. But as if every measure of this ill-concerted 
expedition were doomed to be at once imbecile and un- 
sccessful, after sustaining a heavy loss, the besiegers 
finding that their scaling ladders were too short, were 
compelled to retreat wjth shame from the foot of the 
ramparts. Before others could be procured from Ceuta, 
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the Moors of Fez and Morocco^ amounting, we are gravely 
told, in number to 10,000 horse, and S0,000 infantry, 
advanced to raise th e siege.* Instead, however, of being 
alarmed at this prodigious force, Henrique with 4000 
of his valiant troops hastened to give them battle ; but 
BO great was the dread which this heroic little band had 
struck into that immense host, that none of the mis^ 
believers daring to wait for the onset, all escaped with 
precipitation over the neighbouring hills I But as their 
numbers soon increased by new accessions to 150,000 
raent, they returned, and this time fought with coiurage. 
After a struggle of some hours this vast force yielded to 
the impetuosity of the infante Fernando and fled, leaving 
some thousands dead on the field ! These wondrous 
fables are not enough. Indignant at their repeated 
losses of their brethren, the kings of North-westeni Af¬ 
rica combine'd the whole of the respective forces, and 
marched towards the place. The surprise of Henrique 
was great on seeing the neighbouring hills moving with 
life; the number of enemies on this occasion, we are 
veraciously assured, being 60,000 cavalry, and 700,000 
foot 11 But if surprised, he was not despairing : he 
intrusted the command of the artiUery to one officer, of 
the infantry to another, and with the cavalry posted 
himself on an eminence. On contemplating, however, 
Che dense and widely extended ranks of the Moslema, 
even he acknowledged, that to withstand such a host, 
would be temerity. He accordingly gave directiona 
for his little army to fall back and to regain the 
ships. Before this could be efiected, the Africans, like 
tigers of their own deserts, sprang upon them, eager 
to drink their blood. Like a wall of adamant ^e in. 
fante and his devoted band received the shock and 
repelled it! His horse falling under him, he mounted 

* In PortugUMe computation of the number of their enemlet, the reader 
will do well to drop ooe cifdier; hence he will have 1000 horse and 8000 
foot: M many no doimt aa were preient. 

t nBud i^ooa 

t Tlia rule before reooonnended of lubtraetlng a cipher will not do in 
thUcase. The aggrenteof hone and iofimuy mutt be divided by atioutdO 
to come near the truth, 
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that of a pagBj turned round on the enem^j and made 
dreadful havoc among them. But what could even a 
Portuguese do against myriads i his guards were killed 
by his side, and he was compelled to retreat, fighting, 
however, at every step, until he reached the intrench- 
ments, where the contest became more bloody and des¬ 
perate than it had yet been. Some of the defenders now 
fled,—for the chroniclers reluctantly allow that even 
a Portugtiese may flee, — but the seamen on board 
the vessels landed, forced the fugitives to return, and 
the conflict was sustained during some hours with 
miraculous valour 1 Towards night it was suspended ; 
and the infante agreed with his remaining captains that 
at midnight the Christians should sUently leave their 
intrenchments, pass to the beach, and he received on 
board. As the anvadera were now without provisions 
and water, this expedient was the only hope of safety 
which remained to them. But even of this they were 
soon deprived by the treachery of Martin Vieyra, Hen- 
rique’s chaplain, who passed over to the misbelievers, 
and acquainted them with the project. At this very 
day the Portuguese are seized with indignant wonder 
at this almost incredible instance of apostasy and trea¬ 
son ; and however great their confidence in the powers 
of the visible head of the church, or even of the Glorious 
Mother, they doubt whether either or both could, even 
in the event of repentance, procure for such a wretch 
the commutation of everlasting to purgatorial fire.* In 
consequence of this information, die Moors stationed a 
formidable guard along the passages to the sea and on 
tile beach. The following morning they advanced to the 
trenches; the battle was renewed, and, we are told, 
sustained, for eight hours with unshaken firmness, 
though with greatly diminished numbers. On this oc. 
casion no one exhibited more valour than the bishop of 
Ceuta; who, as he strode from rank to rank to diatri- 

* Even the mild Leraot (vi^S?7.) can eurte UiU man ; '* Hum malvide 
monitro horror de ucerdocio, indigno da humanldadBj Judai de leu Sen- 
bor, 0 Infyme clerigo MarUia Vieira.*' 
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bute indulgences with one hand^ with the other hewed 
down the nusbelievers in' a style that Called forth the 
enthusiastic admiration of the faithful. His armour was 
so shattered by the blows he received that his pontifical 
robes underneath were partially visible: sometimes he 
turned for a moment to bless or absolve; but no sooner 
had the words of peace left his hps, than another stroke 
of his sword sent a pagan soul to its dark account. Now 
he exhibited the consecrated host^ and with tears of 
devotion besought his dear children in Christ to defend 
the holy body ; while, at the same time, he gave a prac¬ 
tical illustration of his meaning, by aiming another 
deadly blow at some rash son of perdition.* In the 
end the enemy, unable to force the intrenchments, set 
them on fire, and on the approach of night retired. 
The hours which should have been given to rest were 
occupied in extinguishing the conflagration, a labour 
not less fatiguing than the conflict of the day. To aUay 
the hunger of his followers, the infante ordered the 
horses to be killed; but as there was no water, and as 
every one raged with a burning thirst, the boon was 
scarcely acceptable, until heaven sent a copious shower 
of rain. But however seasonable this relief, it could 
only be momentary. Famine, or death by the sword, 
or what was still worse, perpetual captivity, stared the 
unhappy Christians in the face, when they received a 
proposal which they could not have expected. They 
were promised both life and liberty, as the condition of 
their surrendering the artillery, arms, and baggage, and 
restoring the fortress of Ceuta. To men in their des¬ 
perate condition this proposal was too liberal not to be 
joyfully accepted. For their performance of the cove¬ 
nant the infante Fernando offered himself as hostage ; 
and was accompanied by four other knights. The 
Moors delivered into the hands of Henrique a son of 
Bald hen Bald. The chiefs, and a great part of the 
African army now left Tangier; while the Portuguese, 

• Thli U no Bzagaeratsd deMriptlon; It li takeo ftom a contemporary 
ohroD Icier. 
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reduced to SOOOj prepared to le-eiAbark. But with 
characteristic duplicity, the barbarians attempted to pre* 
vent the departure of the Christians, who were con. 
strained to fight their way to the ships.* 

While this once proud armament was slowly return- 1437 
ing to Lisbon, Henrique ashamed to appear at court, to 
proceeded to Ceuta, where fatigue of body and anxiety 
of mind, threw him into a serious illness. No sooner did 
prince Joam, who was then in Algarve, hear of the ill¬ 
ness of one brother and the captivity of another, than 
he repaired to Ceuta. The two infantes there agreed, 
that as the royal consent to the restoration of the fortress 
could not reasonably be expected, Joam should propose 
the exchange of their brother for the son of the African. 

The proposal was scornfully rejected by the Moors, who 
threatened, if the place were not immediately restored, 
to take signal revenge on the person of the infante. 
Joam now returned to Portugal to acquaint the king 
with the melancholy position of affairs. Henrique also 
repaired to court from his observatory on Cape St. 
Vincent, to consult on the means of enlarging the royal 
captive. The states were convoked and the subject 
proposed. Some deputies voted for the restoration of 
the fortress and the delivery of the infante; but others 
considered that the recovery of the prince would be too 
dearly purchased by the surrender of a place which had 
cost BO much, and which might serve as a point of de¬ 
parture for future conquests. The archbishop of Braga 
contended that Ceuta, which was now a Christian town, 
could not be restored without the express permission of 
the pope; and foreign sovereigns, who were consulted 
on Ae subject, advised Duarte to try every means of 
ransom, before relinquishing so important a possession. 

It was accordingly resolved that the prince should re. 
main in captivity until the efficacy of money should be 
proved vain. His sufferings are represented,—probably, 

* Gomes Eannet de Zurara, Cronica dn Conde dom Pedro de Meneaef, 

\iv. 11 (apud Serra. ColleccaS de Livros, See., tom It). Huy de Pina, Cronica 
do Senhor Hei dom Uuarte fftpud euoileoi» tom. 1.). VaKoncelloi^Ana. 
cephalsosei, p. 16L &c. Lemra, vL Uv. 85. La Clede, tom. ill Uv, 8. 
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with truth,—for the African Moors are destitute of any 
virtue, as at once cruel and humiliating. No sooner 
was he delivered into the hands of Sala ben Sal&, than 
he began to experience the most savage barbarity. He 
was, at first, paraded to a dungeon at Tangier, exposed 
to the insults of assembled thousands, of whom some 
■pit in his face, others covered him with filth j and, on 
readung his temporary abode, his food consisted of the 
vilest aliments, and his bed was the hard ground. 
From Tangier he was transferred to Arsilla; but two 
hours before his departure he was placed on a platform, 
and again subjected to the insults of the populace. AU 
this he bore with unshaken constancy. So long as there 
was hope that Ceuta would be restored/this treatment 
was sometimes suspended ; but when no answer arrived 
to the letters written by the Moor to the Portuguese 
court, it was aggravated in severity. No ransom would 
be received by Sida, whose only object was the recovery 
of his lost seat of government. But when the king of 
Castiie, Juan II., began to remonstrate against the de¬ 
tention of the infante, and even to threaten hostilities 
unless a ransom were received for him, the Moor, un¬ 
willing to incur the responsibility of his charge, de¬ 
livered it into the hands of his superior, the king 
oi Fez. By that tyrant Fernando was consigned 
to a subterraneous dungeon, excluded alike from 
air and light. After some months, however, he was 
drawn from his prison, — doubtless, because his perse* 
cutors knew that a longer confinement would soon place 
him beyond their reach — and made to work, like the 
vilest slave, in the royal stables and gardens. In this 
situation be heard of dom Duarte’s death *; but the in¬ 
telligence, which was confirmed by events, was accom¬ 
panied by a report, which, unfortunatdy for him, 
proved to be untrue,— that, in his last testament, his 
brother had directed Ceuta to be restored. ' It was for 
a time believed by the Moorish king, who ordered him 

* to interrupt the narrative ws antifclpate a fmryean by here foL. 
loielng tbe eufibrlDfi of the in£ante to tbeir (enainstisB. 
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to be treated Frith less severity^ but who, at the same 
time, resolved that not even the surrender of the for¬ 
tress, without a large of sum of money, should set him 
free. No sooner was the intelligence found to be erro¬ 
neous*, than, in revenge, the victim was subjected to 
new indignities. Not only was he deprived of all food, 
except a cnist of bread once in twenty-four hours, but 
he was ironed, put to harder labour, and allowed no 
apparel beySnd a rag, for the modesty of nature. The 
relation of his sufferings at length moved the pity of 
his brother, Pedro, regent of the kingdom, who, in the 
name of the royal Alfonso, despatched commissioners to 
Ceuta, to receive the infante, and to remit the keys of 
that fortress into the hands of the king of Fez. But 
they soon found that the barbarian had further views ; 
that he insisted on the restoration of the place prior to 
the uelivery of lus captive ; that his object was to gain 
possession of their ’ persons, and be thereby enabled 
to dictate whatever terms he pleased. The negoti¬ 
ations were abruptly ended, and the iU-fatcd prinoe 
transferred to his dungeon, where he languished until 
1443, when death put a period to his sufferings, 'f'he 
constancy with which he bore them ; his resignation to 
the divine will; his sweetness of disposition, are said to 
have endeared him to his gaolers; and his decease to 
have called forth the tardy compassion of the royal Moor, 
who exclaimed, that so good a man deserved to know the 
true Mth. His memory accordingly is, as it ought to be, 
revered in Portugal; but that superstitious nation, not 
satisfied with the rational sentiment, represents him as 
a martyr and saint,— as one fully entitled to the ho¬ 
nours of semi-deification. Miracles f are recorded of 
him with unblushing effrontery, and with the fiill con- 

• It ii true, howerer, that in his Uit will Duarte commanded his queen 
and brothers to procure the liberation of Fernando: a recoiamenoallon 
which, owing to the troubles that ensued wai of no BvaiL ^ 

t These miracles are alluded to by Iluy de Pina (Cronica doSenhor 
Rey dom Alfonso, t, p. hy Vascoocelioi (AnaceptuUieoies, p. lw>), and 

are more boldly detaued by L^oc (tom. vi. Ut. S6.). 
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Tiction, that^by ilis countrymen, at least, .be 

received with a proper faith. 

H3B. The unfortunate issue of the African'san^:j)n(j[ ^ ’ 
complaints of his captive brother, mosi ' 

the heart of Duarte, over whom, had^his fife )^a]^pajll4i 
fraternal affection would, doubtless, haVe 
That he meditated another expedition, and he 
commenced preparations on a formidable scale, if ht^ 
nourable to his heart; but his subjects #ere ^f^nea 
by the plague; commerce was suspended; the^ 
remained uncultivated; the public revenues were^i;^- 
hausted, and the people unwilling to make fuMer 
sacrifices, He was consequently compelled to ded'st 
from the undertaking; but he might naturally indulge 
the hope that when the scourge of pestilence forsook 
his shores, when the national industry revived, and 
happiness revisited the countenances and hearts or his 
subjects, he might resume it with greater prospect of ' * 
success. In the mean time he devoted himself, with a 
persevering zeal, to the administration of justice, — to 
the improvement of the tribunals, to defining the powers 
of the judges, and to simplifying as well as abridging 
the forms of legal processes; nor were hie efforts less ^ 
successfully applied to the encouragement of trade and 
industry. Unfortunately for his people, his life was 
too short for the benefits he meditated. In 1438 he 
was seized by the plague at Tomar, whither he had 
retired to escape its fury, and in a few days he breathed 
his last. This prince was worthy of a better fate. He 
had qualities of a high order;—he was enlightened, 
just, and patriotic; and if virtue or talent would have 
controlled the course of human events his kingdom 
would have been happy.* 

U.S9, Alfonso V., the eldest son of Duarte, being only six 

HS9. years of age on his father's death, the regency devolved 

• Rut de Pina, Cronica do Srahor Rey dom Duarte (apud'Serra, CoU 
leccaO de LIttoi, &c. tom. necnon Cronica do Senhor Rey dam Al. 
fonso V. (in eodem tomo). VaftconcellM, AQacephaUeotefij p. 163 &c. La 
Ciede. Hiitolre &dn£rale de Portugal, tern. ft. liv. 3, Lemoa, liLitoria Qeral, 
tonL y. Uv. 25. § 
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V. — THB miDwcr. 


-iPJth the last will of her husband, on the 
'‘4lMWWiw|i|&^'^<i>rincegs of excellent disposition, but 
the fickleness of her'sex, and iH 
a-fierce people. To such a people, the 
ta native woman could scarcely have been 
*a foreigner (a princess of Aragon), she 
^aa^MlJiarly obnoxious. Seeing this general discon- 
pine of the nobles, with three uncles of the king, 
,,T^rab to profit by it. By their intrigues, by their 
■irtlhReports and injurious surmises, they contrived to 
tin^rass her from the beginning of her administration. 

me three infantes, the hostility of Joam was the 
^9lt 4)itter j of Henrique the most disinterested; of 
P^o the most politic, the most ambitious, and conse¬ 
quently the most to be dreaded. Though possessed of 
no gKat sagacity,,the queen perceived where the danger 


lay, tod endeavoured to avert it. By her winning 
'measures, by present favours and promises of greater,' 
and through the medium of her women who had rela-' 
lives or lovers among the nobility, she gained over'a 
considerable number to her party. Her next step vugs 
t6 transform a powerful rival into a friend; she offered 
to dom Pedro to affiance his daughter Isabel with the 
young king,—an oflFer which he readily accepted, but 
which in no manner interrupted his career of ambition. 
Other nobles were as anxious as he to attain the same 


object, the regency, but they had neither his ability 
nor his address. He perceived that the populace were 
for him: by his liberalities, and by the artful discourses 
of his creatures, he so confirmed the feeling, that in the 
states of the kingdom he procured, not only the sanction 
of the deputies to the proposed marriage, but his recog¬ 
nition as joint regent, or at least as entitled to exercise 
a degree of authority fiiUy equal to her own. But this 
regulation was of no long continuance: the nobles in 
the interest of the queen, and of the count de Barcelos, 
a natural brother of the infante's, and the more nume¬ 
rous party who envied the success of Pedro, organised 
an opposition which threatened to displace him from his 
von. III. 8 
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eminence. At this crisis^ Henrique proposed in the 
states assembled at Lisbon that the executive should be 
divided,—that the education of the king and the care 
of the finances should rest with the queen, that the ad¬ 
ministration of justice should be ii^rusted to the count 
de Barcelos, and that Pedro should be nominated pro-, 
tector of the kingdom. At first, Leonora opposed this 
extraordinary expedient to satisfy the ambition of the 
princes ; but, finding that the populace w^e arming in. 
great multitudes to espouse the cause of their favourite, 
she was terrified into submission. Where, however, so 
many conflicting interests and rival passions wei% • at 
work, harmony could not be established. Pedra was, 
dissatisfied with the division of power; the count de 
Barcelos with the proposed marriage of the princess 
Isabel with the king, for whom he intended his^own 
daughter; and the queen with them both. She joined 
the count in forcing Pedro to surrender the written en-, 
gagement as to the marriage ; but the latter had soon 
his revenge. It was apparent to every one that the 
fiances were inadequately, in some cases improperly, 
aoministered ; the people complained, and began to ex. 
claim that there would be no prosperity for [.them until 
their idol was invested with the undivided power of the 
executive. As he had sagacity enough to perceive that 
violence would injure his cause more deeply than all the 
schemes of his enemies, he lent no ear to those who 
counselled him to assume the reins of government; he 
■aw that the natural course of events would soon afibrd 
him the opportunity of obtaining his object without 
odium. The imprudence of Leonora powerfully aided 
his views. Some of her partisans she mortally o^nded, 
by dismissing their relatives, ladies of her palace, on 
a charge without foundation. The citizens she exas¬ 
perated, by sending the revenue oflScers to vint the 
shops, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the royal 
duties were not .evaded. The populace assembled, pro¬ 
ceeded to the infante’s palace,, and insisted on Ms as¬ 
suming the regency. Hearing of this commotion, the 
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queen sent one of her nobles to allay it. He was as¬ 
sailed by the people, who, in no measured terms, up¬ 
braided him for his attachment to the queen. Appre¬ 
hensive that they might proceed further, he ordered a 
dominican friar, a creature of the court, to address 
them the following day, and to justify his conduct. 
The foolish churchman, instead of endeavouring to 
soothe the excitement, added to its fury by the intemper¬ 
ate tone of his discourse. He called them traitors, re^ls, 
rascals, and denounced on them the same punishment as 
had lately been inflicted on the citizens of Bruges by duke 
Philip. A tailor at length interrupted the discourse, by 
exclaiming, “What does this friar mean by comparing us 
to the FlemingsAre we traitors, or do we seek, like 
them, to murder our sovereign lord the king ? ” The 
audience rose at these words, with indignation in their 
looks, and mischief in their hearts. Perceiving the 
storm he had raised, he hoped to avert it by escaping to 
a neighbouring monastery ; but he was pursued by the 
mob, who threatened, unless he were immediately sur¬ 
rendered, to reduce the pile to ashes, — a threat which 
would doubtless have been executed, had not Pedro ar¬ 
rived, and persuaded them to disperse. With the queen's 
consent, the states were again convoked at Lisbon, 
to decide finally on the form of government. In the 
view of repressing both him and his party, she wrote 
to her own adherents, enjoining them to appear well 
armed, for the purpose of overawing the mob. As 
protector, and in virtue of his office at the head of 
the military force, Pedro took effectual measures to se¬ 
cure impunity for his adherents: he did more; he 
published the orders which Leonora had secretly trans¬ 
mitted to the nobles, and thereby rendered her so odious 
to the populace that, apprehensive for her safety, she 
retired to Alemquer. The archbishop of Lisbon, being 
imprudent enough to arm in her behdf, or perhaps for 
the purpose of repressing the lawless violence of the mob, 
was compelled to escape from the kingdom ; he went to 
Rome, and was immediatdy followed by an exposure— 
B 3 
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no doubt an exaggerated one — of hia life and morale. 
To bring the great question to issuej the mob, the only 
authority then subsisting, assembled in the church of St. 
Dominic, and swore, that until Alfonso reached his ma. 
jority, the government should rest in dom Pedro. Their 
violence knew no bounds. Knowing that the fortress of 
Lisbon held for the queen, they invested it in form, and 
forced the governor to surrender. In vain did she en¬ 
deavour to sow dissension among the leading partisans of 
her rival: her arts were detected ; the states assembled, 
and by a great majority confirmed the decision of the 
populace. Fidelity was sworn to the new regent in the 
cathedral of Lisbon; and, to exclude Leonora from the 
hope of any share in the administration, it was at the same 
time ordained, that if Pedro died he should be succeeded 
in the office by his brother Henrique, and the latter by 
the infante Joam, and that thenceforward no woman 
should he allowed to rule the Portuguese. This was not 
all: the princess was to be wounded in her affection, 
as well as her ambition. Under the pretext that the 
education of the young king, if left to her, must neces¬ 
sarily be effeminate, and unfit him for his station, he 
was removed by a sudden decree, of the same cortes, 
from her care, and placed under that of the regent.* 

1440 Though compelled to obey the popular voice, which, 
to on this occasion, was that of the kingdom, Leonora 
was eager to regain her authority. Among the nobility 
she had still some partisans, who were ready to under¬ 
take any thing at her command ; and her brothers, the 
infantes of Aragon, were easily persuaded to advocate 
her rights. But the ambassadors of those princes effected 
nothing. In fact, the wisdom of dom Pedro's adminis¬ 
tration daily reconciled to it some of his former ene. 
roies : he restored tranquillity, encouraged the national 

* fhiy ds Pina, Cronlea dn Senhor Her dom AlCmra V. cap. 3—SO. 
(apod M'ri'B, CnllflCcaS de Lirroi, Ac. tnm. 1), Vaaconcelloi, Anacephal*. 
OM, p, 199. &e. La Clede, Hiat Odn. de Fcrtugal, tom. Til liv. IS. Farrnaa 
Hiat Odn. turn. ai. Loimii, Hiat. Octal, tom. rii. Uv. SO 

In theie traniacCiona, La Clede enmeUmei itranselT aonfaundi peraone 
and dato. 
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industry, was indefatigable In his labours, and impartial 
in his judgments. Grateful for the benefits he procured 
them, the people of Lisbon would have erected a statue 
in his honour, had he not rigorously forbidden them. 
He was too well acquainted with both history and hu¬ 
man nature not to know that popular favour is fleeting 
as the wind. He observed, that if such a statue were 
erected, it would be one day disffgured by the very 
hands which had made it. We are assured, indeed, by 
a contemporary chronicler, that he had some anticipation 
of the melancholy fate which awaited him. fiut^his 
present authority was secure; a fact of which the queen 
attained so full a conviction, that she demanded permis¬ 
sion to leave the kingdom. To such a step he was averse, 
but he would not attempt to control her movements. 
He was satisfied'with sending his brother Henrique to 
remonstrate with her on its impropriety, and to assure 
her that, so long as she chose to remain, the honours and 
revenues due to her character and station would willingly 
be paid her. She replied, that her determination was 
irrevocable; yet, with her usual fickleness, when the 
time arrived f^or her departure, she expressed her resolu¬ 
tion to remain. This would doubtless have been the 
wiser course, had she been capable of profiting by the 
lessons of experience; but, in the vain hope of dis¬ 
placing her rival, or from an unjust fear of his designs, 
she threw herself into Crato, the prince of which was 
her steady adherent, and by her letters exhorted the 
local authorities of the country to arm in her dq^ence. 
This step embarrassed the regent, who vainly endea¬ 
voured to draw her to Lisbon, where he knew her in¬ 
trigues would be harmless: the ambassador of her 
brother, the king of Aragon^ gave her the same advice, 
but to as little effect. Had her imprudence ended here, 
the mischief might have been repaired ; but, yielding to 
the representations of her pretended friends, she openly 
erected the standard of rebellion, and at the same time 
published a manifesto, tnsulting alike to the power and 
government of the regent. Pedro now sent troops to 

o 3 
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quell the insunrection, and a civil lyar commenced : its 
horrors were increased by a body of Castilians, who, at 
the instance of Leonora, penetrated into the kingdom, 
and committed many ravages. To pluck up the evil by 
the roots, the regent himself prepared to invest her in 
Crato; hut not until he had vainly endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure a reconciliation with her. At his approach she iled 
into Castile; whilflhe count de Baicelos armed in her 
behalf in Entre Douro e Minho. The infante marched 
against the count, who submitted, on the condition that 
his relative, the expelled archbishop of Lisbon, should be 
recflled. From Castile the queen, supported by the re¬ 
presentations, and even threats, of Juan II., laboured to 
regain her lost influence; but in vain. Those represent¬ 
ations and threats were treated with open contempt; yet 
the states agreed to pay her an annqal pension corre¬ 
sponding to her rank, on the condition that she remained 
out of the kingdom,---a condition which she rejected. 
In 1445, she formally requested permission to return, 
to end her days with her children ; and her wish would 
doubtless have been gratified, had not death surprised 
her at Toledo.* 

1445 In 1446, king Alfonso reached his fourteenth year,— 
to the period of his majority. His first acts were regarded 

1449. by the people as favourable omens of his future adminis¬ 
tration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a 
good understanding with the regent. When, in the 
cortes convoked for the occasion at Lisbon, FediU re¬ 
signed the delegated authority into his hands, he desired 
the Ittter to retain it till he was better able to bear the 
load; and he soon afterwards married Isabel, to whom 
he had been affianced in his tenth year. But these 
buds of hope were soon bli|hted. The regent was pow¬ 
erful; he therefore had enemies,—and enemies the 

* Ruy de Pina, cap. 50—81. VaaconcelloB, p. 200, dec. Is Ciede, Com. Ui. 
llv. IS. Lemee, tom vli. liv. 26. Ferrenu, par Heitnilly, tom. vL 

By the Portu^eee hintorlani, the death of Iseonora ii auepected to ha^t^e 
been and the suilt ia thrown on the conitable of Caaule. the famous 

Alvaro de uina. But what interest could heTbaTe in her apetruotionf 
And when did be commit a tueUu crime? 
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more bitter^ that there was now a master who could 
destroy him with ease. Of these none were more rin- 
dictive or base than his natural brother, the count de 
Barcelos: we may add, that none could be more un¬ 
grateful j for on this very brother he had just conferred 
the lordship of Braganza, with the title of duke. This 
duke, — for such we must hereafter call him, — whose 
soul was as base as his birth *, endAavoured by the most 
abject flattery, and by the meanest attentions, to win 
the favour of the young sovereign ; he succeeded too 
well: hie society became a necessary not to be dispensed 
with. That it should prove more acceptable to Alftinso 
than that of Pedro, who knew not bow to flatter, and 
who sometimes admonished him for inattention to busi¬ 
ness, need not surprise us. No sooner did the duke of 
Braganza perceive the secure place which he held in the 
king’s affections, than he began to inveigh against the 
character and actions of Pedro, whose zeal he stigma¬ 
tised as selfish ambition, and whose popularity he repre¬ 
sented not merely as injurious, but as dangerous to the 
stability of the throne. These discourses, often repeated, 
and always with increased venom, and the mention of his 
mother’s wrongs, which were artfully distorted, made a 
deep impression on the king, who at length regarded his 
father-in-law with abhorrence. The regent perceived 
the change, and was at no loss to divine the cause; but 
he had continued in power with reluctance, and he felt 
that he could resign it with pleasure. Believing that his 
enemies were such, not from personal but from ambitious 
motives, and hoping that in a private life they" would 
cease to persecute him, he requested permission to retire 
to Coimbra, of which he was duke. His request was 
granted ; and so also was ^notber, — an act, under the 
royal signature and seal, approving the whole of his ad¬ 
ministration. He had yet to leam of what wickedness 

• It 1» Kmiewhat'alnguliir that penoni of bale birth should generally be 
M in principle, such u the fket, is abundantly proved toth by 

hlatory and the common eiqvrience of life. The lives of ceiebratM bas¬ 
tards would form a curious, and, perhaps, not an uninstruetive addition to 
our literatura 
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hunuua nature—that portion of it, at least, 
breathes the infected atmosphere of a court *—is capable. 
No sooner had he departed than a hundred reptiles 
darted their stings. Among the new charges brought 
against him was one of incredible boldness,— that which 
fastened on him the guilt of poisoning the late king and 
queen. In vain did the sage Henrique hasten from his 
serial residence aboi* Cape St. Vincent, to vindicate the 
character of his brother ; in vain did dom Alfonso de 
Almado, a nobleman of unsullied honour, join in the 
chivalrous act,—for chivalrous it was, when the lives of 
both were threatened as their reward, if they did not im¬ 
mediately retire from the court t; in vain did the latter 
enter the royal council, inveigh against the atrocious 
designs of some courtiers, and challenge all who dared 
to dispute dom Pedro’s virtues to a moirtal corahat; in. 
vain did the royal Isabel plead her father's innocence; 

— the victim's doom appeared to be sealed. Alfonso 
published an edict debarring all his subjects from com¬ 
munication with the prince, and ordering him to remain 
on his estates. Fearful of his repelling injustice by 
force, and 'with the view of his falling an easy victim, his 
arms were next demanded ; these he naturally, though 
perhaps unfortunately, refused to surrender; and the re¬ 
fuel increased the wrath of the king. One of the 
courtiers then proposed that he should be summoned to 
court; yet, in a ^aracteristic spirit, that very courtier, 

— a nephew, too, of Pedro J ! — secretly warned him 

* " "ni now the raven’s bleak aliode; 

Tie now the l^lartment of the toad: 

111 ere the Fox securely feeds, 

And there the poisonous adder breeds.'* 

Graagar Hiit 

To no ** ruined cower " in extsteooe can the linei be so appropriately ap»- 
pUed at to a court. 

f The address of this count to the Wng and council, at It appears in Btif 
de Pint (c^>. 9I.)» 1* a noble instance of magnanltnhy and courage. He 


noblej to his honour as a knight of EnglaiMl'i proud order —Men at least a 
proud one—the Garter: to his unimpeachable integrity; and to hii inti¬ 
macy ndth dom Pedro—that he knew and spoke the truthk Neither hitjiastl 
nor the cballmige with which he concluded, affbcted Alfonso. 

t This was the count de Ourem, eldmt mn of the duke de Bragania. 
Both &ther and ion may be ranked among tne mwt detmtable members of 
a detested house. 
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Rot to come. The duke of Braganea now assembled hia 
troops, and marched towards Coimbra : he was met by 
dom Pedro, before whose handful of brave friends he fled 
with ignominy, and returned to court, to incense the king 
still more. Finally, by manoeuvres which no stranger to 
a court could suppose possible, he and his murderous 
faction obtained a royal decree, declaring the duke of 
Coimbra a traitor and rebel. Seeing that his destruction 
was resolved, the latter no longer hesitated as to what 
course he should pursue. In self-defence, he laid in 
provisions for a siege in Coimbra. Hearing, however, 
that the king in person was coming to besiege him, he 
hastily prepared to meet his enemies,—not, he said, to 
oppose his king, but to vindicate his own cause, and to 
defy his calumniators. Again did his daughter affection¬ 
ately labour to Bv,ert his fate. In an agony of tears she 
cast herself at her husband’s feet, and besought his par¬ 
don; if not for his own sake, for hers. Alfonso was af¬ 
fected : he raised his queen, whom he tenderly loved, and 
promised that if her father would acknowledge his crime, 
it should be forgiven. The joyful Isabel wrote to the 
count; and immediately received a reply,—but a reply 
which for ever sealed his doom. More jealous of his ho¬ 
nour than fond of life, the high-spirited prince would 
acknowledge no crime, simply because he had none to 
acknowledge; and asserted that the only reason of his 
replying to the letter was to please his daughter. The in¬ 
censed monarch tore the reply into pieces, and said, — 
“ Your father wishes his destruction; he shall have his 
wish ! ” But the duke’s personal enemies were not satis- 
fled with his ruin : they endeavoured to effect hers. Un¬ 
der the pretext of hunting, they drew him a few hours 
from her society, and accused her of adultery with a no¬ 
bleman of her household; but however credulous Alfonso 
might be, this dia^lical calumny made no impression 
on his mind.* 

* Autheriiiei, Ruy ee Fins, VaKancelin, La Clede, Lemoa, and Far- 
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1449. Before the duke left Coimbra^ he retired into his 
chapel with his friend dom Alvaro, who had so courage¬ 
ously defended him before the royal council. To the 
count he unbosomed his heart, asserted; that he was tired 
of life; that, unless hie justiiiSation were received 
by the king, he could not and would not support it; 
and concluded by hoping that in this last extremity he 
should not be forsaken by his friend. Dom Alvaro fell 
at his feet, kissed his hands, and expressed an unalter¬ 
able resolution of living and dying with him. A con¬ 
fessor was called, who shrived and communicated both: 
and who, over the consecrated elements, received their 
oath to share the same fortune. They next embraced 
each other, and set out, persuaded that they were 
marching to certain death. Their troops were composed 
of 1000 horse and 5000 foot, all resolved to perish 
rather than permit a beloved leader to be oppressed; 
and on their banners were Fidelity ! Justice 1 

Vengeance! The duke first repaired to the monastery 
of Alcoba^a, where he was received by the monks in 
procession, and where Te Deum was sung in much 
solemnity. There lay the bones of his ancestors, 
whose tombs he visited. Gazing on that which had 
been prepared for himself, he sighed, — "I shall soon 
be laid here!" and left the monastery. Advancing 
towards Santarem in the way. to Lisbon, he soon en¬ 
countered a detachment of the royal cavalry, which, 
though it did not dare to attack him, watched his 
motions, and loaded him with the most opprobrious 
epithets. For some time he bore insult with even 
temper, and charged his followers to refrain from re¬ 
venge : but in the end the infirmity of nature prevailed; 
the detachment was charged, and thirty of the horsemen 
were made prisoners, and put to death. This act of 
* vengeance did his cause no good: it was blamed by 
some of his own adherents. His enemies took care to 
represent his march towards the capital as the con¬ 
sequence of his resolution to ..dethrone Alfonso. To 
arrest it, the king hastened to me^ him, with about 
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SOjOOO veteran troops; they approached each other on 
the banks of the Alfarrobeira, above which was an 
eminence where Pedro entrenched himself. Just before 
the assault was given, *a royal edict was proclaimed, 
ordering his followers to forsake the infante, unless they 
wished to be involved in his destruction. Some aban. 
doned him, but the majority remained faithful. At the 
commencement of the struggle, however, a ball from 
the artillery of the infante struck the royal tent,— 
whether by chance or design has never been deter¬ 
mined, — but it roused the wrath of many who had 
before pitied the fate of the victim, and gave new fury 
to the attack. For some hours, notwithstanding the 
alarming disproportion of numbers, that attack was 
repelled with heroic valour ; but the prince, who des¬ 
perately sought ^ the most dangerous post, and who 
evidmtlyj resolved to sacrifice his life, fell through a 
wound in the throat. No sooner was the siuviving 
friend, dom Alvaro, acquainted with this catastrophe, 
than, having retired to his tent for a moment, as well 
to bemoan it, as to prepare his own mind for his last 
remaining duty, he seized his lance, mounted his horse, 
and plunged into the midst of the hostile squadrons. 
Though he laid many low, he was not long in receiving 
the death he sought: a shower of arrows and darts 
brought him to the ground; and as numbers hastened 
to deprive him at once of a life which was fast ebbing 
away, he had just strength to exclaim, — “■ Now, tigers, 
satiate yourselves !" The carnage which followed was 
terrific; the troops of the fallen infante, intent on re. 
venging his death and resolved on their own, would 
neidiier give nor receive quarter; almost all fell on the 
field. The vengeance of Alfonso passed beyond the 
grave; he ordered the corpse of Pedro to remain on the 
ground, to be forever deprived of the last rites of human- 
ity;but in a few days some compassionate peasants, whose 
souls might have put to shame the boasted chivalry of 
nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the 
church of Alverca. This was not the worst: amidst 
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the excitement of the moment, msny suspected of sym¬ 
pathy for the ill-fated prince were massacred, and the 
descendants of all his adherents to the fourth generation 
declared infamous, — incapable of holding any public 
charge. The mob of Lisbon testified characteristic joy 
at his catastrophe, — a remarkable confirmation of his 
prudence, in forbidding them to erect the projected statue 
of him. 

1450 The deatli of this prince, — the greatest whom Por¬ 
to tugal had lately seen, — caused a deep sensadon through- 

1456 . out Europe, and from Rome to Britain drew forth 
nothing but execrations against his murderers. But let 
us not defend his armed opposition to his sovereign: he 
might have escaped, lived to 'vindicate his character, 
and been recalled 'with honour. The vengeance of 
which he was the victim was too furious, too blind, to be 
lasting. Through the indignant remonstrances of the 
pope and of his brother-in-law, the duke of Burgundy ; 
through the increasing, influence of his daughter, whose 
virtues were appreciated by her husband, and whose 
efforts to honour his memory were at length successful; 
and more still through the king’s conviction of hie inno¬ 
cence, in the fifth year from this tragedy his bones 
were removed from their humble sepulchre, and were 
transferred with great pomp to the mausoleum of the 
Lusitanisn kings. Of his cUldren, who were compelled 
to flee from the kingdom, and who were in the sequd 
permitted to return, the eldest, Pedro, was the only one 
that availed himself of the permission. Another, Jayme, 
who entered the church, and attained the dignity of 
cardinal, was invited to take possession of the archie]Hs- 
copal see of Lisbon ; but he died in Burgundy in 1456. 
To prevent the return of these princes, and to esnpe 
the justice due to its crimes, was die constant aim of 
base house of Braganza. That the queen, whose favour 
with the king was too firm to be shaken, would at length 
have procured the punishment of her father's murderera, 
is exceedingly probable; but in 1455, while in the pos¬ 
session of youth and health, she suddenly sickened and 
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died. That her death was the effect of poison adminia- 
tered by her enemiesj and those of her father, — among 
whom were doubtless the detestable princes of Braganza, 

—is the unshaken opinion of her own times and of pos¬ 
terity.* 

The disastrous captivity of the infante Fernando had 1457 
sunk deep into the heart of Alfonso, as into that of to 
most princes of his family ; and the desire of revenge 
had been suspended, not abandoned. A circumstance 
which was calculated to suspend it some time longer, 
hastened its execution. The reduction of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turks had filled Christian.Europe with 
consternation, and had led to the formation of a gen¬ 
eral league, the object of which was to drive back the 
misbelievers into their Asiatic wilds. But the death 
of the pope, whp had so zealously espoused the holy 
warfare, and the dissensions of the Christian princes, 
occasioned the dissolution of the confederacy. Of these 
none had exhibited more zeal than Alfonso, whose pre¬ 
parations in the ports of Lisbon, Setubal, and Oporto, 
were now disposable against the African Moors.f His 
original intention was to reduce the fortress of Tan¬ 
gier, the siege of which had proved so unfortunate 
to the princes Henrique and Fernando ; but the 
advice of a Portuguese noble, then at Ceuta, who pro¬ 
bably dreaded the issue of an attempt on that strong 
fortress, determined him to invest Alcazar Seguer. In 
September, 1457, the armament, consisting of above 
SOO vessels, and carrying 20,000 men, sailed from the 
three ports, effected a junction at sea, and steered 
towards the Moorish coast. On the 17th of the follow¬ 
ing month it arrived before the place, where, notwith. 
standing the opposition of the enemy, the disembark-, 
ation was effected without much loss. The batteries 

• Bur de Pins, Cron. AKbnio V., cap. 100—1S8, Cronies do Conde 
dom Duarte de Meneaei, paiilm (apud terras Colleccad de IJvi^ frc. 
tiAn. i. et 111.). Vaaeoncetloi, p. SOO, &c La Clede, tom. 11. Hr. 12. Lmoi, 
tom. vlU llT, Sa Faneruj Um vi. et ril. 

f To pay the expentei of tmi armament, Alfonio caused a new golden 
ooLn to itruck, named the eruaatto ue eroM Unpreaaed on one itda. 
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were now erected ; towards sunset a general assault 
was ordered; scaling-ladders were placed against the 
wallSj and a resolute body of the besiegers mounted. 
The reception, however, which they experienced, was so 
warm, that a suspension of the combat followed. It 
was now dark, yet the Portuguese soldiers remained 
under arms, and about midnight the artillery began to 
play upon the city. The terrified inhabitants, who were 
hitherto but imperfectly acquainted with the effects of 
gunpowder, soon proposed an accommodation. The king 
would consent to no other than that they should imme¬ 
diately leave the place. After ineffectual attempts to 
procure terms less rigorous, they gave hostages for their 
performance of this condition ; and at daybreak the 
fallowing morning, with their families and moveable 
property, they evacuated the town, which was instantly 
entered by the Christians, and the government of which 
was confided to dom Duerte de Menezes, son of the de¬ 
ceased hero of Ceuta. That trust could not have been 
placed in better hands, as it soon proved by the sequel. 
Ko sooner did the king of Fez ^hear that the Portu¬ 
guese were preparing to invest Alcazar Seguer, than 
he collected troops and marched to relieve it. On 
the way he heard of its fall, but he resolved to 
recover it. Having halted to receive reinforcements, 
on the 13th of November, the following year, the king 
appeared before the place, at the head, we are told, of 
30,000 horse and a prodigious number of foot. In vain 
did Alfonso, who advanced from Ceuta, endeavour to 
throw ouppUes into the fortress. Disappointed in his 
hope, and afraid, with forces so greatly inferior, to r«m 
the risk of an action, he earned a letter to be thrown 
tlie walls, and exhorted the governor to hcdd out 
until his return from Portugal, whither he found it no- 
cewary to repair for reinforcements. His departure 
animated the courage of the Moors, but did not deject 
that of the defaiders. After a siege of many days, the 
Mohammedan king ordered a general assault, whieh was 
repulsed with heavy km; so heavy, indeed, that he was 
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compelled to retire in search of reinforcetnenta. Duarte 
took advantage of his absence to construct a wali^ ex¬ 
tending from the town to the beach, by means of which 
supplies coming by aea could easily be received into the 
place. In July the following year, the Moorish king ap- • 
peered a second time before it, accompanied, we are told, 
by the most numerous army ever collected in this part of 
Africa.* But on the present, as on the former occasion, 
success refused to shine on his banners, and, after some 
desperate efforts, which were signally repulsed, he re. 
solved to raise the siege. Duarte hearing of the in¬ 
tention, added insult to defeat: he representing to 
him, by letter, how Ignominious the step would prove 
to his fame, and beseeching him not to take it until 
he had repeated his assaults. The enraged Moor 
cursed the presumption of " the Christian dog 
reminded him of the disastrous defeat before Tangier, 
and how a prince of Portugal, the hapless Fernando, 
had recently adorned his stables at Fez. This boast 
was but a poor return for the loss of two great 
armies, and for two inglorious retreats from an obscure 
fortress.* 

The success which had attended the defence of Al- 1464, 
ca 9 ar Seguer animated Alfonso to renew the attempt 
on Tangier. Accordingly, in 1464, he sailed with an¬ 
other armament; but, on his reaching the African coast, 
he returned to Ceuta, confiding the attack on that for¬ 
midable fortress to his brother Fernando. The in¬ 
fante, declining the aid of Duarte de Menezes, lest the 
latter should reap the whole glory of the conquest, 
h^)tened to claim it for himself. But though the 
asiwult was vigorously m^e, it was repulsed with 
deplorable loss ; the flower of the Portuguese chivalry 
either perished on the spot, or were compelled to sur., 

* The chronicler leemi eft-aid to aiiign a glren number, le«t it should be 
found inadequate. “ Aparaceo el rey da lobre a ryla com voder 

dejefde nacoonei mug denatrediu st cma conlageni alUmerla^eepaiuoia^ 

* f Kuy de !^a, Cranjk:a do ^rabor Roy dom AjSbiuo V., neonmi Ceo- 
nlea do Conde dom Duarte de Menezea, paulm. VaMonc^oa, La Clede, 
Immoo, Ferrenu, omnei uU 
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Being wtfiilly drawn into the passesj he was assailed 1^* 
the Moors in ambush, most of his knights, among whom 
was the heroic dam Duarte, were cut off on this ex- 
cursion, and be himself had considerable difficulty in 
effecting his escape. For some years t)}e result of this 
inglorious expedition seems to have inspired him with 
too much dread to renew the attempt; but, in f 
he embarked 30,000 men on board 30S transports, and 
proceeded to inyest Arsilla, a fortress on the Atlantic, 
about seventeen leagues from the straits of Gibraltar. 
This place, the foundation of which is ancient, was 
coloni^ by the Romans in the reign of Claudius. It' 
was subsequently possessed by the Goths, the Arabs, 
and the Moors; and, under every change of domination, 
had been celebrated for its commerce, its wealth, i|s 
public edifices, and its civilisation. It was furiously 
assailed by the Portuguese; was as furiously defended 
by the in^bitants, who scorned to submit, until inqrt' 
of them had perilled with arms in their hands. 
king himself, and his son the infante Joam, were 
the foremost in the assault,^e former loudly invokiu^ 
the aid of Our Lady. On diis occasion, the remembiih^' 
of their late reverses steeled the Portuguese qgi^t 
and they maaaacred all—r-as well tboKts^b- 
rciieitd ^oae who duew down dteir arms 
of s^bnusnon—widi diabolical fury. In diis wone^ 
destjigifi^ 'doam was behind nqn^ of his coun^r^ineh. 

In die dme Muley, king of Fez, advadited to 
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the 8iE|[e. .^I^teniation, on finding that the 

had h^n the defenders exiierminated, 

VU ^ gtiMt. !)«. wed for peace. But his morti- 

ficgtio^ ^dlwt end here. Terrified by the fate of 
Ajailf^ and^xonvineed that the victorious army would 
neirt qtarch against them, the inhabitants of Tangier 
a%idoned the city with all their moveable substance, 
l^'was immediately occupied by the Christians, and it 
w«s formed into an episcopal see. Of this city, an¬ 
ciently called Tingis, and capital of the province of 
Tingitana, Ithe foundation is lost in the depths of an. 
tn|uity: Fomponius Mela, Strabo, and Plutarch assign 
it to the giant Anteus, From the time of Augustus it 
was subject to the Homans; under the Gothic, and 
even Saracenic domination, down to the destruction of 
the Mohammedan kingdom of Cordova, it followed the 
fate of the southefn provinces of the peninsula. From 
^esc successors, the Lusitanian courtiers sumamed 
tHKir king Africanus—an epithet which, with any other 
people, would have been considered a bitter satire. 
.Throughout his operations in Africa he had shown 
great incapacity, and had met with unparalleled reverses; 
nor were the successes recently obtained in any way 
attributable to his valour or abilities, but to those of 
his generals and his son. The latter, who had attained 
his sixteenth year, was knighted on this occasion.* 

The transactions of Alfonso with Castile, through 1474 
his meditated union with Juana, reputed daughter of 
Enrique IV., more usually termed the Beltraneja, his 
wars with the catholic sovereigns, and the peace of 
14£S, have been already related.^ There are, however, 

BO^ circumstances attending his assiduous court to the 
French king, that must not be passed over in silence. 

Not satisfied with sending an embassy to Louis Xl.f, 

*Riiy de Pina, CronicadoSenhor Rey Dom AlfbntDV. (dawn to cap. ISS.). 
iHScnon Cranlea de Conde Dom Duarte de Meneies (ad flnem, aniboapua 
Serial Colleofad, &c. tom. L et iii.). Vaaconcellos, p. S(4 —La ClMe, 
tom. iU. liv, 12. LeiOM, tom. vii, Ut. S8. Ferrerai, par HermUly, tom tU. 

, f See Vol 11. page 268—270. 

t In the lame volume, pue 269..we have mentioned Charlee VIIL Initead 
of Ld>ul« XL: yet Ctaarlee did nomaacend the throne until »eren yean after 
Aiftuuo*! vlait. We know not how the mlitake wa« committed. 

VOL. ni. T 
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who pTomi^ to aid him to the extent of bis wishes^ in 
1476 he reBolved to visit that prince in person —a 
mark of confidence which he hop^ would operate more 
powerfully in his favour than any embassy. How little 
he knew the perfidy of that pretended ally, appeared 
from the result of this extraordinary voyage. He landed 
at Perpignan, traversed Languedoc, and proceeded by 
way of Lyons to Bourges, where be was received with 
great ceremony by the local authorities, and was com. 
phmented, on the part of the Gallic sovereign, by the 
celebrated historian Philip de Comines. At Paris, where 
he was met by Louis in person, his reception was such 
that he no longer doubted he should be enabled to 
triumph over the Aragonese king. That his ally, who 
was then at war with the duke of Burgundy, might be 
at liberty to assist him, he waited on the latter prince. 
Duke Charles endeavoured to open his eyes as to the 
true character of Louis, in whom was neither faith nor 
honour, justice nor generosity, and who made sport^of 
the most sacred obligations. The Lusitanian was stag¬ 
gered—still more when be found that Louis showed 
no disposition to fulfil any one of the promises that had 
been made, and had reason to suspect that his negoti¬ 
ations at Rome for a dispensation to marry the hapless 
Juana, were traversed by this ally. Nay, if there be 
any truth in a report of the time—a report too well 
confirmed by the character of Louis—his arrest and 
delivery into the hands of king Fernando were seri¬ 
ously intended. It appears certain that he himself 
suspected the perfidy, and that, in the first impulse of 
his disappointment, he resolved to visit Palestinej^nd 
afterwanlB to end his days in some monastery. H is 
no less certain that he sant a confidential messenger to 
his son Joam, whom he acquunted with the resolution, 
and whom he ordered to be proclaimed king; that he 
secretly repaired into Normandy, for the purpose of 
efibcting bis escape; that he was pursued and arrested 
by order of Louis, who, however, soon repented of the 
violence, set him free, and'provided vessels for his 
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return into Portugal. The resolution to pass his days 
in religious exercises he abandoned with the same levity 
he had formed it. On landing in his kingdom, he found 
that his son had been proclaimed; and by his attendants 
apprehensions were entertained lest Joam should refuse 
to descend from the dignity. It is said that when the 
intelligence first reached the prince, that Alfonso, whom 
he thought on the voyage to Syria, had landed in For. 
tugal, he was walking on the banks of the Tagus, ac¬ 
companied by the duke of Braganza and the archbishop 
of Lisbim ; that he asked the two nobles in what manner 
he ought to receive his father; that they advised him 
to hasten and welcome Alfonso, not merely as his father, 
but as his king; that he returned no answer, but taking 
up a stone with a peculiar expression, he threw it tdo. 
lendy into the river; that the action was noticed by the 
archbishop, who wliispered to the duke, “You see with 
what force the infante has just thrown that stone into 
the water ; it shall not fall on my head ! " and that the 
prelate, seeing how disagreeable the advice that had 
been given, and knowing how soon the infante would 
be eafiwi tb the throne, hastened to Borne, where he 
ended his days. However this be,—yet it is probable 
enough,—Joam met his father, to whom he resigned 
the dignity, and was, in appearance at least, contented 
to remain a subject so long as Alfonso lived. The 
king’s return caused great joy in Portugal; he was 
loved, while his son was feared; the one was clement 
and indulgent, rite other was severe in his disporition, 
and of inflexible justice; the one pardoned real guilt, 
the #ther spared not even the suspicion of crime. 

Afonso did not long survive flie conclusion of peace i47& 
with Castile.* Like his father, he died of the plague, to 
and like him, too, in the prime of life; the former at 
the age of S7, himself at 49, of which he had passed 
4S on the throne. With the exception of the accidental 
success in Africa, his reign was almost uniformly dis- 
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astroul, — a misfortune, more owing to the dephnaUe 
weakness of his character, than to any other cause. He 
founded the order of the Tower and Sword, under the 
invocation of Santiago *, and was a great patron of 
literature; he was the first of the Portuguese kings to 
collect a library, and to order the national history to he 
treated by competent writers. His reign is, however, some¬ 
what redeemed by the discoveries of the infante Henrique, 
who, from his residence at Tagus, continued to fix bis 
eyes intently on the maritime regions of Western Africa. 
Through this enlightened prince, the Azores, with the 
Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape de Verd, and other islands 
west of that great continent, were discovered or colonised. 
The discovery of the Cape de Verd, the last which illus¬ 
trated the life of Henrique, was owing to the enterprise 
of a Genoese, Antonio Nolle, who had, derived a confused 
knowledge of their existence from the ancient geogra¬ 
phers, and who, from some dissatisfaction with his own 
country, offered his services to the prince. Having coast¬ 
ed from Morocco to Cape de Verd, he deviated westwards 
and soon fell in with the islands, which he called after 
the cape of that name. Whether these are not the 
Gorgon Isles of Pomponius Mela, Pliny, and the poets, 
or Ae Hesperides so celebrated in Grecian lore, has 
been matter of much vain dispute.f 
1481 . When JoAM II. ascended the throne, he found the 
royal revenues so much diminished by the profusion of 

* The inititution of the order related to a iword, reputed to be careftihjr 
narded in a tower of the city of Fee: reepectln^.U tnere wu aprophecy* 
that It miut one day come into the puweitlon of a ChriitiMi king; In other 
words, that the Mohammedan empire of north-western AtHca wouldl>e 
■ttbverted by the Christiana. Alfonao seemed to believe that hewfi 
dwtined conqueror^ and the same belief has been entertained by some'o/hU 
lucceasora. 

t Philippe de Cominea, Mdmaireaf lib. I 7 . Huy de Piiuit Cronica do 
Senbor Rev Dom Alfonao V. (down to cap. £09., in the coliectloa of Sorra, 

tom. i.) i aUo, Cronica do Senhor Rey Dom Joao IL na. L (in the lamecol- 
lection, toL iL). To these may be added soois of the Caatliian chronicTen, 
JOtus Antonlua Nebnasensis. Decades, dec 1. lib. 1—7t Ludua Maeloeua 
Mcttliu, De Rebus Hispanic,lib.xvilL et lx. Franciseuf Tarapha, De Regi- 
bui HinMDlc (apudSchottum, HispatiU lUuatrata, tom. I.). Sakur de'Ueo- 
doia, Cronica Oran Csrdenel de Espalla, lib. li. Hemamlo del ftUgar, 
Crdnlca-de loa Sefiorea Heyea Catolicoe, parte aeguQda. Vaaooneellas, Ana- 
oepha ic oeei. p. £06i, &C. La ClMe, Htstoire Oendrale, Ac. tom. lU. lif. IS. 
Lnos, Uiatoria Oe^ Ac., tom, vU. lir,*^. Fenwaa, Hiatoire OdniraL Ac. 

ton. ril 
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his father, that he was at a loss how to conduct the 
administration of the kingdom, much more, if the 
necessity should ^se of defen^ng it against foreign 
amlution. The avarice no less than the haughtiness of 
the aristocracy — haughty alike to the monarch and 
peasant — had long sunk deep into his mind; and he 
was now resolved to commence a series of reforms, ren¬ 
dered imperative alike by his own necessities and the 
interests of his people. In virtue of their feudal juris, 
diction within their respective possessions, they were 
not only the natural chiefs of the army, but judges even 
in criminal prosecutions, and, as such, exercising the 
power of life and death. Their armed retainers, their 
insolent menials and favourites, were the perpetual 
source of disorders, and consequently of complaints 
on the part of their vassals. It is true, that the 
privilege of appeal lay from the local tribunals, in each 
of the six governments into which the country is divided, 
to the three tribunals established at Lisbon—in other 
words, from the feudal to the royal judges; hut it was 
a privilege which the ignorant could not, and the 
the timid dared not, exercise. Joam soon discovered 
where the real grievances lay. His first object was to 
introduce a new oath, to be taken by the governors of 
all towns, fortresses, and castles, and by all holders of 
fiefs, limiting and defining their dependence on the 
royal authority, and on that alone. He next ordered all 
who had received grants, whether of possessions or dig¬ 
nities, from his predecessors, to produce the necessary 
instruments, for the purpose of showing the tenure by 
which they were held. Where the title was defective, 
the claim was at once dismissed; where the secession 
was extravagant. It was greatly modified. He next 
abolished the worst evil of feudal institutions, — the 
power of life and death by the lord over the vassal; 
and reserved to himself alone, or his own judges, 
the prerogative of deciding in capital cases. By another 
ordinance, he subjected the feudal to the royal tribunals, 
and provided for the gradual extinction of the former; 
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thus transferring his people from the jurisdiction of 
local tyrants, to magistrates nominated by and depend¬ 
ent on the croirn. Nor were these^ominations hence¬ 
forth to be made from the nobility alone, but from all 
dasses of the people, the only qualificatisps to be, learn- 
iLg and merit. 

1481, Reasonable as these regulations must appear to every 

1482. modern reader, they were exceedingly disagreeable, nay 
odious, to the nobles, whom they deprived of irrespon¬ 
sible power, and reduced to the class of subjects. They 
murmured at such an innovation ; contended that their 
possessions, and with these their jurisdiction, were but 
rewards justly conferred on their ancestors for signal 
services ; and had the efiVontery to insinuate that the 
king, by reducing them to the condition of slaves, in¬ 
tended only to throw down a salutary barrier, which had 
hitherto prevented the beads of the state from trampling 
on the people themselves. From murmurs they pro¬ 
ceeded to remonstrances, which they confided for pre¬ 
sentation to the duke of Braganza, as chief of their 
orda*. This prince, who possessed immense estates, and 
who, both by blood and alliances, was related to the 
royal family and most of the Portuguese nobility, wilL 
ingly undertook to be their organ. Relying on his in¬ 
fluence in the state, this lord of thirty towns and 
villages represented to the king the injustice visited in 
the recent ordinances, and requested their revocation. 
The reply he received was truly regal; end one, as it 
was publicly delivered, that deeply mortified his pride. 
He was sternly told, that he had no right to judge the 
actions, much less to censure the raotiveB, of kings ; 
that the only duty and only glory of sutgects was sub¬ 
mission ; and that, if such aubmission were not .volun¬ 
tarily and freely paid, it would not fall to be enforced. 
He had the additional pain to perceive, that not only 
himself but his family were become obnoxious, chikfly 
through the rashness of this remonstrance, but partly, 
no doubt, from the extent of its possessions and fihe 
mumber of its dignities; both which wn-e thought, per- 
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lups with justice^ too much for subjects. Hiik brother^ 
the marquis Montemor, was exiled for some trivial 
otifbnce—though the exilewas intended to be merely tem¬ 
porary — from that place to Castel Branco. Another 
brother, the count of Oliven^a, was deposed from the 
dignity of chancellor. These nobles, all staunch ad¬ 
vocates for the privileges of their order, and among the 
proudest of men, were mortified beyond measure to find 
that they had a master. Two of them bore the humi¬ 
liation with outward resignation ; but the marquis, not 
satisfied with denouncing in violent terms what he 
called the insulting injustice done to the nobles, ex. 
claimed with vehemence against the character alike of 
king and government. His libels were not merely verbal, 
but written : some of the latter he forwarded to Fernando 
of Aragon and Pastile, with whom he maintained an 
imprudent, even a treasonable, communication.* 

Though the duke of Braganza condemned the violence 1482 
of his brother, that his own hostility was equal, and his 1483 
conduct no less treasonable, appeared from an incident 
which now took place. He had deferred producing the 
tenure by which he held his possessions until the issue 
of his remonstrances with the king; but finding that 
obedience was compulsory, he directed his steward to 
visit Villa Viciosa, to search for them among the archives 
of his house. The steward being indisposed devolved 
the duty on his son, a youth of little industry and less 
reflection; who, to lessen the burthen of the task, took 
with him one Lope Figueiredo. While examining the 
mass of papers, Lope discovered the copies of several 
letters from the duke to the Castilian Mng, with the 
answers; and to him the correspondence seemed suspi¬ 
cious enough to be laid before Joam. The latter had 
the letters secretly transcribed, and the originals returned 
to their place. To be convinced that the duke really 
held such a correspondence with his enemy, he sought 

* Buy de Pina, Cronlca do Soabor Bey Dom JooS 11.. cap. 1 —xU. Vsi- 
eoncellM, p, Slii. La Cltde, bi. la X.emai, biin. vlU. Ut. 13. Ferreru, 
pu HormiDy, tom. vU. 
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die society of tfast noblemsn^ treated him with great' 
confidence, and intrusted him with the knowledge of 
several affairs known only to himself. This knowledge 
was soon communicated to the Castilian king; and so, 
indeed, were generally the affairs of his council. He 
now resolved to destroy the duke,- but his first object 
was to procure the exchange of the hostages, among 
whom was his own son, dom Manuel, that had been 
mutually given on the last peace. Knowing that those 
held by Castile were his only security, that nobleman 
endeavoured by his intrigues with king Fernando to 
prevent the exchange, but in vain. The infante, Manud, 
soon arrived in Portugal ; was met by him with courtier 
duplicity, and escorted to Evora, where the king joined 
the party. On this occasion, Joam resolved to arrest and 
bring him to trial; a resolution of which he seems to 
have been ignorant, though he knew his safety was pre¬ 
carious. It was, however, known or suspected by his 
brother, who advised him to escape from the court. 
Unwilling, however, to increase the suspicion under 
which he lay, he would not leave it without permission, 
and he one day entered the royal cabinet for the purpose. 
On his entrance, the king, who was transacting business 
with his ministers, made him sit down, and conversed 
with him with apparent cordiality. When the ministers 
had retired, he endeavoured to dissipate the suspicions 
of Joam by professions of dutiful attachment; and ob¬ 
served, that with respect to his dispute with his monarch, 
he wished for nothing more than for justice to be done 
him by the tribunals of the country. It was probably 
the observations which showed his obstinacy in resisting 
the royal reforms that sealed his fate. He was that 
moment arrested, and consigned to a neighbouring tower. 
His trial was immediately instituted, and pushed by the 
king with indecent haste. The charges were easily 
proved, he was sentenced to death, and his effects to be 
confiscated. He received the sentence with unshaken 
firmness ; applied his few remaiipng hours to the exer. 
eises of devotion; and in a last letter to the king, re> 
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ecHumended to the royal mercy his innocent wife and 
children. The following day (Jvily 23. 1463)^ a scaf¬ 
fold was erected in the great square of Evora, and at 
the hour appointed he was conducted to it. He Was 
aocompanied by several ecclesiasticsj bearing crosses^ 
and thereby showing honourable respect towards a dis¬ 
graced man. He suiFered his punishment without a 
sigh or a groan ; observing thatj however humiliating 
his death, his Saviour had undergone a worse. The 
moment his head was separated from the body, the city 
hell tolled j and the king, who was listening for the sig¬ 
nal, exclaimed, " The duke’s soul is just departed: let 
ns recommend it to God!" He and bis attendants 
instantly knelt; while, with a loud voice, his counte¬ 
nance bathed in tears, he hypocritically performed this 
catholic duty. The canons of the Dominicans bore away 
the corpse to their church, whence it was transferred to 
the mausoleum of the Braganzas,— a pious duty, which 
subjected them to no degree of disapprobation on the 
part of Joam. The three sons of the duke immediately 
fled into Castile: and their example was followed by 
the marquis of Montemor, whose estates were confis¬ 
cated, and by his brother the count: a third brother, 
the deposed chancellor, who had been charged with no 
crime, at first proposed to remain, but a royal mandate 
compelled him to leave the kingdom. By the historians 
of Portugal this justice of dom Joam has been severely 
blamed : it is however certain that the duke deserved hia 
fate, and that their afi’ected pity arises only from the 
fear of displeasing his descendants, who have so long 
occupied the Portuguese throne.* 

* Ttie followlns scheme will show the relatloncbip in which tha deceiaad 
duke auwd towsnlf the royai hcuw of Fartbsal: — 

Jdah I. 

Duarte - Alfoiwo, haatard and count of Barcaloa, 
AironaoV, Faraando, Snt duka otBraganaa. 

Joam II. Fernando, second duke, beheaded. 

AuthoritiesRuy de Fina, Vaaconcettot, la Ctkda,LemN,FeiTaru,ae„ 
naarly in liie placet last quoted. 
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This tragedy was soon to be foUowed by another. 
The fall of the house of Braganza, and the consequent 
failure of their schemes to retain possession of their ty¬ 
rannical privileges, so incensed the nobles, that a conspi¬ 
racy was formed by some of them to assassinate both the 
king and his son don Alfonso, and to place the duke of 
Viseo on the vacant throne. This prince, named Diego, 
was son of the infante Fernando, brother of Alfonso V., 
and consequently cousin to the king ; and his connection 
with the throne had been strengthened by the marriage 
of his sister Leonora with his sovereign.* He readily 
entered into the views of the conspirators ; he was am¬ 
bitious of reigning ; he regretted the deceased duke,- he 
was generous, and therefore popular with the nation; 
■nd he was the friend of Fernando of Castile ; — advan¬ 
tages which he regarded as sufficient to aid him in 
bringing about the meditated revolution. The details of 
the conspiracy were finally arranged at Santarem. Of 
the guilty individuals concerned in it, one of the most 
restless was the bishop of Evora, dom Garcia de Menezes. 
The conduct of this turbulent prelate was on a par with 
bis principles. He had a mistress, Margarita by name, 
ef whom he was passionately fond, and from whom he 
had nothing hidden: he not only acquainted her with the 
approaching change of government, but with the names of 
the nobles by whom that change was to be effected. The 
mistress had a brother, to whom she communicated all 
that she had heard j the latter, eager to obtain a better 
livelihood than he enjoyed through his sister’s prostitu¬ 
tion, revealed the whole to one of the ministers. The 
minister secretly introduced him to the king, to whom 
he repeated the details and actors of the plot, and from 
whom he received .promises of a magnificent recom- 
pence. 


» Dusste. 

AlftNiK) .V.. ■■.Fernando, Snt duke de Vlieo, 

I I 

fatm II. I«anora——BiesVi wcand duke,' 
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But though JoBin waa thus in poaaession of this mo- 
nentouB information^ his sense of justice would not per¬ 
mit him to act on the declaration of such a man; and 
he merely charged hia body guards not to lose sight of 
his person. It was soon confirmed by one of the actual 
conspirators, dom Vasco Coutinho, who had been ad¬ 
mitted into the number by his own brother. This man, 
who l|^d feigned great zeal for the success of the plot, 
had been introduced to the duke de Viseo, and by that 
prince had been acquainted with every detail. The in¬ 
formation which he hastened to lay before the king 
caused the latter to redouble his precautions of defence, 
until he could collect and arrest the conspirators at the 
same time. The brother of dom Vasco and dom Pedro 
de Ataide, who were charged with the assassination, now 
dosely watched the movements of their intended victim. 
One day as Joam, almost unaccompanied, was ascending 
the great staircase of his palace, he met the assassins ; and 
from the motions instantly made by Pedro, he divined 
that now was the crisis of his fate. With a presence of 
mind and a commanding manner almost peculiar to him¬ 
self, he demanded what waa the matter. '' Nothing,” 
replied Pedro, "but that I waa near falling.”—"Beware 
of falling ! " rejoined the other, with his usual coolness, 
and walked on before the opportunity could be regained. 
A few days afterwards, however, being so imprudent as 
to venture with a few attendants to a church outside the 
walls of the city, he perceived that he was enveloped by 
most of the conspirators. Again was he saved by his 
fvesence of mind. He entered into conversation with 
them, in a manner so polite and so tranquil, and kept 
his eye so constantly on them, that they forbore to strike 
him : perhaps there was something in the royal carriage 
which imposed on their imaginations, and by which 
their principle of concert was dissipated. But they soon 
repented of their involuntary weakness, and resolved to 
perpetrate the deed on his return. Acquainted with his 
peril through Coutinho^ he sent for his guards, by whom 
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he was escorted to the city. These repeated disappoint¬ 
ments terrified the head of the conspiracy, who by letter 
reproached the actors with their cowardly delay: he ex¬ 
horted them to be instant in executing their object, or 
prepare to fall the victims of their design ; and assured 
them that in the present circumstances despatch was the 
truest wisdom. They felt the force of his remonstrance, 
and swore to obey him without delay. Joam, who was 
informed of this, as he had been of every other measure, 
now perceived that he could temporise no longer. Under 
the pretext of communicating some confidential afiairs, 
he sent for the duke to court; and the latter with some 
reluctance obeyed the summons. Being ushered into the 
room of audience, near which three men were concealed 
as witnesses, and, if necessary, as actors, in the impending 
tragedy, dom Diego appeared with a cheerful and loyal 
countenance, and Joam with one of equal benignity. 
After a few moments’ conversation, the latter asked, in a 
manner of studied carelessness, “ Cousin, suppose you 
knew a man who had sworn tq take away your life; 
what would you do ?”—“I would hasten to take his!” 
— " Die, then ! ” rejoined the king; “ thou hast pro¬ 
nounced thine own doom!" and a dagger, wielded by the 
royal hand, entered the traitor’s heart. 

1484. This deed, so unworthy of royalty, which transposed 
■ king into a vile executioner, happened in Setubal: the 
inhabitants, filled alike with horror and dismay, re¬ 
mained in their houses until the cause was generally 
known, when Joam had then the gratification of seeing 
that he was popular. They hastened to his palace, as 
well to perform the duty of guards, as to call for revenge 
on the heads of the conspirators. The nobles not im¬ 
plicated in the guilt also flocked to the same place, bat 
not with the same feelings; though all execrated die 
memory of the duke, many had to tremble for their 
kindred and friends. Vasco Coutinho and Tinoco, 
brother of Margarita, deposed their evidence before the 
superior tribunal of justice; and such of the accom- 
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plices BB could be arreBted acknowledged the crime. 

Three nobles were executed in the public square of 
Set^ubal; two contrived to escape^ but one was overtaken 
End aloin; the brother of Coutinho was confined in 
a fortress, where he soon died, — doubtless through 
poison; the bishop of Evora, who was in the palace, 
tranquilly conversing with the queen, was called out, 
arrested, and conveyed to a dungeon, to end his days 
like Coutinho; two others (brothers) threw themselves 
into a fortress, where they were defended by the wife of 
one — the Amazonian countess of Fefia Ma^or, — who 
disdained to submit until she, her husband, and brother* 
in-law, were allowed to retire into Castile. The two 
delators were magnificently rewarded: — Coutinho with 
the lordship of Borba; the other, whose birth was mean, 
with a considerable pension, and in addition a rich 
benefice. Thus ’ended this formidable conspiracy. Tbe 
king was generally condemned for so savagely performing 
the functions of executioner; but many, in a true 
Turkish spirit, defended him, on the ground that, as 
punishment was justly done, the manner — whether by 
the royal hand or by the headsman — was immateriaL 
Dorn Manuel, brother of the duke, was subsequently 
brought to court, created constable of the kingdom, duke 
of Bqja, and invested with many of the fiefs possessed by 
that nobleman. After Alfonso, son of Joam, he was 
the next heir to the throne.* 

In the reign of this prince, the Portuguese spirit of 14 H 2 
maritime enterprise was carried to a high pitch; a ** 
■pirit which, except in one instance t, he was always 
anxious to foster. His first care was to found a fort on 
the coast of Guinea, which had been discovered during 
the preluding reign, for the purpose of maintaining a 
permanent commercial intercourse with the natives. The 
barbarian king, who bad entered into an .alliance with 


* ?!2** CronlM do Senhor Key Dom JoaC II., up. *1. m Vss. 

ea^lloi, p. 228. Sc. La Cltde, ill la Lem. vtL 30. Ferrerae, per Her. 
tom. vIli mb proprUi aniui. 

‘ -f Tbat of Chriitc^her Coiiunbui, whtMe propouli he ready 

enough tok'eceWe.butwuover.miedbyhii counca SeeVoLll-pp.)279,i280 
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the strangers, consented to the erection of the fortoess. 
From this moment Portugal, or rather her monarchs, 
derived a great revenue in ivory and gold from this yn- 
known coast; so great, indeed, that he feared lest the 
vessels of other European nations should be attracted to 
it. To damp their avidity, 'he took care that (he voyage 
should be represented not merely as difficult, but as in 
the highest degree dangerous; and as impossible to be 
undertaken in regular ships ■; in any other than the fiat- 
bottomed round smacks at that time peculiar to Portugal. 
A pilot, too dull to perceive the royal design in such re¬ 
ports, one day ventured to assert, in Joam’s presence, 
that the voyage was practicable in any vessel. The king 
fiercely upbraided him for his presumption, in calling that 
practicable which experience had shown to be the reverse. 
He took the hint, and was silent; an act of prudence 
which procured him, a few days afterwards, substantial 
marks of the royal approbation. The secret, however. 
Was near coming to the knowledge of the vigilant 
monarch of Castile, who suspected the truth, and who 
longed to obtain a settlement on the same coast. In the 
hope of a prinedy reward, a Portuguese captain and two 
idiots proraeded to Castile. They were parsued into dto 
neighbouring territory by the agents of Joam ; and, as 
they refused to obey the summons of recall, two were 
kilM on the apot, and the third brought back to Evora, 
where he was quartered. The severity of this punish, 
ment sunk deep into the minds of (he other pilots, and 
retained them in the service of their own sovereign. 
And when Joam heard that veaseb were constructing in 
the English ports, unknown to our Edward IV., and at 
the coat of the duke de Medina-Sidonia, for an ex. 
pedition to Ethiopia, — so the Portuguese termed ^ 
oentral Africa from the Nile to the western coast, — he 
sent an embassy to the English monarch, whom he re¬ 
minded of the ancient alliance between the two crowns, 
and whom he easily induced to prohibit the preparations. 
In a short time, the fortress of St. George of the Mine 
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bec^e a, considerable city, and afterwards infamona 
from the traffic in slaves. * 

But this was only the beginning of Porti^ese enter- i486. 
priK. The king had been taught to suspect that by 
coasting the'African continent a passage to the East In¬ 
dies might be discovered; and he not ony equipped two 
amall squadrons expressly for this object, but despatched 
two of his subjects into India and Abyssinia, to discover 
the route to and between these vast regions, and what 
advantages Portuguese commerce might derive from the 
knowledge thus acquired. The two travellers, Pedro da 
Covilhan and Alfonso de Payva, jested first to Naples, 
and thence to Rhodes, by the knights of which they 
were well received, and enabled to reach Alexandria. 
There they separated, — Covilhan for India, and Payva 
for Abysinnia ■, but agreeing to rejoin each other, in a 
given period, in Cairo. The former embarked on the 
Red Sea, visited the most famous cities of India, as far 
as the Ganges; coasted, on his> return, the shores of 
Persia, Arabia, and Africa as far as %Iozambique, where 
he learnt that the continent terminated in a great cape, 
much farther to the south. He now returned to Cairo, 
where he heard of his companion's death. He then 
visited Abyssinia, where he ultimately settled; but he 
wrote to the king, to whom he communicated the ob¬ 
servations he had made, and a chart of the maritime 
places he had visited. 

The discoveries of this enterprising man encouraged i4b6 
Joam to attempt the passage to India. One of the to 
squadrons, —that under Joam Alfonso de Aveiro — dis- 
covered the kingdom of Benin. Aveiro wae to open 
a commercial treaty with the savage chief of this country, 
when death surprised him before he could accomplish 
the end of hie expedition. The other, under Jayme Cam, 
was more fortunate. Crossing the equinox, he arrived 
at the mouth of a large river, the Sahira, on the coast of 
Congo. Persuaded Aat the banks of that river were 
navigable, he proceeded to explore them, and soon fell 
on various groups of (he natives, whose countenances 
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'Ttey'^ere soon ihduced to approach the vessels, and 
^ ni^e th|piBelve8 understood by signs; for thopgh 
Csm %a8 accompanied by a man who spoke several 
Jfivan languages, not a word of the Congo was intel¬ 
ligible to him. He soon learned from them that the 
whole country was subject to a king, who lived some 
days’ journey distant from the coast. Four of the crew, 
under the guidance of some negroes, who left five of 
dieir countrymen as hostages, proceeded to visit his 
sable majesty; but as they did not return within the 
• stipulated time, th#l|frtugueBe captain weighed anchor, 
bringing the hostages to Europe. On the voyage, these 
natives were taught, sufficient of the Portuguese lan¬ 
guage to make themselves understood when introduced 
to Joam, who took great delight in their conversation, 
and who treated them with great kindness. After some 
time, fearful that, unless they were restored to their 
country, his four s^jects in Congo might be ill-treated, 
he ordered Cam m revisit that country, to form an 
alliance with the king, and if possible to effect his con¬ 
version to Christianity. On reaching the mouth of the 
Sahirs, the captain despatched one of the natives, with 
suitable presents, soliciting the reBtoraijon of the four 
Portuguese, and an interview. They were instantly 
freed j but before Cam advanced, he coasted 200 
leagues farther to tiie south; but finding no cape, he 
returned to Congo, and was honourably received by 
the barbarian king, whom he disposed to Christianity, 
and impressed with a favourable idea of European 
dvilisation. His departure affected the half convert, who 
besought him to return with missionaries, and wi^o at 
thesame timepermitted several natives to accompany him, 
for the purpo^se of being thoroughly instruct^ in the 
new faith. They were accompanied by one of the fonr 
n^oes who had previously made the voyage to Lisbon. 
By the Portuguese Idng and court they were received^ 
with great joy, and at their express desire were sorni 
ragenorated in the waters of bkptism, be, his queesi. 
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Mid many of the nobles standing sponsors at t^l^t*. 
After a residence of two years in Europe, they 
tnCongo, accompanied by several monks, soAie mAdtaejUes 
«nd agricultural labourers, and an embassy, hndad bgr 
Ray de Sousa. On reaching the coast, the missionarjM 
were joyfully received by the uncle of Ae king, whose 
government lay in that part of the country. This prince 
and one of his sons were immediately baptised, the 
former by die name of Manuel. His zeal was remark¬ 
able : he not only punished the slightest' disrespect 
towards the religion of the strangers, but frequently 
harangued the people ; expatiating on the errors of 
paganism, and exhorting them to follow his example. 
That example, and the open protection afforded by the 
king to the strangers and proselytes, produced great 
efect. Hundrei^ repaired to the missionaries 'for in¬ 
struction; the idols were broken or removed; a church 
was built, and mass celebrated with the imposing pomp 
so characteristic of the Romish worship, and so weU 
fitted to captivate the senses of barbarous nations, — 
Sousa, with some missionaries and a siptable number 
of attendants, now proceeded into the interior, to effect 
the conversion of the king. He was provided with an 
honourable esco^ of natives ; and as he approached the 
cartel, thousands came out to meet him. He was im¬ 
mediately conducted to the palace, where the barbarian 
king, mounted on a rude throne, naked to the waist, 
with a cKaplet of palm-tree leaves on the head, and 
boulde ornaments 'on the wrists, greeted him with a 
ivo^tion intended to be truly royal. Having delivered 
his'presents, and explained the use of the sacred vessels, 
which were objects sure to strike the attention df a 
savage, he was lodged in the palace, and his missidnaries 
suRbred to preach the gospel in perfect security. Near 
the palace a church was commenced, intended for the' 
Bpleivdid ceremony of the royal baptism ; but before ita 
gasapletion; hearing that a tribe of his' subjects ha<f 

• HI* uncW Boowlo WM antSiipciIntad ; but iUmUi rsmoviog UhU aaMi 
on tbs’Voysge, he wee choien to •uoooed. 
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r^ohed, and fiis own presence being neoessary to reduce 
thenij he insisted on the previous performance of die 
rite. He received the name of Joam ; his queen, that 
of Leohors; his eldest son, that of Alfonso; and msny 
of his chiefs *names corresponding with those of the 
nobles of the Portuguese court. But Pants, the second 
«on of the king, persisted in his idolatry ; and after the 
return of Soi^a, the father himself apostatised, and 
even intrigued to exclude Alfonso from the succession. 
On his death, the two brothers decided the question by 
force of arms, when victory declared for the Christian 
and his Portuguese'bllies. So long as Alfonso lived, 
Christianity had a Arm support in his zeal; but in the 
same ratio that of his subjects decreased. To renounce 
worldly plessures, and to mortify the strongest passions 
— to forego the privilege of jnaqy wives, and the grati¬ 
fication of revenge — were too much for these licentious 
barbarians. By what degrees the new faith changed, 
and how it was finally extinguished, would be eui 
enquiry foreign to this compendium. That the Portu¬ 
guese themse^es were obstacles to diflPusing the benefits 
of civilisation, and the blessings of religion, throughout 
a considerable portion of this vast continent, is a reflec¬ 
tion as true as it is melancholy. Congo was not the 
only kingdom which presented an opening for this great 
purpose. While these scenes were passing in that region, 
Bemohi, the Mohammedan king of the Jalofs. a people 
inhabiting the coast opposite the Cape de Vera lalands, 
being de^roned by a prince of his family, escaped to 
Portugal, to implore the succour of Joam. He eagerly 
demanded baptism; was knighted by the royal hand of 
his ally; and was promised an aid sufficient to regain h» 
dignity. In the usual terras he sent his submisatoa te 
Ibe pope, both for himself and his kingdom ; ahd, be¬ 
sides consenting to hold his crown as a vassal of Joam, 
be proposed to open to the nation of his benefactor the 
may to Abysaiaia cmd Egypt, and a commerce «a «K- 
tensive as it would be lucrative. Twenty ships laden 
with soldiers, priests, and ari^itects, under Pedro Vas 
da Cunha, sailed from the porta of Lusitania, and ar- 
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riTed in the mouth of the Senegal. Here the unfortumUe 
African waa murdered by the hands of Da Cunha. The 
motive of this dark deed is wrapt in some mystery: die 
most probable supposition is, that he and bis troops .wete* 
unwilling to penetrate into this unknown region; that 
they dreaded lalike the climate, the fatigues of the joi)r- 
utf, BBd die oppositum of the inhatHtants ; and that, in 
the resolution of evading a grave or captivity, they im> 
brued their hands in royal blood. The strangest feature 
of the transaction is, that Da Cunha and his compa¬ 
nion, on their return to Portugal, escaped punishment. 
Whether the guilty were too numerous to 1^ chastised, 

OP whether — a more probable hypothesis — they suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading Joam that Bemohi meditated 
treachery, cannot be known in this world.* 

Though no paramount advantage was derived from the 1437 , 
alliance with Congo, the discoveries of Cam led to' a ■ 
solid one,— that of the Cape of Good Hope. Thi^me. 
morable discovery was made in 1487, by Bartholomeo 
Diaz, an officer of equal enterprise and experience. The 
high winds, and still higher seas, which assailed this vast 
promontory, induced the captain to call U the Cape of 
Storms; but Joam, who had more extended views, called 
it O Cabo de Boa Esperan^a, or the Cape of Good Hope. • 
Ob this occasion Diaz ventured little beyond the pro¬ 
montory ; nor was it passed by any vessel until the fed. 
lowing reign, when the famous Vasco de Gama doubled 
U mi his voyage to India. 

. lakq his predecessors, Joam was in frequent hostilities 1487 
with the Moors of Fez, His first expeffition was un- 
dertaken on the pretext of succouring his royal ally 
against two reb^ious governors; bu^ in reaUty, be was 
inoapable of generosity so pure. He biumphed over the 
two rebels, one of whom he took prisoner, but soon 
permitted him to be ransomed. Tlie following year 
(1488), Antonio de Noronha, governor of Ceuta, with a 
censid^ble number of Pottogueae nobles, wss over. 

* Huy Flna, psnlm. 'VucoaBenu, a SS8, Ac. Ferrenu, ton. vlU. La 
asde, liL la Lamo^ vlU. 30 
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powered by a multitude of tbe Africans ; but this shock 
was soon repaired by Francisco Coutinho de Borba^ who 
had been intrusted with the government of Arsilla. This 
nobleman had a Moorish spy named Albula, who had 
long served him with fidelity j but who, being at length 
taken by the governor of Alca 9 ar-quibir, and condemned 
to death, promised, in return for life and liberty, to 
deliver him into the hands of his enemies. Albula being 
thus permitted to revisit Arsilla, repeated* his protest, 
ations of attachment, and was, as before, implicitly be¬ 
lieved. One day he proposed a profitable expedition, for 
which he asserted sixty horsemen would be sufficient ; 
and accordingly that number, with Coutinho at their 
head, repaired to the place assigned. On reaching it, the 
governor perceived a plain covered with husbandmen, 
who fled at his approach, and drew him into an ambus, 
cade, where the Moor Talaro lay with near 6'00 select 
followers. In no degree daunted at the disproportion, 
he quickly exhorted his men to imitate his example, and 
charged the hostile ranks. He and Talaro were opposed 
hand to handj and both exhibited the most determined 
valour: the horse of each being slain in the combat, both 
continued it on foot. At length Talaro, having received 
some wounds, and being ready to faint, surrendered, 
while his companions fled. Seeing by what a handful 
of men he had been routed, he is said to have observed 
to Coutinbo, " Boast not of thy success: if Allah be a 
Christian to-day, he will be a Moor to-morrow!" The 
prediction, however, was not verified ; for a reinforce¬ 
ment arriving to tbe Portuguese, they made profitable 
excursions into the neighbouring towns and villages. 
Though an unsuccessful attempt was made to erect a 
fortress on Graciosa, a small island off* the Mauritanian 
coast, Fernando de Menezes, governor of Ceuta, took 
Ttrga, and consumed by fire twenty of the Moorish ves- 
seLi that lay in the port. 

1490 In 1490 Joam married his only legitimate son, Al¬ 
to fonso, to laabd of Castile * ; bpt the rejoidogs conse. 

• SeeVoL 
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quent on this event were almost the last he was per¬ 
mitted to seek. Before their conclusion^ the count passed 
from Evora to Viana, where one day he and two do¬ 
mestics were suddenly taken iU. The cause is wrapt in 
some mystery ; but the general suspicion was, that a 
fountain from which he and they had drunk was poi¬ 
soned : their death, and his own tardy recovery, seem to 
confirm it. ^carcely were a few months elapsed, when 
a tragical death deprived him of his intended successor. 
During the summer heats he was accustomed to bathe in 
the Tagus: one fine evening (July IS. 1401) he in¬ 
vited the young prince to accompany him : the latter, 
who had just returned from the chase, assigned fatigue 
as the cause of refusing. While with the princess Isabel, 
standing at a window of the palace, he perceived the 
king pass, who gravely saluted him : in the fear that 
there was displeasure at his remaining behind, and from 
anxiety to remove it, he ordered a mule to be saddled; 
but seeing that the order was too slowly obeyed for his 
impatience, he went into the royal stables, mounted a 
fine mettled steed that stood ready, and, followed by a 
knight, hastened to the banks of the river. Perceiving 
that hie father was swimming at some distance, he pro¬ 
posed to his companion to make trial of the swiftness of 
their horses. As darkness was beginning to fall, the 
knight attempted to dissuade him from the course, but 
in vain; he would he obeyed. Both accordingly com¬ 
menced a rapid gallop ,* but, in the height of the race, 
the prince's horse fell on him, and struck him senseless. 
The afflicted Joam, with half the court, flew to the spot; 
the son was conveyed into a fisherman's hut, and the 
proper remedies aditiinistered, but without effect: he 
soon-breathed his last in the arms of his parents and his 
consort. The first shock of the catastrophe prostrated 
the vigorous mind of the king to the very earth j for 
wme time he refused to be comforted. To the con¬ 
dolence of his people, who gently reproved bis grief, and 
who told him that for them be must live, since in eaidi 
of them he had still a son, he replied, " The happiness 

V 8 
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of my subjects is^ indeed^ my only remaining consolation. 
I will labour for their good; but let them pardon nie; 
nature is weakj and I am but a man." He booBj how- 
eveTj found another source of consolation, if not so ele¬ 
vated, at least as effectual. He had a natural son, dom 
Jorge by name, to whom he now transferred his auc¬ 
tion, and to remove the disgrace of whose birth he 
endeavoured to procure from the reigning^ope the ne¬ 
cessary bull of legitimacy. When, in addition, he caused 
that son to be invested with the'grand mastership of 
Avis and Santiago, and created him duke of Coimbra, 
there seemed no doubt that the favourite was designed 
for the throne, to the exclusion of dom Manuel, whom 
he had created duke de Bqa, brother of the unfortunate 
duke de Viseo. The mere suspicion of this intention 
filled the nobility with consternation, since it could not 
be carried into effect without involving the state in ^ 
the horrors of a civil war. His negotiations at Rome 
for the bull of legitimacy were svccessfully traversed by 
others, — by none more zealously than by Fernando of 
Castile. The last three years of his life were passed in 
bodily infirmity, but not so severe as to exclude him 
irom public affkirs, until a short time before his death. 
Beifig persuaded to take the hot baths near Alvor, in 
Algarve, he became so ill that his life was evidently in 
danger. In this state he despatched a messenger for the 
duke de Beja, to whom he doubtless wished to commend 
his son dom Jorge; but that prince, fearfd] of assassin, 
ation, refhsed to obey the summons. His last moments 
were devoutly employed. He had an altar erected in his 
apartment, having the crucifix on one side, and the 
image of his patron St. John on t^e other: here he re¬ 
ceived his confession, asking forgiveness of all whom he 
bad ofibnded. A gentleman present asked him for a boon 
fbr the sake of Christ’s wounds. " Take it I” was the 
reply ; I have never refused any thing to anch an 
B«yuration !" He leftiaed to be styled highnen at this 
awfiil crisis; yet, such is the intxinaistency of man, he 
reproved a courtier for touriting his beard to reoover him 
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during a temporary fit of faintness. At length, with 
difficuity uttering the prayer, " Domine, qui toUis pec- 
cata mundi, miserere mihi!’’ he breathed his last,* 

Joam was a great prince; comprehensive in his views, 1495. 
vigorous in the execution of his designs, as he was cau¬ 
tious and politic in their formation ; zealous for justice, 
and for the happiness of his people. That zeal, how¬ 
ever, sometimes degenerated into vengeance, and was 
sometimes disarmed by capricious clemency. But his 
character will be better conceived from a few striking 
traits or sayings, and many such are recorded of him, 
than from any description. A criminal, after fourteen 
years’ imprisonment, was condemned to death — pro¬ 
bably because he had not money enough to purchase 
pardon from his judges, who had, however, accepted of 
some. The king pardoned the criminal, on account 
of the long confinement, and the corruption of the 
judges; and threatened them with the same fate if the 
offence were repeated. A gaoler persuaded another pii. 
soner to counterfeit death, and thereby to escape the 
capital punishment: the gaoler was convicted, and con¬ 
demned ; but he experienced the royal mercy in con¬ 
sequence of his ingenuity. A woman one day fell on 
her knees to obtain pardon for her condemned husband, 

“ Your husband is guilty," replied Joam, “ and if I 
pardon him, he will only commit the more crimes ; 
however, as you are in trouble, he may be enlarged !" 
Being once struck with the courage of a man in a bull¬ 
fight, he demanded, “Who are you?”— “I am a 
criminal, who have fled from justice : I killed a person 
who insulted mie!”—“ Corregidor!" said the king, 

“ purge this man of his crime; he shall be employed 
in my service!" One of his nobles had a sister who 
suffered herself to be dishonoured by a gallant ; the 
brother slew the gallant, ^md fled to ArsUla. Joam no 
sooner knew the drcumsiance, than he wrote to the 
governor, whom he ordered to treat ffie fugitive wril, 

> Tbe unw auUioiiUa.toAtb>r with the aial«D|»nrr ana of Castile, 
at auolail In the relSD of ramaodo ant IsabaL 
U 4 
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as one who had shown a proper sense of honour. Thesoi 
instanceSj however, were but exceptions to his general 
justice, which was characterised by undue severity. In 
other respects his whimsical disposition exhibited itself 
in a harmless or even amiable manner. He placed little 
value on the recommendations of his nobles; and a 
favour solicited through their medium was almost sure 
to be denied. But he was fond bf honouring and re¬ 
warding merit, especially when, as is generally the case, 
that merit was dumb. To a faithful and valiant knight 
he one day observed; “ You have hands to serve me; 
have you no tongue to request a recompence Being 
at dinner, he was once served among others by dom 
Pedro de Melo, a knight of great prowess, who had 
usefully served him in Africa. The soldier, who was 
better fitted for handling the sword thgn a dish in the 
palace of princes, let fall a large vessel of water, which 
sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others laugh. 
“ HTty do you laugh ? ” enquired the king; “ dom Pedro 
has dropped a vessel of water, but he never dropped 
his lance !" Another brave soldier, Azambuja, who 
had erected the fortress in Guinea, and received a wound 
in the foot which made him lame for life, being one 
day at court, unable to push through the crowd, was 
ridiculed by some of the worthless audience. Joam 
perceived the affront; advanced towards the veteran, 
whom he seated by his side, and to whom he observed, 
“ Let them smile; they shall soon have reason to envy 
your honourable wound." To a third officer, who on 
arriving at court could not obtain a hostel, he said, 
“ Be not uneasy that every lodging is occupied; my 
palace shall suffice you !" He had borrowed money of 
a rich merchant at Tavira, to whom, at the expiration 
of the stipulated period, he returned it with legal in¬ 
terest. The merchant — a wonderful instance of dia- 
interestednesB in such a capacity — refused to receive 
more than the principal; Joam sent double intoeat, 
with the order to continue dout^ng it as often as the 
merchant dtould pendst in the rehiaaL In one of his 
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public edicts, with the view of recruiting his cavalry, 
he ordered all his subjects to be in readiness to furnish 
excellent war' horses. The churchmen pleaded their 
immunities, and some of them went so far as to say that 
they were not his subjects, but those of the pope. To 
punish them in the way they deserved, Joam loudly 
asserted that be had never regarded them as subjects; 
and by another ordinance he forbade all smiths and 
farriers to shoe their mules and horses, — a measure 
which soon compelled them to submit. The monopo¬ 
lists in corn had created an artificial famine by pur. 
chasing and piling in their warehouses all the grain in 
the kingdom, which they refused to sell under an ex¬ 
orbitant price. By a royal ordinance the people were 
forbidden to purchase from these dealers, and the Cas¬ 
tilians were permitted to import in whatever quantities 
they pleased: the kingdom soon teemed with abundance, 
and the monopolists were ruined. He was a great 
enemy to detraction. One day in his hearing a courtier 
spoke ill of the morals of another, who kept, he said, 
twenty mistresses. “How many?” enquired Joam. 
“ Twenty !” — “Then," replied the king, “I advise you 
to keep out of his way : such a man is not to be met 
with impunity !” Some one praised a recent feat of 
arms of a Portuguese governor in Africa: another at¬ 
tempted to detract from it by saying that the success 
was merely owing to chance. “ That may be,” ob- 
BO-ved the king : “ but how is it that such chance never 
happens to any one else?” Nor was he less jealous of 
his dignity with foreign princes than with his own 
subjects. A Portuguese vessel had been captured by some 
French pirates : he ordered aU the French vessels in his 
ports to be seised. The owners complained to their 
king, Charles VIII., who immediately punished the 
pirates, and caused their prize to be restored. It was 
found, however, that a parrot had not been restored 
with the rest, and be insisted that every vessel should 
be retained until the hi>d were produced. In short, 
the success of his administration was unrivalled ; he 
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introduced induotry and comfort among hia people; 
added largely to the national resources; and was in 
many respects the greatest monarch that ever swayed 
the sceptre of Portugal.* 

1495 Manvel having recalled the e:|f:iled princes of Bra. 
ganza, and received the hand of Isabel Of CaetUet, re- 

ISOO. Bolved to pursue the maritime enterprises of his great 
predecessor. A squadron of five vessels had been 
already prepared for the great passage to India: it was 
ifltruEted to the celebrated Vasco de Gama ; who having 
received the standard of the cross from the hands of the 
new king, embarked amidst the acclamations and tears 
of the spectators, according as fear for the fate of kin- 
« dred and friends, or hope for the country’s greatness, 
predominated in their breasts. His passage from the 
Cape de Verds' to St, Helena occupied near three months; 
and before he coidd reach the Stormy Cape, his crew were 
BO disheartened by the continued winds, and the high 
seas, that they besought him to return. In vain did he 
exhort them to dismiss thar cowardly fears, assuring 
them that they would soon arrive in more tranquil seas, 
and oflf an abundant coast. Perceiving that he was bent 
on his purpose, they conspired against his life, 'fhis 
conspiracy was fortunately discovered by bis brother, 
Paulo de Gama; the mutineers were ironed and con. 
fined, and the admiral himself took the helm. His 
courage was crowned with success. On the SOUi day 
of November, 1497} near five months after his de. 
parture from Lisbon, he doubled the Cape. Continu* 
ing to coast along the African shores, he passed Sofala, 
and soon cast anchor off die coast of Zanguebar. Find, 
ing the natives more humane and civilised than on 
the western continent, the result of their commercial 

* Buy de Fine (ia ultimli capUulU) La CIMe, tom. iiL Uf. IS. et tom. ir. 
Uff. 14 Vaiconoelln, p. 394. &c. Lemoi, Till. SO—S2. Feimraii tom. viii 

t voiiLp.ai. 

I The adeenturet of thii extrem’dlnary man are detailed with geoml 
aeeuney, tbUBgii adorned with p^lc rhspaodiei, by the InaDwtal Craefina. 
A good aceount of PortJ^aae diicoveries m the ooatc if alao to be Ibuod 
in the Introductloii of Mr. Mickle, hit mUb and iplrtted tranalalor. Oiu 
HbIU wiH aot permit ua to do more than glaooe at the ohitf eitwimHanoaf. 
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intercourse with the Indiesj he left two convicts, whom 
he instructed to learn the language of the country, and 
await his return. The inhabitants of Mozambique he 
found to be Mohammedans, who abhorred the Christian 
name. The pilots, vhom he with difficulty obtained to 
conduct him through these unknown seas, endeavoured 
to betray him into the hands of the Mohammedan king; 
but accident thwarted their views, and in revenge he 
cannonaded the port of Mombaza. At Melinda he met 
with better 'hospitality: not only did the Mussulman 
express a sincere desire to be considered the ally of Por¬ 
tugal, but he furnished a skilful pilot to conduct the 
stranger to the great Indian peninsula. Having a second 
time crossed the equinoctial line, he proceeded along the 
Arabian and Persian shores to Calicut, a rich and 
populous port on the coast of Malabar. Both he and 
his crew were not a little surprised to find merchants of 
Tunis, and other ports of Barbary, in this distant region, 
—many who trafficked in every great port of India, of 
Africa, and of the Mediterranean. The favourable 
reception which the Portuguese admiral received from 
the zamorin in person, the native sovereign, who readily 
consented to an alliance with dom Manuel, roused the 
avaricious fears of the Moorish merchants. These men 
had long enjoyed a monopoly of the rich traffic of the East 
and West, and they could not view without alarm the 
arrival of the adventurous strangers. They hastened to 
the zamorin, to whom they represented the Portuguese 
as pirates or spies, as men bound by no ties of honour 
or principle; and insisted on their destruction, ^he 
king entered into their views, a conspiracy was formed 
to adze and assassiuate the strangers, but the plot was 
discovered. Vasco escaped by night from die ci^, 
arrived on board, and sailed with some Malabar natives, 
whom he had uiyustiflably made prisoners, from the 
perfidious port. Having coasted the Indian peninsula, 
and finding that his armament was too inconsiderable 
to comnumd respect, ke returned to Melinda, received 
on board amhas^ora from the king to his sovereign. 
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doubled the Cape, April 26 th, 1499^ and reached Lisbon 
in September, after an absence of little more than two 
years. 

1500 The relation of this renowned seaman inflamed dom 
to Manuel with the prospect of deriving considerable per- 

1501. manent advantage from the rich kingdoms of the East. 
A fleet of thirteen vessels was now prepared, and con- 
flded to the direction of dom Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Being forced by a tempest, while passing the Cape de 
Verd islands, to direct his course somewhat more to the 
west than had been done by his predecessor, to his 
astonishment the new admiral discovered land. Having 
taken possession of the coast, and given it the name of 
Santa Cruz,—a name, however, which was soon after- 
i^rds changed into that of Brazil, — and despatched a 
vessel to acquaint his monarch with the news, he con¬ 
tinued his voyage: but in a second tempest he lost several 
of his ships. By the king of Quiloa he was greeted with 
marks of good-will j but the jealousy of the Moham¬ 
medan merchants retarded the completion of a commer¬ 
cial intercourse. On anchoring before Calicut, he was 
not unfavourably received, but the good understanding 
was of short continuance: at the instigation of the Moors, 
the Christians were persecuted, and fifty massacred. In 
revenge, Cabral consumed by Are the Indian and Arabian 
vessels in the port, of which he secured the cargoes, and 
committed horrible carnage among the enemy; he then 
bombarded the city, laying some of the best houses in 
ashes, and causing great destruction of life. He next 
proceeded to Cochin, from the governor of which, Tri- 
mumpara, he experienced more hospitality. He entered 
not merely into a commercial treaty, but into a close-alli¬ 
ance with the royal Hindoo, who submitted to become 
the vassal of dom Manuei, and who permitted some 
Poitugnese to form a settlement on the coast. Stfll 
greater friendship was shown by tbe king of Cananor. 
Having flius laid tbe foundation of a commercial inter¬ 
course, and established factories, the admiral loaded 
some vesseb with the choicest productions of the East ^ 
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and returned without accident to Europe. Before his 
arrival, a smaller squadron had left Lisbon for the 
same destination: its chief success was defeating a 
fleet belonging to the Moors and the brutal king of 
Calicut.* 

The prospect of adt^antage, through the factories which 1502 
had been established on the Indian and African coasts, to 
encouraged Manuel to equip.a more formidable expedi- ^^>54. 
tion. With ten vessels, Vasco de Gama, who had been 
created admiral of the Indies, again undertook a voyage 
which was no longer considered dreadful. He was ac¬ 
companied by his uncle, Vicente Sodre, who, with five 
vessds more, was ordered to protect the new factories 
while the admiral caused the Portuguese name to be re¬ 
spected by the zamorin and other enemies. His cousin 
Estevan de Gama had orders to follow him wim 
four additional vessels; and the following year, six 
more were despatched into the same seas; three under 
Alfonso, and three under Francisco de Albuquerque. 
Having doubled the Cape, the first care of Vasco was to 
confirm the yet insecure influence of his country on the 
African coast, especially in Sofala and Mozambique. 

At Quiloa, he resolved to take vengeance, for the trea¬ 
chery meditated by the inhabitants on the former 
voyage; and he cannonaded the city so briskly, that 
the affiighted king hastened on board to appease him. 

The Mohammedan was then forcibly detained, until he 
recognised dom Manuel as his superior, and agreed to 
pay an annual tribute. OS’ the coast of Malabar, 

Vasco had the good fortune to fall in with his relative, 
Estevan. His force now amounting to nineteen ships, 

(one had been lost on the passage), he prepared to vin- 
^cate the authority of his master. His next feat was, 
to take a large vessel, laden with treasure^, belonging to 
the soldan of Egypt ; the second, to punish the zamorin. 

At first, with characteristic perfidy, the royal Hindoo 

• Damtao k Goes, Chrimlct do Seohor Rcf Dom Muoeli po^m. Bat* 
rot, Alla, ptuim. vaiconcoUoL p. 263, Ac. La ClMe, tom. ir. Lara, 
touL lx et X, See atio Rayntl, Hlitoire FbUoaopbique, aod In. 

troduictioo to the Luiiad. 
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tried to inveigle the strangers into a net^ spread to 
destroy them. The admiral detected the perfidy, and 
commenced a cruel retaliation. Not satisfied with 
seizing several valuable ships, he cut off the hands, 
heads, and feet of thirty-two Moors, which he sent in a 
bark, as a present, to the governi^, and furiously can¬ 
nonaded the city. Leaving his uncle, Sodre, to con- 
rinue the work of deatmction, he proceeded to CoeMn, 
and had the gratification to find the Portuguese factory 
there in a flourishing state.^ At Cranganor, about four 
leagues distant from Cochin, he was surprised to dis¬ 
cover a society of Nestorian Christians, who, according to 
ancient tradition, were the descendants of die converts 
effected by the preaching of St. Thomas. These, to 
the number of 30,000, were eager to acknowledge the 
Portuguese king as their liege lord. While at Cochin, 
he received an embassy from the zamorin, who entreated 
him to return to Calicut; that a permanent padflca- 
tion might be effected between the two people. That 
he should be so credulous as to rely on the protest¬ 
ation of such a man, is surprising ; but he immediately 
returned, was treated as before with much outward 
respect, and before he was aware of hostilities being in. 
tended, he was surrounded by above a hundred Moor¬ 
ish and Hindoo vessels. Had not Sodre, whom he had 
ordered to cruise off the coast, unexpectedly appeared in 
sight, his destruction would have been inevitable; but 
with his kinsman’s aid, he soon triumphed over the ene¬ 
my. The zamorin now endeavoured, by letter, to pre¬ 
vail on the king of Cochin to assassinate the Portuguese 
residents; but the latter disdained to imitate the 
treachery which had been shown to the admiraL As 
Vasco was on the point of returning to Europe, he left 
■ few Portuguese fbr the defence of his aUy, and ordered 
Sadie to protect him against the probable vengeance of 
tile nnnorin. The governor of Cananor was no leas 
^thihl to his engagements, and no less ready to defend 
tiieni i^ainst the zamorin. Scuoely had Vasco left 
tiie coast for Africa, and Sadie to cruise in the 
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Arabian Gulfj than the implacable Hindoo made pre¬ 
paration for war on Trimumpara. This faithful man 
had soon reason to complain of the ingratitude or cow¬ 
ardice of his allies. Although Sodre returned from 
profitable piratical expeditioUj and was enabled^ with 
his squadron of six Vessels, to afford seasonable aid to 
the king, he refused to fire a shot in his behalf, and 
quietly resumed his piracies pn the Persian shores: off 
the Arabian coast, however, he met with his re ward,— 
a watery grave. Fortunately for Trimumpara, ah 
the Portuguese were not like the unworthy Sodre : the 
handful who formed the factory assisted him in sus¬ 
taining the assaults of the zamorin. But in the end, 
such was the disproportion in numbers, that this loyal 
prince must have fallen, had not four small squadrons, 
under the Albutjuerques, seasonably arrived, when the 
invaders were repelled with heavy loss. The victors 
now built a fortress on the teriitory of their ally, with a 
church, dedicated to St. Bartholomew. The issue of 
the war compelled the zamorin to sue for peace from hia 
neighbour of Cochin, to whom the conditions were no 
less favourable than they were to the mediators and 
guarantees, the Portuguese. After the departure of the 
two Albuquerques, however, who imprudently left a 
slender garrison of 150 men in the fortress, and aban¬ 
doned their ally, to the vengeance of the Hindoo, the 
latter hesitated not a moment to break the peace, and to 
proclaim that nothing less than the entire conquest of 
Cochin, the dethronement of Trimumpara, and the de¬ 
struction of the Portuguese residents, would- satisfy 
biro. He little knew the heroism which animated the 
Christian band, — its leader, above all, Pacheco, whose 
deeds have been computed by bis countrymen to those of 
the twelve peers of France; they might, with more pro. 
priety, have been compared to those of the two Menezes 
in Africa. This man sailed with Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque, as captain of a vessel ; and this was the first 
occasion in which he had an opportunity of displayiqg 
his valour. The forcet of the zamorin are stated — no 
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doubt they are monatroualy exaggerated — at 50)000'; 
while the king of Cochin had only 5000, excluaive« 
the 150 Portuguese. The disproportion in no^degied 
terrified Pacheco, who commenced a series of combats 
for ever memorable in the annals of Portuguese Aria. 
Though column after^ column mdred on the entrench¬ 
ments of this heroic little band, — for of their 5000 
Hindoos and others the national historians scarcely con¬ 
descend to speak,— column after column was either 
wholly destroyed or compelled to fall back on the be. 
sieging force, so weakened as to be unfit for immediate 
service. On four different occasions did the haughty 
Hindoo assail, by sea and land, the entrenchments of the 
Portuguese: in sU four, if there be any faith in their 
historians, was he signally and ignominiously defeated. 
So much was he dispirited by these reverses, — so com¬ 
pletely was his ph)ud spirit humiliated, that, fearful of 
appearing in presence of his own subjects, he resigned 
the regal dignity in favour of his nephew.* 

1505 The next considerable armament which the Portu. 
to guese king fitted out for these distant regions was con- 
flded to dom Lope Suares: it consisted of thirteen 
vessels, carrying 1200 men. As the soldan of Egypt 
breathed vengeance against the' nation which had taken 
one of his most valuable ships, and which had anni¬ 
hilated his lucrative trafllc in the Indian seas, two 
vessels were despatched, under Francisco de Almeida, 
who was nominated viceroy of die Indies. On his side, 
the soldan constructed a fleet, the materials for whirii 
were ftimished by the 'Venetians. When Almeida 
touched atQuiloa, &e king, Ibrahim, who bad rendered 
himself obnoxious to the Portuguese;, fled with predfd-. 
tation from the city. The vicerpy offered the throne to 

• Wi omit the detail of theie explolte, beeauie they are iBcredibte. 
Endufh. however, remaini to ihowthat Pacheco wai a hero. He iooa 
teftinww to PorCu|al, wai received wi^ the highest hoooun by dom 
ICaaittlj but oo a trivolous chaigewai soon dJsgra^, like Camoass, ha 
died poor and miserable In ui hospital, abai^oned by his king, hii country 
■adiUa firioida. 
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Ilfdfaanimed Anepni, a man of great wiidom and fidelity, 
bad always been the advocate of peace with file 
'atsaagWra. With a generoaity geldoni equalled, Mo¬ 
hammed, though he had sons of hia own, caused die 
■OB of a former monarch — of one who had been aasaa- 
■inated by the usuiqibr Ibrahim — to be recognised aa 
bn successor. Having received, as the representative 
of dom Manuel, the homage pf the new king, erected a 
fortress to overawe the inhabitants, and destroyed the 
town of Monbaza, which refused to submit, Almeida 
hastened to Cananor. There he received an em¬ 
bassy from the king of Bisnagar, who, in admir. 
ation at the renown of the Europeans, solicited their 
alliance. There, too, he built a fortress for the pro¬ 
tection of the factory; and there he loaded eight 
vessels with the richest productions of the Indies, 
which he despatched to Portugal, add which, in their 
voyage, discovered the great island of Madagascar. On 
reaching Cochin, he found that the faithful Trimumpara 
had resigned in favour of a nephew, who readily re¬ 
newed the alliance with the Christians. His son, Lou. 
lenzo de Almeida, took possession of the Moldive isles, 
and established factories in Ceylon. The inhabitants of 
Calicut, who, in the expectation of aid from the soldsn 
of Bgypt, and other princes, had made formidable pre¬ 
parations for war, were now assailed and vanquished. 
The sovereign of Goa, one of the richest and most po¬ 
pulous cities of Hindoatan, was no less signally humbled. 
The administration of Almeida was, indeed, glorious 
fior his country, WhUe obtaining these sucoesses in 
the Peninsula, a squadron of four vessels, equipped by 
dom Manuel expressly for the purpose, entered into 
n'.coiAmercial alliance with the king of Malacca, and 
formed two commercial establishments on the island df 
Sumatra. At the same time Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
who had arrived from Europe to supersede the present 
viceroy, resolved, before entering on his career of ad¬ 
ministration, to signdise hims^ by some memotal|lc 
euiploit. For recovamg the permanent posseMum of 
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Indian commerce^ the Portuguese monarch had 
Btructed his admirals to seize, or to settle in, three other 
places, Malacca, Ormuz, and Aden. The first of 
these places had received a factory ; the isle of Ormuz 
was now assailed by Albuquerque. It was defended by 
20,000 men, who, headed by the^” king, Sheifedin II., 
or rather by his minister, the eunuch Atar. The Por¬ 
tuguese were victorious; rSheifedin consented to’ pay 
an annual tribute, and to the erection of a fortress. 
On the coa^t of Bofals, another was erected by a Por¬ 
tuguese captain, who compelled the barbarian king to 
reign as the vassal of dom Manuel. Thus, along the 
whole of the vast African continent, from the straits of 
Gibraltar to Abyssinia, and along the Asiatic, from 
Ormuz to Siam, the Portuguese flag waved triumphant. 
The success, indeed, was not uniform ; it was retarded 
by the accidents inseparable from human affairs. Thus, 
the king of Ormuz soon threw off the yoke, and ex¬ 
pelled the invaders from the island. In vain did Albu¬ 
querque cannonade the capital; finding that his means 
were inadequate to the conquest, he suspended the en¬ 
terprise, and proceeded to M^cca, to enter on his 
charge as viceroy. But Almeida, wjbo had commenced 
a war with the king of Calicut, refused to resign the 
^gnity until he had brought it to a successful issue. 
The refusal occasioned a dispute between the two chiefs, 
which promised to be attended with the most injurious 
consequences to the new empire. In this dispute Al¬ 
meida was the only censurable party. Having reduced 
and consumed Dubai, a fortress belonging to the go¬ 
vernor of Goa, he arrested his rival at Cochin. He 
seems, however, to have-repented of the violence; foj 
at the persuasion of a friend he released the prisoners, 
and left India on his return to Portugal. But his na¬ 
tive country he was to see no more; he was killed in a 
dispute between the Cafires and a portion of his crew, 
who landed to procure a supply of freah water. That 
thq man who had trampled over countlesB thousands of 
the Asiatics, who had humbled tfieir sovereign princes,' 
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and annihilated, in these seas, the powers of the Egyp¬ 
tian soldan, should perish on an obscure strand, by the 
hands of a few savages, should be a salutary lesson for 
human ambition.* 

Albuquerque comnenced his signal administration by 1509 
the invasion of Goa; as Idalcan, the governor, was 
absent, the inhabitants unable to oppose a vigorous re* 
aistance, consented to receive a Portuguese garrison. 

This important city the viceroy resolved to make the 
capital of all Portuguese India. Before, however, he 
could put his design into execution, the city was re¬ 
covered by Idalcan, and the Christian garrison ex¬ 
pelled. The intelligence afflicted him extremely, and 
he was anxiously revolving the means of regaining so 
fair a possession, when he learned that the governor had 
again departed on ,a warlike expedition, leaving .SOOO 
men to defend it against the possible hostilities of his' 
soldiers. Without a moment's delay he re-appeared 
before the place,^which he stormed and took, and in 
which, to inspire the inhabitants with dread, he stained 
his fame by a horrible revenge. His next care was to 
expel the forces of Zamorin fsom Cochin, and to esta¬ 
blish the Portuguese domination on the whole western 
coast of the Peninsula. He now turned his eye towards 
Malacca, fVom which he knew his countrymen had been 
recently expelled through the intrigues of the Moorish 
merchants. To revenge the indignity he repaired to 
that country, eluded the designs of the barbarian king, 
whom he subsequently defeated and dethroned, and 
whose capital he retained, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the inhabitants to shake off the yoke, or of their allies 
in their behalf. This conquest, and the triumphs by 
which it was followed, inspired many of the neigh¬ 
bouring sovereigns with fear. The viceroy having 
again visited the coast of Malabar, and increased alike 
the strength and number of his fortresses, sailed for 
Aden, in Arabia. On that almost impregnable place, 

• DunUn k Odm, Bamt, VuconwUiu, La QSda, Lemoi, with tha 
Mthor oi tbe Vidft do Granda Albuqiterque. 
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however^ bis artillery bad little effect, and he was twice 
compelled to*raise the siege. In two years, however, 
he returned into those seas, less, perhaps, to reduce 
Aden than to conquer the island of Ormuz. The 
eunuch Atar was dead, and so w%s Shiefedin, who had 
been poisoned. Though a brother of the deceased 
prince had succeeded, it was the minister who held the 
reins of power, dependenf on the sophi of Persia. As 
this little kingdom paid tribute also to the Portuguese, 
the condition of both ruler and subjects was sufficiently 
humiliating. It was the object of Albuquerque to 
destroy the homage paid to the sophi, and thereby to 
secure the undivided superiority of his master ; and he 
was anxious to construct a fortress for the purpose of 
overawing a people generally prone to novelty. After 
investing the capital, and establishing a blockade around 
the island, the viceroy demanded permission for the me¬ 
ditated construction, — a permission which the terrified 
king hastened to grant. The minister opposed it, and 
threw every obstacle in the way of its erection. In re¬ 
venge Albuquerque caused him to be .arrested and be¬ 
headed, —a measure diotated by that unprincipled am¬ 
bition and that insolence of power, characteristics of the 
Portuguese domination in the East. The ci tadel was soon 
finished, and thither was transported sU the artillery 
belonging to the city ; and the victor sent to Goa thirty 
princes of the royal house, who had been blinded on 
the accession of the present king. But .for all his 
splendid services, he was rewarded with envy aD4 in¬ 
gratitude. His. abilities, his bravery, his successful 
Idministration, made the courtiers fear or pretend that 
he aimed at an independent sovereignty in those re¬ 
gions ; and by their representations they prevailed pu 
the king' to recal him. Don Lope Soares was de¬ 
spatched from Lisbon to supersede him. But before 
his successor arrived, he felt that his health was wom 
out in the service of his country; he made his last 
will, and returned from Ormu& to Goa, to breathe his 
last sigh-' As he proceeded along the coast, he was 
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infomed of his BupeiceBBion —in other words, of his 
dis^ace—and the intelligence sank deep into his mind. 

This illness so nauch augmented, that finding his end 
approach, he wrote a few hasty lines to his sovereign, 
to whom, as the sole reward of any services he might 
have performed the sftate, he recommended the interests 
of a natural son. He died at sea, within sight of Goa. 
However violent some of his«acts,—none more so than 
the recent execution of a king in Malacca, for no other 
crime than an attempt to rescue the peninsula from the 
avaricious strangers,—his loss was bewailed by both 
Indians and Portuguese, He certainly administered 
justice with impartiality ; laid no intolerable burdens on 
the people; restrained the licentiousness of bis officers ; 
and introduced unexampled prosperity throughout the 
wide range of the Portuguese establishments. If to this 
we add, that the qualities of his mind were of a high 
order; that he was liberal, afiahle, and modest, we 
shall scarcely be surprised that, by his enthusiastic coun¬ 
trymen, he was styled the Great. It is probable that 
no other man would have established the domination of 
Portugal on so secure a basis : it is certain that no other, 
in so short a period, could have invested the structure 
with so much splendour. His remains were magni¬ 
ficently interred at Goa, and his son was laden with 
honours by the now repentant Manuel,—the only re¬ 
wards of his great deeds.* 

Under the successors of Albuquerque, the adminis. 1515 
tradon of India was notorious for its corruption, imbe- to 
cUity and violence, and in the same degree as wisdom 
and jusdce were discarded, so did the military spMt 
decay. The local governors esteemed their offices only 
so far as ruined fortunes might be repaired or new onea 
massed, and their only aim was to extort from the 
people the greatest possible sum in the shortest given 
time. One of the most important instrucdons received 
by Lope Soorea was, to annihilate the armada which 
the soldan of £gypt had prepared on the Bed Sea. 

a tSs lune suthorttiei. 
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With a formidable armament he left Goaj and on 
reaching Aden found the inhabitants willing to submit 
with the condition of his defending them against Soliman, 
the Egyptian admiral. Though this was the most 
valuable station which the Europeans could have obtain¬ 
ed in the Indian seas; though its''acquisition had been 
deemed an object of such moment by preceding viceroys ; 
and, though the famous Albuquerque had failed before it, 
the viceroy Lope declined the offer, on the pretext that 
he had no instmctions in relation to it. Proceeding 
through 4he Straits of Babelmandel, he was assailed by 
two dreadful tempests, which forced him to retire with 
loss—a loss increased by sickness and want of provisions. 
In this emergency he resolved to accept the proposal of 
the governor of Aden, whither he repaired; but he found 
the position of affairs greatly changed. While his 
armament was reduced nearly half, the place had been 
strengthened by a numerous garrison, and his own in¬ 
capacity the theme of general ridicule; so that instead 
of submission, he met with open insults, and was glad 
to take refuge in Ormuz. From this place he de¬ 
spatched a vessel to Portugal, to acquaint his sovereign 
with the complete failure of all hie designs. During 
his absence, Goa was nearly lost, through the miscon¬ 
duct of its governor, who, listening to guilty passions 
instead of a just policy, had drawn a formidable army 
around it. The siege, however, was at length raised 
partly through the valour of two Portuguese captains,' 
who reinforced the garrison, and partly through the 
concessions made by the governor to the incensed enemy. 

Malacca, the death of the governor Brito, occasion^ 
a dispute between two rival candidates for the vacant 
dignity. Of this, advantage was taken by a neigh, 
homing king, to besiege the city, who, though in the 
end compelled to retire, had the gratification to know 
that he had weakened the strangers. In China .4 
settlement was permitted to be made on the coast 
below Canton, but the violence of the Portuguese soon 
brought down the ;wratb of the belestial emperor, and 
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<fecasianed their temporary expulsion. Factories were 
'also established on the coast of Bengal, and in the 
Molucca Islands; but from the former the obnoxious 
strangers were in like manner expelled; and in the 
latter their footing jras insecure. In 1518 the weak . 
and vicious administration of Soares was replaced by 
that of Siqueira, which was not, however, to prove 
more fortunate. New trouffies broke out in the city of 
Malacca, which were but imperfectly quelled; an ex¬ 
pedition to the Arabian coast, to avenge the late check, 
was inglorious; in Cananor the people rose against the 
Portuguese fortress, and were not r^iulsed without in¬ 
credible efforts and much loss; in Ceylon the same scenes 
were exhibited, and with equal loss,—a loss dearly 
purchased by a temporary calm; and near the port of 
Biu a Fortuguase fleet was defeated by one of Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. In the last year of dom Manuel’s 
reign,' this governor was replaced by dom Duarte de 
Menezes.* 

The celebrated line of demarcation between the right 1S19 
flf discovery and conquest was not so clearly understood 
Bs to avoid disputes between dom Manuel and his bro¬ 
ther sovereign of Castile. His splendid empire in the 
east had long attracted the jealousy of Fernando, who 
had frequently attempted, but as frequently been de¬ 
terred by his remonstrances, to share in the rich com¬ 
mercial advantages thus offered to the sister kingdom. 

After the death of that prince, a disaffected Portuguese 
who had served Manuel with distinction both in iBthi- 
opia and India, and who was disgusted with the refused 
of his sovereign to reward his services with becoming 
liberality, fled into Castile, and told the new king, 
.'Charles V. of Austria, that the Molucca Islands, in 
-virtue of that line, rightfully belonged to Spain. This 

* To Oniih ttie reign of Som Manuel, wo lomewfaet exceed the limlti 
'vhich we intended to utigo Mohamn^an Spain. The exCMfl, howcFer, 

only five yean —viz. IVom 1515 to 1521. 

Authoritiei: Damian i Ooetj Chronica do Rey Manoel* and Burotg 
AfU. paulm. VasconceiioB, p. 265, &c. Lm Clhde, tom tv. !!▼. 14. Lmooa, 
tom. X. xL liv. ^ Ac. * 

V (f See VoL II. p. 2B0. 
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man was Fernando de Magalhanes (Ferdinand Mage!* 
Ian) whose name is immortalised in the annals of 
maritime discorery. He proposed a shorter route to 
the Moluccas than the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope,—the route by Brazil: h^, well knew that the 
American continent must terminate somewhere, and hia 
notion of the earth's rotundity was sufficiently just to 
convince him that a western voyage would bring him 
to the same point as the one discovered by Dias and 
Vasco de Gama. This proposal was submitted to tiie 
council of the Indies, which approved it, though Charlea 
himself, on the renaonstrances of the Portuguese ambas¬ 
sador, treated, or affected to treat it with indifferenoe. 
In August, 1519, he embarked at Seville, with fire 
vessels, over the crews of which he was invested with 
the power of life and death. Directing his course by 
the Canaries, he doubled Cape de Verde, passed the 
islands of that naihe, and plunged into the vast Western 
Ocean. On reaching the Brazilian coast, he cautiously 
proceeded southwards, in the expectation that every 
league would bring him within sight of the finsl pro. 
montory. Nothing but the most ardent zeal, with the 
most unbending resolution, could have made him per. 
severe,, in opposition alike to the elements and the 
wishes of his crew. The tall stature of the inhabitants 
«f Patagonia, struck him with some surprise, and per. 
hape magnified the fears of his companions; but 
he eventually passed this Land of Oianis and in 
September, 15SO, arriving at a Cape which he called 
after the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he passed into 
the dreaded straits which bear his name. The severity 
«f the weather, — weather severer than a northern 
latitcv^e twenty degrees higher — killed many of his 
ere#. Having cleared the straits, he steered towards 
the equator, where he knew there was a milder air, and 
where he hoped to meet with provisions. As the 
aquadroDs proceeded through the faoundleaa Pacific, and 
no signs of land appeared, his prew not merely mur- 
mured, but conspired to destroy him, and return to 
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^lain. A few of the more desperate ringleaders he 
punished; but his soothing exhortations^ and the ehancee 
he held forth that their fatigues would soon be over, se- 
cured the obedience of the rest. Though the American 
eoast seemed too barren to yield any hopes of pro¬ 
visions, be despatched one of bis vessels in quest of 
them ; instead of obeying the order, the captain, in the 
full conviction that Magellanswas leading the crews to 
inevitable destruction, returned to Europe. At length, 
considering the absent vessel as for ever lost, the ad¬ 
venturous-navigator continued his course to the west; 
and after a passage of IdOO leagues, unexampled for 
its boldness, he reached the Philippine Islands. Here 
dosed his extraordinary career. Landing on the isle 
of Zebu, he was persuaded by the king to join in 
a warlike expedition against another petty ruler in the 
same cluster; and he fell, with many of his companions, 
by fhe hands of the barbarians. Of* the five vessels ■ 
which had left Spain, two only reached the Moluccas; 
and of these two, one only returned to Seville. But if the 
object of the expedition failed, through the catastrophe of 
its leader, he will be considered by posterity as by far 
the most undaunted, and in many respects the most ex¬ 
traordinary man, that ever traversed an unknown sea.* 

His anxiety to found an empire in the east did not 1501 
prevent the Portuguese king from attending to the to 
ai&irs of north-western Africa. In 1501 the king of IS*®* 
Fez, at the head of a formidable army, assailed the 
governor of Tangier, who had just returned from a pre. 
datory excursion among the Moors; but he was so 
valiantly receivedIty that officer, that he turned aside to 
Arsilla, but with no better success. The excursions, 
however, of his captain from the fortress of Alcacer- 
Quibir to the gates of Arsilla were frequent, though, 
perhaps, less destructive than those of the Christiana. 

Ib 1506 the city of Saphin recognised the authority of 

• **Ette Porturuei Infl^/* and ** monatro lAiittanD," are epiUieti 
kifiilily to him for prefering a foreign aerrlce to that of hit couiitrf 

—he bw obtained leai attentiVn from ma uogn^iherf than be deaarvei.— 
ne laBM autbormei. 
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'dom MaDuel. An inhabitant Of that plabej All by 
jiame, became enamoured of the governor’s daughter^ 
and killed the father, who had not only disapproved of 
the proposed connection, but planned his death. He 
and his friend Yahia ben Tafut now seized on the 
vacant government j but, as the/ had reason to dread 
the vengeance of their sovereign, the king of Morocco, 
they implored the aid o&. dom Manuel, whom, in re> 
turn, they proposed to recognise as their liege superior. 
To interest the monarch in his behalf, Yahia visited the 
Portuguese court, and in his' absence Ali assumed the 
sole authority, and made a similar appeal to the Moorish 
king. This chief, who afterwards served the Portu¬ 
guese with unshaken fidelity, was favourably received 
by Manuel, who ordered him to be provided at first 
with the command of twenty horaepien, and to be 
aided in his designs by the governors on the coast. Ali 
was soon defeated, expelled from the place, and the go¬ 
vernment intrusted to a Christian knight. This acces¬ 
sion to the Christian strength was viewed with great 
dissatisfaction by the Moors; hut the dissensions of 
their own princes long prevented them from opposing 
the enemy. Zeilan, king of Mequinez, being expelled 
by Nassir, brother to the king of Fez, took refuge in 
Azamor. Thence he applied for aid to the Portuguese 
long, whom he proposed to recognise as his liege lordj 
and into whose hands he promised to surrender that 
city. An armament was immediately equipped to seize 
the tempting prize j but, on arriving before the city, • 
it was found that the faithless Moor had been reconcile 
with his brother, had introduced 8000 men into the 
city, and placed 16,000 in ambush at a short distance 
from it. The Christian general, dom Joam de Menezes, 
who had only a handful of troops, though as valiant at 
hia heroic sires, considered a retreat more prudent than 
the risk of an action, re-embarked, and cruised in the 
straits. In revenge he took several Moorish vessels* 
but the perfidy demanded a greater, and he^ went to 
Tangier to consult, on the means of obtaining it, with 
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the gallant governor^ dom Duarte. They were joined, 
for the'same purpose, by Vasco Coutinho, of Arsilla; 
but scarcely had their deliberation commenced -when 
intelligence reached them that the king of Fez, mth 
20,000 cavalry and 120,000 foot*, was rapidly ad¬ 
vancing on the last-named fortress. Dum Vasco im¬ 
mediately hastened to his government, and was fortunate 
enough to reach it before the arrival of the enemy. It 
was invested; the walls were furiously assailed, and a 
breach made sufficiently wide to admit the besiegers, who 
at length obtained possession of the city, the besieged 
taking shelter in the citadel. Dom Joam de Menezes, 
with the armament, hastened from Alcacer-Seguer to 
relieve this important place; but the attempt, in pre¬ 
sence of so numerous a force, was desperate. With a 
courage, however, which can never be surpassed, some 
hundreds of the bravest Portuguese immediately forced 
their way through the hostile squadrons, and threw 
themselves into the fortress. The Moorish king ex. 
pressed his joy at the circumstance, saying that the 
more defenders the more prisoners ; but two of hie 
generals, Barraxe and Alraanderim, who had been fre¬ 
quently opposed to dom Joam, were far from sharing 
his exultation. As the citadel continued to be closely 
invested, aid was solicited from Manuel, and from the 
Castilian ports of Andalusia. The first who arrived 
was the corregidor of Xeres, who, with his heavy artil. 
lery and 300 men, silenced two of the enemy’s batteries: 
she was followed by an admiral of Castile, with 3500 
men. The Christian force, which might now amount to 
6000, proposed to give battle j but the Moorish king, 
having put fire to the city, abandoned it. Before his 
departure, however, he is said to have sought, in dis¬ 
guise, the tent of dom Joam, for the sake of seeing 
a hero of whom fame had spoken so loudly; and that 
the sarcastic observation of the Christian knight, who 
knew him not, induced him to give orders for extin. 

• Ai uaualj dipp a clph^, and rpad ftvo thousud honai and fweive tbou* 
adiid ifitkstry. 
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guisbing' the flameB. But the defence of these places 
was not enough for the Portuguese king. Pdtceiviirg 
bow much Saphin lay exposed to the assaults of the 
enemy, be despatched thither a small armament, und^ 
Nuno Femandos de Ataide, one of his most Taliant 
generals, who had orders to remo>.'e the Christian fron¬ 
tier in that quarter nearer to the capital of Morocco. 
This brave officer immeijiately commenced a series' of 
successful expeditions, not surpassed even by the famous 
Pedro de Menezes, first governor of Ceuta. They na- 
turally incensed the neighbouring Moors, who com¬ 
bined together for the destruction of Saphin. The 
force which the barbarians raised against that fortress 
is estimated by the Portuguese, in their usual manner, 
at 600,000 foot, besides cavalry. The governor, having 
solicit^ and obtained succours from the Christian 
fortresses on the coast, firmly awaited the advancing 
tide, which threatened to sweep away both men and 
fortifications. But it was opposed by a bulwark im¬ 
moveable as the rocks which bordered the coast. In 
vain did it dash against the walls: it was soon mads 
to recede with greater rapidity than it had advanced. 
However exaggerated the Christian accounts of this 
siege, the defence was, doubtless, as heroic as it. was 
successful, and it covered dom Nuno with glory. But 
the valiant knight considered it only as the commence¬ 
ment of a long series of victories. From the vil¬ 
lages and plains, as far as the foot of Mount Atlas, 
he succeeded in extorting an annual tribute, as the* 
reward of his forbearance. He was joined by Yahia 
ben Tafut, who, with unshaken valour and fid^ty, 
aided him in extending the sway, and enriching 
eoflers, of the Christian king. Saphin became a flirau 
lishing town : thither the traders of the desert, ibe 
Moors and the Jews, repaired in perfect security. I^me- 
tiines, indeed, the tribute was withheld ; and, at the in- 
atigation of the Moorish kings of Morocco and Fes, 
new armies were collected to expel the haughty Chris¬ 
tiana fi-om their strong holds; tout through the tsIdut 
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of tbe latter, and their Mahommedan ally, Aben Tafut, it 
was speedily regained. But the fidelity of this honour- 
sUe man was once suspected. To destroy him, a crea¬ 
ture of the king of Morocco remarked to Nuno Fer¬ 
nandes, that he held | confidential intercourse with that 
monarch, and that he was only waiting an opportunity 
of betraying his allies. Without enquiring into the truth 
of the charge, and without Considering how improba¬ 
ble it was, that one who' had done such signal harm to 
the Moors sliould be their friend, the governor ordered 
two Portuguese captains in the squadron of Yabia, to 
leave his standard. Ti,e Moor, deeply afiected by this 
iqjuriouB suspicion, after expressing a surprise,. th*at a 
general so prudent as dom Nuno should so easily credit 
it, marched to vindicate his honour, or to die. He 
knew that the king of Morocco was advancing at the 
head of a formidable army: he instantly put hia 
Moors, amounting to 3000, whom hia favour end hia 
liberality had drawn to his standard, in motion, and 
marched against his reputed ally. Nuno was instantly 
struck with hia own injustice; to repair it he sent a 
few horsemen to the offended Moor, with the offer of 
500 Christians, the following day, in an assault on the 
enemy. But Yahia was no longer in his encampment ; 
and though the 500 horse were despatched after him, 
he had attacked and defeated the Moorish king before 
they could join him. Hia fidelity, no lees than hb 
valour, was now the thmne of universal admiration. By 
the repentant Nuno he was soon invested with the im¬ 
portant government of Almedina, which he made to 
flourish by a just and liberal administration. In 151S 
the Portuguese king equipped a more powerful arma¬ 
ment than he had before raised, for the African coaiL 
It consisted of 400 sail, carrying about 23,000 horse 
and foot; its destination was Azamor; and the com¬ 
mand confided to the king's nephew, the duke of Bra- 
ganxa. The expedition was crowned with complete 
auecess; the place was atormed and taken with little 
1oa»; and though the Moorish inhabitanb fled, yet as 
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die Christians entered they were soon allured to their 
habitations by the promises of the duke. Success so 
signal and so sudden, surprised the Portuguese them¬ 
selves, who loudly declared, that nothing now remained 
to prevent them from marching og the city of Morocco. 
But the prudent general turned a deaf ear to their voices, 
on the ground that he could not exceed the tenour of his 
instructions; his chief r&son, doubtless, was, that he 
would not risk the glory of his recent enterprise. To 
change his purpose, the nobles prevailed on his chaplain, 
the friar Joam de Chaves, to expatiate, in a studied 
sermon, on the glory of the prej^red enterprise; on the 
certainty of its success: and on the duty of every 
Christian knight to engage in it. The words of the 
preacher had so great an effect on the audience, that the 
duke was compelled to rise in his place, and to justify 
his refusal; and tiiis he did in terms weighty enough to 
silence both friar and congregation. Soon afterwards 
he embarked his troops and returned.* 

1510 About this time a family arose in Africa, destined, in 
to the process of time, to act a momentous part in the re- 
1519. volutions of these regions. The chief of a small village, 
in the province of Dara, Mohammed ben Hamed by 
name, seeing the divisions of the Moors, and their con¬ 
sequent inability to resist the Europeans, farmed the 
' magnificent design of founding a new empire. As his 
fitate was obscure, and his possessions scanty, his ob¬ 
ject would only be effected, by exciting and concen¬ 
trating the fanaticism of the people. He boasted of 
his descent from the prophet, and changed his name 
into Xerif. His first step was to send his two sons on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, an infallible road to reputation, 
and consequently to power. On their return they were 
r^arded as oracles by their credulous Muntrymen; 
, by their pretensions to sanctity, and their reported 
exemptions from worldly passions, they aspired to the 
character, if not of prophets, at least of holy doctors. 

• VuconocUoi, p. 270, tta. Dsinian a 65Si, Ckron. {umlD. La 
t<an,tr. ia lemMitonLXt Ur.MiAc. 
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The everlasting burden of their complaint^ wa* the de¬ 
generacy of the faithful; and their constant encotirage- 
ment that Allah would speedily raise up some chosen one 
to emancipate his people. In 1510, by the desire of 
their father, they repaired to the court of the king of 
Fez and offered to fl^ht for the ancient law of their 
prophet. The offer was readily accepted ; a squadron 
of horse was placed at their disposal, and with the title 
of royal alcaldes, they commenced their career as mis¬ 
sionaries and heroes. With the consecrated standard of 
the prophet borne before them, they proceeded through 
the country, to persuade or to compel the Moorish vas¬ 
sals of dom Manuel to throw off his authority, and fight 
for the faith of Islam. It was owing more to their 
preaching than to the valour of their countrymen, that 
this faith was nc^ banished from this angle of Africa. 
When they began their orthodox labours, the Portu¬ 
guese were every where triumphant; and there was 
evidently no native Mahommedan prince capable of 
resisting their rapid progress. At first, indeed, the 
success of the two prophets did not correspond with 
their pretensions: they could not collect a force suf¬ 
ficiently resolute to withstand the brunt of the infidels ; 
and they were compelled to retreat on Morocco. About 
the same time, too, a Christian detachment, under 
Ataide, moved on Tednest, where the father of the two 
saints had taken up his abode. They fiew tn his suc¬ 
cour ; and all three, with 4000 horse, ventured to ar¬ 
rest the Portuguese chief, and his ally, Yahia ben Tafiib 
But their presumption was repaid by a precipitate flight 
before the victorious enemy, and by the loss of Tednest, 
with abundant spoil. The check caused by this de¬ 
feat brought the eldest Xerif to the grave. If, at 
this crisis, the conquerors had united their farces, 
and marched on Morocco, that capital would certainly 
have been theirs; hut the jealousies of the local go¬ 
vernors prevented them from acting in concert. Had 
such an expedition raayihed, it muB.t have been headed 
by dom Juan de Menezes, and his must consequently 
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which detemin^'At&iSie hi^-.IEo^ share in iii* The! 
Chriatian^ ^netrated inde^^ within tM^e leagues of the 
cTtyj then. Backed a irillage; hut '90 iemongtfahcea 

eQiil4'!4^'"' clyef nearer, They were' compelled to 
•etibe, indignant at his base jpUousy. Through the 
efforts < 0 !^ Ae two XerifSj the kings of Fez^ Morocco, 
and Mequinez, prepared ito combine their forces, and 
to march oif Azamor; an'd to oppose this dreaded union, 
the Christians and Aben Tafut effected'a junction, 
and succeeded in destroying a con'Siderable body of 
the enemy. The kings of Mequinez and Fez, how. 
ever, with an army too powerful to be assailed or 
withstood by the Christians, proceeded towards the 
coast; but the former, who was destitute of military 
talents, unexpectedly turned off to pillage Almedina and 
the adjoining country. Yahia retired into Saphin, but 
hia activity would not allow him to remain; he soon 
aisued from the gates, hovered about the flanks of the 
king, annihilated one of the detachments, forced Nassir 
to retire, and persuaded a considerable body of the 
Moors to forsake him, and renew their homage to 
Manuel. When Nassir saw that a portion of his own 
army assailed his camp, he precipitately fled to the 
mountains. The king of Fez, with more velour, soon 
afterwards advanced against Ceuta, but he efiected 
nothing. Yahia, who for his great services received a 
flattering letter from the Portuguese king, and waa 
appointed captain-general of three powerful Mooriah 
tribes submitted to the Christians, again advanced to 
the walls of Morocco, and took immense spoils in hia 
ceaseless hostile incursiona into the neighbouring towns. 
— But these triumphs were more than counterbalanced 
by an unsuccessful attempt to construct a citadel at the 
mouth of the river Mamora. An armament of 8000 
men, under dom Antonio de Noronha, disembarked, and 
eora'menced the work ; but an immense host of Moors, 
under the kings of Mequinez and Fez, suddenly feU on 
fliem, and annihilated one hal^ of the number. Thk 
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was the heaviest loss ever sustained by the army of dom 
Manuel. 

The various,warlike transactions which followed this 1 S 15 
failure, are too ulnifOrm, dike in character an dr results, to 
to merit' detailing. As usual, the governors of the 
several fortresses, in tmulation of each other, and in the 
hope of plunder, made their destructive irruptions into 
the neighbouring country: as usual, too, the Moorish 
inhabitants perpetually changed masters, transferring 
their allegiance from one to the other according to the 
fortune of arms. It was the lot of this unfortunate 
people to be the continued prey of either Moors or 
Christians, according to the sovereign they appeared at 
the time to acknowledge. The king of Fez no less 
frequently advanced with great armies against the 
Christian possessions, always witli the same want of 
success. At length, ^e illustrious Yahia ben Tafut was 
treacherously slain, while attending the funeral of a 
friend, and accompanied by no more than three attend¬ 
ants. His troops, being assailed by the hostile Moors, 
were compelled to retreat on Saphin. The equally in¬ 
trepid Ataide had been before killed by a Moor, in one 
of his numerous inroads among the savage tri^s bor¬ 
dering on mount Atlas.* 

In the mean time the Xerifs were not idle; if their 1515 
designs were impeded for a season, they were not always to 
unsuccessful. They sometimes made destructive irrup- 
tions into the territory of the Christians ; and, if some¬ 
times made to retreat, they had the consolation of 
knowing that they had thinned the ranks of their pro¬ 
phet's enemies, and that they were enriched by plun¬ 
der. They had soon the glory of aiding the inhabitants 
of Morocco to repel an assault on that city by the too 
confident Christians. But their zeal was not always 
equalled by their valour, nor their merit by their re¬ 
wards. Perceiving how dow their progress towards their 


* AutboritiMw-DuiUn ft Ooei, VuconcellOB, La Clftde, Lemot, itc 
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great object, they abandoned the capital, and resolved 
to fight for themselves. A valley in the kingdom of 
Fez, about sixty square leagues in extent, yet with no 
other population than the village of Tarudante, seemed 
a fit situation for the foundation of an empire. There 
they settled, and the little village < 80 on became a great 
city. At the same time they seized on cape Aguer, and 
a fort at the mouth of the Aguz, —a position whieh 
they were resolved to render impregnable. Apprehen. 
sive of the consequences, which with men so ambitious 
and restless as the two brothers, might result from these 
usurpations, some counsellors of the Morocco king ad¬ 
vised him to pluck up the growing evil by the roots—■ 
to annihilate the new candidates for power; but they 
advice was in vain: succours both of men and money 
were sent to the Xerifs. From thence ^hey were atten¬ 
tive observers of passing events, and prominent actors 
in them. It was probably at their instigation that the 
dreaded Yahia was removed by assassination. The 
consternation produced by this event, and the notorious 
weakness of the court of Morocco, emboldened them to 
attempt the execution of their long meditated design. 
They proposed to the Moorish king the siege of Saphin ; 
and offered for the enterprise both their troops and 
their personal service. The offer was eagerly ac¬ 
cepted : they repaired to the capital with royal pomp, 
were receiv^ with suitable magnificence, and lodged in 
the palace. On the pretext of arranging the plan of 
the projected expedition,, the elder Xerif requested a 
private interview with the king, to which three of 
the royal domestics were admitted. At that interview, 
Muley fell under the poniards of the assassins, and 
the Xerif was proclaimed that very night king of 
Morocco. How fatal this revolution proved to the Por¬ 
tuguese empire in southern Africa, will be seen in the 
next book. 

Dom Manuel did not long survive this change of dy¬ 
nasty: he died at the close of the^ear 1521, after one of 
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the most glorious reigns on record. Of his public ad¬ 
ministration enough has been said ; and of his private 
character what little we know is chiefly in his favour. 
He administered justice with impartiality ; and had 
regulated hours when he received his subjects without 
distinction: nay, such was his anxiety to do them jus¬ 
tice, that if at the expiration of the appointed period 
complaints remained unredre^ed, he woidd sacrifice the 
hours sacred to enjoyment or repose. One night a lady 
demanded an audience as he was laying down to rest:- 
he calmly put on his clothes, and ordered her to be 
introduced. The manner of her address was not less 
extraordinary than the tone: —"Would your serene 
highness pardon my husband if he caught me in 
adultery and killed me?" — " Certainly I would!’’ re¬ 
plied the monarch. " Then, by the same justice, your 
highness, must pardon me; for I have just kiUed both 
my husband, and a female slave, whom I detected in 
the crime !" Manuel acknowledged the reasonableness 
of her request; and ordered the instrument of her justi¬ 
fication to be expedited. But the persecution of the 
unfortunate Jews is a deep stain on his memory.* In a 
popular insurrection, however, headed by two monks, 
who stimulated the mob to murder that unfortunate 
race, he showed more justice. He caused the monks to 
be degraded, strangled, and burnt ; and the ringleaders, 
who were many in number, to be no less publicly ex¬ 
ecuted. He also dismissed and fined the judges, who, 
in alarm at the massacre, had forsaken their posts. In 
every respect he was a great 'monarch, and his fame 
filled the world as much as his enlightened policy en¬ 
riched his kingdom. He despatched ambassadors to aU 
tlie potentates of his time,—to the king of England, and 
the ruler of Abyssinia; to the royal chief of Congou, 
and the soldan of Egypt; to the sultan of Persia, and the 
emperor of China. Some of them, — that for instance. 


• See Vo). II. p. ZJ*. 
• V 2 
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in which he displayed before the astonished pope and 
cardinals a Persian panther^ and an Indian elephant, 
with their native attendants, — were distinguished by a 
magnificence suitable to the lord of so many regions. * 

* Authorltin the saml at have been A frequently quoted. 



